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Industry, USDA 
Discuss New 
Turkey Legislation 


WASHINGTON An exploration 
of what, if anything, might be done 
by the turkey industry under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 
1961 was conducted here recently, 
when the National Turkey Federa- 
tion executive committee and several 
of the federation’s past presidents 
met with James P. Ralph, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, and other 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials. 

Also attending were two feed in- 


dustry executives invited by Mr. 
Ralph. They were: Edwin J. Cash- 
man, Doughboy Industries, New 


tichmond, Wis., and Arlo V. Turner, 
The Grange Co., Modesto, Cal. 

An NTF release on the meeting 
said the attitude of its representa- 
tives was “one of caution; yet at the 
same time, the desire was evident 
they wished to explore the matter 

(Turn to TURKEY, page 97) 


Feed Firm Part of 
Wisconsin Swine 
Breeding Project 


FRANCIS CREEK, WIS.—A feed 
firm is one of the incorporators of 
the new “Swine Breeding Research 
Cooperative,”’ which will provide mar- 
keting and other services aimed at 
provision of better foundation stock 
for Wisconsin and Minnesota farm- 
ers. 

The group said it is shooting for 
first year sales of 7,500 gilts and 1,000 
boars, all with records of perform- 
ance. 

The Larro Feed division of General 
Mills, Minneapolis, is listed as one of 
the incorporators of the Swine Breed- 
ing Research Cooperative. Others are 
the Wisconsin Feeder Pig Marketing 
Cooperative, with headquarters here; 
Oscar Mayer & Co., meat packer, 
Madison; Anchor Serum Co., St. Paul, 
and Production Credit Assn., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Cooperating in the project are the 
Badger Breeders Cooperative, Sha- 
wano, Wis., and Tri-State Co-op, 
Westby, Wis., both artificial breed- 
ing firms. 

The new “cooperative” will not far- 

(Turn to SWINE, page 7) 


U.S. 6-Month Feed Tonnage Up 9% 


CHICAGO — Manufactured feed 
tonnage for the nation rose 9% dur- 
ing the first half of 1961, compared 


to the same period last year. The re- | 


port was issued by American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and was based 
upon the group’s industry reporting 
system of feed sales. 

Oakley M. Ray, AFMA director of 
market research, stated that the first 
quarter of 1961 was 7% above the 
same period a year earlier, and the 
second quarter was up 11%. He fore- 
cast that the total 1961 sales will ex- 


ceed the all-time record set in 1958 
and tied in 1959 


Sales of all n ajor types ol feed dur- 


ing the first half of this year were 
considerably above 1960, with the ex- 
ception of layer-breeder egg feeds 


The latter remained unchanged. 
Turkey feed sales led the parade 
with an increase of Mr. Ray at- 
tributed this to an ease of 25% 
in the poult hatch combined with an 
increased use of m factured 
in the turkey ration. He 
mated there may be an 


feed 
esti- 
increased use 


also 


of complete feeds for turkeys, versus 
of concentrates. 

Other types of feed, and their per- 
centage change in sales compared 
with the first half of 1960, are as fol- 
lows: Hog feeds, up 15%; starter- 
grower, egg-type, up 14%; broiler, up 
12°; dairy, up 9%; beef and sheep, 
up 9%; and miscellaneous, down 8%. 

Feed sales increased in all regions 
except New England, which was un- 
changed. The Qther northeastern re- 
gion of New York, Pennsylvania and 
TONNAGE, page 93) 
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(Turn to 


Soybean Analysis 


USDA Acts to Strengthen Oil Market 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Commodity mar- 
ket news was made this week when 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced the conclusion of its 100 


million pound procurement program 


for edible vegetable oils for donation 
programs—the voluntary aid agency 
give-aways—when it asked for offers 
of approximately 56 million pounds 
of those commodities. 

Offers are to be submitted for vari- 
ous types of containers not later than 
Sept. 6 with acceptances the same 
day. Deliveries are to be made equal- 
ly month by month—October, No- 
vember and December. 

This annoucement begins to con- 
firm a statement made recently in 
Chicago by Horace Godfrey, Com- 


modity Stabilization Service director, 


who stated that USDA was deter- 
mined to make the donation program 
work 

Prior to this formal announcement 
a top official of USDA said the gov- | 


ernment would use every source 


available to it to make the oil dis- 
posal program operative and effec- 
tive. 


It is and has been clear that USDA, 
facing a huge bean crop, intends t 
make the soy oil component carry 
the price loads for soybeans at the 
new price support level 

Statements and actions up to this 
time indicate that USDA will bull 
the oil market and expects that heavy 
soybean exports will permit com- 
fortable prices for soy meal this com- 


(Turn to OIL MARKET, page 4) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


MARKETING—How can feed suppliers help their poultry customers in market- 
ing or increasing net returns? A poultry specialist with a feed firm provides some 


answers on page 18. 


HEIFER PROGRAM—A Wisconsin feed dealer's heifer program, part of a long 
range dairy feed development program, is described on page 26. 

EGG QUALITY—Some new research on the quality of newly laid eggs, believed 
to be the first work of this type, is reported on page 34. 

INTEGRATED OPERATION—The operations of a Mississippi poultry and feed 
firm which now keeps some 450,000 layers are explained on page 54. 
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Convention Calendar ............. 40 
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Putting Research to Work .......... 74 
Worth Looking Into .............. 78 
Feed Markets in Detail ............ 94 


USDA Sets Meeting on Buying Breeder Hens 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA~—A session with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
in Washington has been scheduled to 
map plans for setting into motion a 


proposal to purchase 6 to 8 million | 


breeder hens as the best solution to 
the acute broiler situation. 

The meeting with Secretary Free- 
man may be held next week as Sen. 
Herman Talmadge and poultry offi- 
cials conceded that removal of breed- 
er hens appeared to be the most 
logical solution. However, the ques- 
tion is now whether the USDA will 
agree to the purchase and if so, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


whether anything like that number of 
breeder hens will be available. 
Meanwhile, the broiler market 
went through another hectic week of 
below cost selling, with prices in 
Georgia ranging from 11 to 11%¢ for 
the second consecutive week. A heavy 
ready-to-cook movement, the USDA 
reported, strained processing house 
capacity. Processors were reporting 
receipts of birds in smaller sizes than 
desired, considered an indication that 
sellers were possibly getting rid of 
birds for fear the market might 
worsen. In mid-week, the Georgia 
market in one day had 1,561,000 head 
offered, as compared with 983,000 for 
the same day (Wednesday) a week 


previous. Most were bringing 11¢. 

On the hen market, offerings were 
reported as increasing also and de- 
mand was good for heavy types. How- 
ever, plants were handicapped in han- 
dling hens because of plant capacity 
being devoted to broilers. 

More attention was being paid to 
Sen. Talmadge’s proposal than to re- 
action to last week’s hearing by a 
House subcommittee on small busi- 
ness. The trade took the probe in 
stride and a canvas of mill sources 
indicated that few, if any southern 
mills, would volunteer to testify at 
the proposed extra day’s session 
which Committee Chairman Tom 

(Turn to BREEDER HENS, page 97) 


Teamsters Union 
Proposes to ‘Help’ 
Broiler Industry 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 

Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA—tThe long arm of Jim- 
ny Hoffa and the Teamsters Union 
reached out for a place in the poul- 
try industry in the South this week, 
claiming that “the only way the 
poultry industry can be heard effec- 
tively is through collective bargain- 


” 


ing. 

At a meeting of some processors 
and others in Atlanta Wednesday 
night, Aug. 23, Harold Gibbons, an 


executive vice president of the Team- 
proposed to assist in reviv- 
ing the broiler business, severely hit 
by low prices. It was said that the 
union proposed to start a promotional 
(Turn to TEAMSTERS, page 93) 


sters 


Memphis Firm Buys 
Cosby-Hodges Milling 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
been sold to the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co. of Memphis for more 
than $3 million. 

Announcement of the sale was 
made simultaneously in Memphis by 
W. L. Taylor, president of Federal 
Compress, and J. Chapline Hodges, 
Sr., chairman of the board, Cosby- 
Hodges. 

At the same time, Mr. Hodges an- 
nounced his retirement after more 
than 50 years with the milling com- 
pany. 

Federal is considered one of the 
world’s largest makers of cotton com- 
presses with 98 operations in seven 
states. 

to COSBY-HODGES, page 


(Turn t 97) 


Nutrena Opens New 


North Carolina Mill 


WILSON, N.C. — Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, formally opened 
its 16th feed mill here Aug. 11 with 
ceremonies that included an address 
by Gov. Terry Sanford. 

The 100-ton daily capacity plant 
s adjacent to the elevator operated 
since 1952 by Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, parent firm of Nutrena. The 
plant, of all-metal construction, is on 
a spur of the Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad and uses a tote box sys- 
tem for loading bulk trucks. 

(Turn to NUTRENA, page 93) 
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The Third Element 


THE USUAL SUMMER STORM which breaks with more than a little 
regularity over the broiler industry has hit with extra intensity this year. 
It has swirled through Washington, where, as is only natural, it has picked 
up some additional wind velocity, and for some time to come may be expected 
to hang ominously over the southland and wherever else chicken meat is 
produced in large quantity. 

Conditions for producing a disturbance in the feed-broiler atmosphere 
of severe proportions have been just right this year. Chilled chicken has 
plunged lower on the price thermometer than ever before, and the market 
temperature has remained in the low range for a longer time than usual. 
This mass of coldness has collided directly with the hot breath of creditors. 
The merging of these two elements alone, as has happened on a number of 
previous occasions, is sufficient to cause a sprinkling or a downpour of oper- 
ating losses and overdue notes, depending on the degree of contrast in tem- 
peratures and the length of time the contrast prevails. 


v v 
HOWEVER, THIS YEAR'S 


industry weather chart is marked with an- 
other powerful element, identified my many as long ago as last November, as 
accumulation of controlled-economy hail. This force, 
the countryside for many years but for the 
at the poultry industry 
propelled by buoyant 


a formidable, cloud-borne 
which has been lurking about 
most part making only sporadic and tentative lunges 
sky, began to show its most threatening animation when 
and (for its purposes) favorable political winds. 

It is surprising, somewhat, that with so many learned and typhoon-bat- 
tered meteorologists on the scene that the swirls and arrows were not heeded 
sufficiently when they began to take shape on the weather map. Is the feed- 
industry getting so familiar with miscues, sour notes and shows 
in the blase’ terms of the entertainer, “Well, 


broiler 
folding that it can only observe, 
that’s chicken business” ? 

It need not, it should not, and our bet is that it will not. However, it is 
going to take some powerfully-thought out and even more powerfully-executed 
efforts on the part of a lot of people to avoid an attitude of shrugging off 
the situation in which the industry finds itself. 


v v 


THERE ARE SO MANY positive and sunny aspects of the broiler business 
that become completely obscured by the sort of overcast that has appeared. 
These are almost too obvious to mention here, but never should they be over- 
looked. The broiler industry has produced a whole new economic foundation 
for many communities and states. It has produced a mountain of economical 
and wholesome food and created a multi-million-dollar industry where there 
was none before. It has produced employment for thousands, and it has pro- 
duced substantial income for many individuals and companies. 

The speed with which all this has come about has resulted from intense 
competition—competition for better products, more efficiency, for bigger 
markets and for more volume. What the industry has achieved could not 
1ave been achieved without this competition. In the process some individuals 
j1ave been hurt—and we make no endeavor to minimize the agony of these 
hurts. However, in any effort to count those who have been sidelined, one 
must not overlook those still in the game, many of them little-known fresh- 
joined the squad. In more than a few instances, these opera- 
able to lay a pretty good tackle on the players with an All- 
if our understanding of this contest is at least some- 


men when they 
tors have been 
American reputation, 
what competent. 

v v 


THE MOST DISTURBING and regretful aspect of the current situation 
is that it has taken on, in the confines of the storm cellar, the sounds of a 
family fight. The neighbors in Washington, some of them most anxious to 
referee, are as always leaning as far over as possible to eavesdrop. 
Should they be allowed to hear only what they overhear? Or should they 
(Turn to EDITORIAL, page $3) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Most feed men throughout the country report their business is about 
the same this week as last week. The dullness of the business in recent weeks 
continues in most areas. There was a pick up in business in the Northeast, 
the first area to note a downturn earlier this month. 

Some manufacturers admit they hold little hope for a substantial pick- 


up in volume for several weeks. 


Poultry feeds continue their dominant role in the tonnage figures. How- 
ever, some feed men said there have been sales of turkeys by growers hoping 


to cut their losses through early 


marketing and a subsequent cut in the 


volume of turkey feed business. Hog feed business continues as a bright spot 


in the feed business in the 


Corn Belt area. 


Price tags on feeds will be mostly unchanged this week. 
The wholesale feedstuff price index was down 1.0 point to 81.6 this week 
and compared with 71.9 a year earlier. The feed-grain index was 64.3 this 


week, unchanged from a week ago, but 1.1 points under 
The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, 
against 16.3 last week and 14.3 a year ago. 


a year earlier. 
was 16.1 this week as 
(Major market roundup and in- 


gredient quotations appear on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


The August doldrums continued 
through this last full week of the 
month. Volume of business was un- 
changed to off slightly. 

Volume of turkey feed for some 
manufacturers reflected early sale of 
birds by some growers. However, 
turkey feed was still accounting for 
a sizeable part of the total business. 
Also showing up well were broiler 
and hog feeds 

Some overtime has been cut in 
manufacturing plants and a couple 
manufacturers admitted to some 
make-work” type of activities to 
keep their full shifts working. 

Feed prices will be mostly un- 
changed. Depending on the day price 
lists were prepared, the lists ranged 
all the way from slightly higher to 
slightly lower, with most firms say- 
ing prices will be unchanged. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest is holding its own, but 
prospects of any substantial pickup 
in volume for the next few weeks ap- 
pear slim. Mixers are operating on a 
slow five day schedule with order 
backlogs at a low level. 

Some forward bookings of cattle 
feed are being reported but these are 
mostly on a price date of shipment 
basis. The continued excellent grass 
conditions over most of the area in- 
dicate that volume cattle feed ship- 
ments may be later than normal in 
starting this year. Most bookings are 
being delayed in anticipation of low- 
er new crop soybean meal and cotton- 
seed meal prices; however, it is felt 
that bookings of a substantial volume 
are only a matter of a few weeks 
away. 

The main portion of current vol- 
ume is made up of turkey feeds and 
hog feeds. Dairy feeds have been sell- 
ing well and broiler feeds are showing 
some increase from the recent past. 


Northeast 


There was good demand for for- 
mula feeds from western New York 
to the New England states, with in- 


dividual factors accounting for the 
strength in each area. 
Sales in the western New York 


area rebounded from the letdown in 
the previous week as consumers de- 
pleted supplies bought earlier in an- 
ticipation of a grain strike on Buf- 
falo’s waterfront. 


In the New England area demand 
for dairy feed built up considerably 
as a 17-day drouth ended. A spokes- 
man said pastures were damaged 
in Vermont and 
“they won't 


badly, especially 
Maine, and, he added, 


come back.” As a consequence, the 
trade looks for heavier turnover in 
dairy feed supplements for some time 
to come. 

Turkey feeds in western New York 
are going well, but their feeding days 
are beginning to be numbered. Egg 
mashes still remained the mainstay 
of the industry. However, one spokes- 
man said that at one time the west- 
ern New York area was an “impor- 
tant poultry feed manufacturing cen- 
ter, but the trend is shifting more 
and more to dairy feed output.” 

The outlook for end _ products 
wasn't too bright. Egg prices were 
up 1¢ doz. in New York to off 4¢ 
in the New England region, where 
pressure from “outside” eggs forced 
the market lower. 

On-the-farm prices for broilers in 
the New England area slipped to 12 
to 14¢ lb. from 1512¢. A trade source 
said that “poor picnic weather” this 
summer throughout the eastern half 
of the U.S. built up a tremendous 
surplus of broilers which caused the 
break in prices. 

Feed crops in the western New 
York area have staged a come-back 


from what was considered “almost 
hopeless” conditions in late May and 
early June, and consumers in the 


area may not have to ship in as much 
supplies as they had anticipated. 
Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers rose to 40 hours last week 
in the western New York area from 
36 hours in the preceding week and 
averaged 36 to 40 hours in the latest 
period in the New England states. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the South- 
east continues to be reported as be- 
ing unchanged. 

Dairy and cattle feeds are still on 
the slow side, while broiler feed 
manufacturers’ running time is about 
normal for this time of the year. The 
broiler industry is still in a critical 
position, with operators continuing to 
lose money. Broiler prices remain 
unchanged at 11 to 11%¢ f.o.b. the 
farms. 

It is reported that several of the 
smaller broiler feed manufacturers, 
who are on the corn and concentrate 
basis, have discontinued operations 
until broiler prices improve te where 
they can operate at a profit. Some 
think that some of the mills will not 
operate again. 


Central States 


The commercial mixed feed trade 
is apparently right about in the mid- 
dle of the well-known summer dol- 
drums. . . just enough buying inter- 
est is present to prevent much of 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. Dr. R. “A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
ment experience in the feed industry in biochemistry and nutrition 


+ 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvoge!l—\ -, John R. Linsmer—Dir. Tech. Serv- 


Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in ces—Grod. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir culture. More than 12 years exper. in 
Pp try Science Dept., U. of Ariz all phases of feed formulation 
= 
| 
Richard W. Kerley — Coordinctor Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
of Sales, Production ond Procurement ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition 
Degree in general agriculture 12 Was research technician at U. of Idaho 
yeors experience in the feed industry and nutritionist in feed industry 


<4 


Richard W. Kelley Tech. Problem solving session—A Peter Hand ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
and PAD. ah degree customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany in onimol nutr., U. of Missouri. evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 

No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a b( .\ PETER HAND “RED TAPE" SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE ‘i 

i r-qualified st: ed e ste AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 

more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. standin. 

Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy MA. sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed \, 

d until the assay verifies quality. 

to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. : 

HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: : ‘ 

@ Provide, evaluate and consult on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- | Please send me Information on Peter Hand premixes, b 

formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 

d aid in th 

@ Suggest most practical choice of in- new | 

gredients based on nutritive value, P Nome Title 

relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of ‘y 

formulas and new feed additives Company . 

gained under practical conditions at 

@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. | Address ¢ 

@ Help solve pelleting and palatability @ Advise on state and federal regula- ; City Zone State Hale 


problems. tions, assist on marketing problems. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION § 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Poult Output 
Continues Gains 


WASHINGTON—While production 
of turkey poults is down seasonally, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
latest hatchery report shows that 
poult output has been continuing well 
ahead of a year ago, with the heavy 
whites accounting for much of the 
gain. 

The July hatch of all types was 
larger than a year ago. For August, 
heavy whites were expected to be 
up again from a year earlier, while 
declines from 1960 were indicated for 
other heavy breeds and for light 
breeds. 

The hatch of all heavy breed poults 
during July totaled 5,784,000 — up 
15% from the same month last year. 
Output of heavy white breeds was 
nearly 3 million, up 30°. The hatch 
of other heavy breeds was about 2.8 
million, up 3%. Output of light 
breeds totaled close to 1.8 million 
up 8% from July last year 

Since the first of the year, output 
of turkey poults has totaled some 
101 million—up a sharp 24% from 
the comparable output in 1960. The 
cumulative output of heavy white 
breeds was 27.4 million, up 49%, 
while other heavy breeds totaled 64 
million, up 17%. The January-July 
light breed total was 9.9 million, up 
17%. 

Numbers of turkey eggs in incu- 
bators on Aug. 1 indicate that the 
hatch of heavy white breed poults in 
August will be larger than a year 
ago, while the hatches of other heavy 
breeds and light breeds will be down. 

The important west north central 
states continued to show large in- 
creases in heavy whites in July and 
August. 


Pfizer to ‘Acquire 


Globe Laboratories 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Globe Lab- 
oratories, Inc., producer of animal 
vaccines and veterinary pharmaceu- 
ticals, will become part of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, under 
terms of a contract signed here. 

Pfizer will acquire the assets and 
business of the 42-year-old Ft. Worth 
company in exchange for 45,000 
shares of Pfizer stock. The acquisi- 
tion, subject to the approval of Globe 
share owners, was announced jointly 
by J. J. Thompson, Pfizer vice presi- 
dent, and Frank Jones, D.V.M., Globe 
president. 

Globe maintains its headquarters 
and its production and laboratory 
facilities in Ft. Worth, and has dis- 
tribuiion units in Kansas City, Mem- 
phis and Indianapolis. Chief Globe 
products are vaccines, serums and a 
general line of pharmaceuticals for 
livestock, poultry and pets. 

The firm also markets veterinary 
surgical supplies, disinfectants and 
insecticides. 

According to Mr. Thompson, “The 
field of animal biologicals opens a 
new direction in the company’s re- 
search and diversification program.” 

A producer of antibiotics and other 
ethical drugs as well as _ industrial 
chemicals, Pfizer also produces hu- 
man vaccines and a line of animal 
feed supplements and veterinary spe- 
cialties. Until now, however, Pfizer 
has not marketed vaccines for ani- 
mals. Globe products also include a 
number of veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cals not previously marketed by 
Pfizer. Globe Laboratories will be 
operated as a division of Pfizer. 

RHODE ISLAND CHARTER 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. — New Eng- 
land Farm Service, Inc., a new firm 
in east Providence, which will deal 
in milling products, has been granted 
a charter at the office of the secre- 
tary of state here. The corporation 
was chartered with 300 shares of no 
par common stock. 


| and 
| houses. 


Harry Gillespie Heads 


| Valley Mills Sales 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—The ap- 
pointment of Harry R. Gillespie as 
sales manager of Valley Mills divi- 

wee Sion of the Mer- 

chants Co., Vicks- 
burg, has been an- 
nounced by V. C. 
Florian, general 
manager of the 
Mississippi feed 
manufacturing 
firm. In his new 
position, Mr. Gil- 
lespie will have 
supervision over 
all phases of the 
sales department 
company-operated ware- 


Harry R. Gillespie 


the 


Mr. Gillespie brings to his new 
position many years’ experience in 
sales management, sales, advertising 
and sales promotion of feed and al- 
lied products. For the past 2% years, 
he has served as merchandising man- 
ager of Valley Mills, where he was 
responsible for the company’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram. 

Prior to joining Valley Mills, he 
served as Mississippi sales manager 
for Universal Mills, Ft. Worth, as 
sales manager of the Sunglo feed di- 
vision of Fant Milling Co. of Sher- 
man, Texas. 


General Mills to Close 
Spokane Feed Mill 


SPOKANE, WASH.—One of Spo- 
kane’s largest feed mills, the Sperry 
operations of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will close down Aug. 31. 

Flour milling will continue at the 
plant, but feed manufacturing and 
distribution will be transferred to the 
Tacoma, Wash., mill. 

The feed mill, with a capacity said 
to be 2,500 tons a month, was started 
as an adjunct to the Sperry flour mill 
shortly after it began operation in 
1917. Sperry was purchased by Gen- 
eral Mills in 1929. 

“Demand for feed, which goes pri- 
marily to the poultry industry and 
secondarily to dairies and hog raisers, 
has fallen off in recent years,” Gen- 
eral Mills officials said. “This, to- 
gether with shifting economic factors 
in the feed industry, has made Spo- 
kane feed operations unprofitable. 

“High freight rates, increasing 
costs of operations, along with busi- 
ness problems facing the poultry in- 
dustry itself, have cut heavily into 
profits and markets.” 

General Mills officials said the firm 
will continue to supply its large cus- 
tomers in the Spokane region from 
the Tacoma mill, but will discontinue 
service to some of its small feed cus- 
tomers. 


Delmarva Broiler 


Prices Drop to 13.38c 


SALISBURY, MD. — Delmarva 
broiler producers received 13.38¢ per 
pound for broilers at the farm last 
week compared to 14.46¢ the week 
before and 17.15¢ a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Maryland-Delaware Crop 
Reporting Service. 

Hatcherymen in 22 reporting states 
set 44,851,000 eggs during the week 
ending Aug. 19. This was 2% below 
the previous week but 7% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 12 of the 22 reporting 
states. States reporting sizeable de- 
creases were Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Washington. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
34,688,000 broiler chicks, 3% below 
the previous week but 13% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Decreases were reported for 14 states 
compared to the previous week. 
States with sizeable decreases in- 
cluded Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas. 


Nutrition Symposium, 


Building Dedication 


Planned at Cornell 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Dedication of the 
new home of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry at New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, here, will be held Sept. 12. 
In conjunction with the building ded- 


| ication a symposium on animal nu- 
trition will be held Sept. 13. 


Frank B. Morrison Hall, new home 
of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, will be dedicated in a pro- 


| gram the afternoon of Sept. 12, ac- 


cording to announcement from the 
university. The new building with 
300 rooms and 134,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area is named in honor of Prof. 
Frank B. Morrison, who headed the 
department from 1928 to 1945. He 
was co-author and author of the book 
Feeds and Feeding. 

Giving the address at the dedica- 
tion will be Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York. Speaker at the 
evening program will be Dr. James 
H. Hilton, president of Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa. 

A dedication symposium the morn- 
ing of Sept. 13 will be entitled “Ani- 
mal Nutrition’s Contributions to 
Modern Animal Agriculture.” 

Topics and speakers for the event 
include: “Development of Animal 
Feeding and Nutrition at Cornell,” 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, professor emeri- 
tus, biochemistry and nutrition; “En- 
ergy Values of Feeds—Past, Present 
and Future,” Dr. J. T. Reid, professor 
of animal husbandry; “Nutrition and 
Lifetime Performance,” Dr. J. K. 
Loosli, professor of animal nutrition; 
“Increasing Animal Efficiency 
Through Modification of Physiologi- 
cal Functions,” Dr. F. N. Andrews, 
professor and head, department of 
dairy husbandry, Purdue University, 
and “New Frontiers in Animal Nu- 
trition,” Dr. L. A. Moore, Dairy Cat- 
tle Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


OIL MARKET 
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ing crop year. 

Those estimates, however, have 
been based on the August crop report 
of a bean crop of approximately 650 
million bushels. 

Now with an official estimate of 
about 683 million bushels of beans 
and trade forecasts that the crop, 
weather conditions permitting, may 
go as high or higher than 700 million 
bushels, USDA may have to revise at 
least its carryout forecasts for Sep- 
tember 1962. 

Here is the latest and best infor- 
mation from reliable sources in all 
government agencies: 

On the 650 million bushel crop esti- 
mate, all government agencies deter- 
mined that the carryout at the end 
of the crop year would be not more 
than 10 to 15 million bushels, part 
of which would be in government 
loan. 

Now, in the face of the 683 million 
bushel crop forecast, USDA estima- 
tors have merely moved their original 
disappearance figures forward and 
say that the disappearance figures 
would be unchanged, but that the 
carryout will amount to be between 
60 and 75 million bushels of beans. 

On the basis of the 650 million 
bushel crop forecast for beans, 
USDA officials say the disappearance 
outlook would be as follows: Crush 
450, export 150 and seed 35—leaving 
a carryout of 15 million bushels. 

Now that the higher crop produc- 
tion outlook is official, these top of- 
ficials say they have not made any 
revision of their ideas except to state 
that it now looks that, to the extent 
that the bean crop is larger, the car- 
ryout must be increased by that quan- 
tity. 

As markets stand today, it appears 
that the component price of bean oil 
and meal are hardly equal to the 
price of beans at the support level, 


| determined, 
| another, to make the oil price support 
| the bean program—one may only 
| conclude that the government with 


which means that USDA must act to 
provide margins for the crushing in- 
dustry if it expects to get even the 
650 million crop into markets. 
Returning to the comment of the 
Godfrey statement before the soybean 
industry at Chicago recently that 


| USDA was determined to make the 


donation oil program effective and 
subsequent statements by top officials 
of USDA that the government was 
through one device or 


its whip hand can make oil carry the 
price support burden of the new high- 
er price support level for beans. 

And, yet, with all its possible stim- 
ulants USDA is now seen likely as 
the holder of as much as 65 to 75 
million bushels of soybeans in a loan 
carryover load at the close of the 
new crop year Sept. 30, 1962. 

Drop in the Bucket 

The request for offers of bean oil 
to close out the original foreign dona- 
tions program this week—only about 
56 million pounds—is merely a drop 
in the big edible oil bucket. Perhaps 
much of this oil is already held at 
Gulf points and can be processed and 
made available for the extended de- 
livery of the October-December pe- 

d. 
But, it does confirm the “deter- 
mined” position of USDA. 

USDA estimators consider oil ex- 
ports in the magnitude of 1.7 billion 
pounds this coming crop year. 

They see an export demand of 750 
million pounds under Title I, Public 
Law 480, an additional procurement 
of 200 million pounds for a donation 
program, foreign purposes and subse- 
quent purchases for credit dollar sales 
in addition to a basic dollar require- 
ment that will continue. 

They talk of a Pakistan program 
of as much as 200 million pounds this 
coming year—a large increase in the 
United Arab nation program, as much 
as a 40 million pounds advance—plus 
the political aspects—referring to the 
comment above by a top official—that 
this government will use every device 
at its disposal to move oil. 

It does not all make sense, how- 
ever. But, one must remember that 
a politically-minded government need 
not make sense. It all points up to 
the conclusion that soy oil will have 
to assume the burden of the current 
high price support level for beans— 
and that there will still be an approx- 
imate carryover of beans next Sep- 
tember 1962 of about 65 million bush- 
els of beans. 

Soy oil looks cheap and soy meal 
high-priced now on basis of forward 
quotations. Take your choice. USDA 
specialists are economists, not mar- 
ket specialists. They control the bean 
and corn market. They have already 
fixed their price ideas on corn and 
undoubtedly they have similar price 
ideas on beans. 

USDA is operating under a deci- 
sion to boost the price of corn to 
$1.25 per bushel come late next sum- 
mer. There is no reason to believe 
that because of the now indicated 
large corn crop that they have modi- 
fied that decision. 

Indications are that a heavy out 
turn of corn yields in excess of price 
support protection on operating farm- 
ers may toss a large quantity of free- _ 
market corn into the market. 

That poses a neat question for the 
dominant economic policy maker at 
USDA, Williard Cochrane, as to how 
he may hope to build up the farm 
price for corn late next year. He is 
competent, sincere and tough, and, 
perhaps, he may do it. But he also 
must consider the market price for 
bean oil—which he appears ready to 
boost—and its component part, soy 
meal. 
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“In a pretty pickle” 


Five hundred years ago, in Holland, meats and vegetables were preserved 


in a solution of salt brine. One who was unfortunate enough to fall into 


such a solution was said to be “in a pretty pickle.’ The expression some- 


how found its way into the English language, where it connotes one who 


is in trouble, one who has gotten himself into a sorry plight. 


Feed manufacturers would indeed be “in a pretty pickle” if they had to 


buy separately each of the vital nutritional elements necessary to build 


high-performance, quality feeds. Fortunately, they need not do so, for 


they can get dozens of basic nutritional elements in one “package” by 


buying Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Alfalfa is still nature’s richest feed- 


stuff and Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is still the first choice of value- 


conscious feed buyers. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Delmarva Group 
Reaffirms Stand 
Against Controls 


SEAFORD, DEL.—The Delmarva 
poultry industry prefers to face pres- 
ent broiler price problems standing 
on its own feet, rather than to seek 
help through government controls 
and marketing orders, said directors 
of the peninsula's poultry associa- 
tion at their quarterly meeting here 

With only one dissenting vote, di- 
rectors of Delmarva Poultry Indus- 
try. Inc., affirmed the action of their 
legislative committee, which testified 
in Washington recently against in- 
cluding poultry production controls 
in the Administration's Omnibus 
Farm Bill. Their action followed dis- 
cussion from the floor among the 46 
poultry industry leaders present, and 
backed up a report by E. Bowen 
Quillin of Berlin, Md., DPT legislative 
committee chairman, who told about 
activities of his committee in Wash- 
ington relative to the Omnibus Farm 
Bill. and more recently at hearings of 
the House Small Business committee 

Jim Davis of Seaford, DPI presi- 


He stressed the need for all segments 
of Delmarva’s poultry industry to 
stick together in the 
crisis and predicted that 


price 


present 
Delmarva 


would see this one through as it has 
many others in the past 
Chicken Festival Site 
Bill Rodney of Laurel, Del., DPI's 


general festival chairman, reported 
that bids have already been received 
to hold the 1963 Chicken Festival at 
Salisbury Md., and the 1964 festival 
at Dover, Del. Ocean City, Md., has 
asked consideration as a festival site 
just as soon as its new Convention 
Hall is completed, he said 

Applications from towns and cities 
wishing to hold the 1963 festival will 
be accepted until Sept. 15, Mr. Rod- 
ney said. Harrington, Del., already 
has been selected as the site for the 
'62 festivai and National Chicken 
Cooking Contest finals 

Lloyd Geil of Chicago, general man- 
ager of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board, reported on results of the 1961 
National Chicken Cooking Contest, 
listed plans for the ‘62 contest at 
Harrington, and said that this con- 
test was now considered by many 
food editors and trade people to be 
America’s biggest and most import- 
ant annual poultry promotion event 


Several other reports followed on 
DPI promotion activities, including 
one from Dick Wooten, Salisbury 


who told how “Delmarvalous” chick- 
ens “invaded” the heart of Georgia 
recently during the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce convention in 
Atlanta. 


Georgia Group Backs 
Freight Rate Cuts 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Support for 
the railroads’ reduced rates on coarse 
grain into the South from midwest- 
ern points, plus the reduced fringe 
area rates as offered by the lines, has 
been pledged by the Georgia Poultry 
Federation. 

At a meeting of the association's 
board of directors, the association 
agreed that it would be to the best 
interest of the industry in the South 
to make every effort to obtain ap- 
proval of the rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The ICC aside the rates 
which would have gone into effect 
Aug. 20 on volume shipments of 
grain, pending a hearing on the pro- 
posal. 

The directors decided to circulate 
petitions throughout the state for 
signatures urging the ICC to allow 
the rates to take effect. 


has set 


G. Malcolm, 
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Darrell Runke 


International Names 


Supersweet Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Darrell M. Run- 
ke, 42, has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Supersweet 
Feeds division of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. He replaces 
Lloyd E. Workman. who has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
bakery and durum products for In- 
ternational. 

Mr. Runke has been general sales 
manager of the Supersweet division 
since 1957. He is a graduate of Man- 
kato Minn.) State College. He 
joined International in 1952 as di- 
rector of animal nutrition. 

Mr. Workman, 47, has been in 
charge of the firm’s Supersweet 
Feeds division since it was formed 
in 1952. He joined International in 
1946. Mr. Workman was elected a 
vice president of International in 
1959 and became a director of the 
firm last January. 

He replaces Philip Von Blon, 39, 
vice president, who has resigned from 
International to join the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune Co., Minneapolis, as 
1 vice president. 


Lioyd Workman 


Co-op Egg Marketing 
Plan for Midwestern 


Area Proposed 


MINNEAPOLIS —A program to 
bring about “rapid development of 
cooperative egg marketing in the 
west north central states’’ was out- 
lined here by the chief of the poul- 
try branch of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

John J. 


Seanlan offered his pro- 


posal at the American Institute of 
Cooperation (AIC) annual meeting 
on the University of Minnesota's 


Minneapolis campus. 

Mr. Scanlan said district market- 
ing associations should be established 
in each west north central state 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
North Dakota and South Dakota 
with facilities to serve a sufficiently 
large area for efficient assembling, 
processing and seiling. He suggested 
a volume of 300,000 to 500,000 cases 
per year, and procurement areas ap- 
proximately 100 miles in diameter. 

Wherever available and suitable, 
an existing cooperative in each dis- 
trict might form the marketing or- 
ganization nucleus, Mr. Scanlan sug- 
gested. District associations should 
be affiliated or federated locally, re- 
gionally and nationally for other than 
local sales and for other joint en- 
deavors such as egg breaking or dry- 
ing and fowl processing and market- 
ing. 

Mr. Scanlan said the program to 
develop cooperative egg marketing 
in the area should draw support not 
only from cooperatives, but also from 
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Statements Issued by Antibiotic Firms 


NEW YORK Statements have 
been issued by two drug companies 
indicted by a federal grand jury on 
charges of price fixing and monopoly 
in connection with the production and 
sale of certain antibiotics. 

Indicted were American Cyana- 
mid Co. and its board chairman, W 
G. Malcolm; Bristol-Myers Co. and 
its president, F. N. Schwartz, and 


CYANAMID 


Immediately following announce- 
ment of the indictment, the follow- 
ing statement was issued by Dr. W. 
chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Cyana- 
mid: 

“We have just learned of the ac- 
tion by the federal grand jury in 
New York City. Although we have 
not yet had time to study the 


| charges, we can make the following 


statement. 

“Over the past 10 years we have 
supplied an,enormous mass of docu- 
mentary material to various federal 
government agencies and bureaus 
which have investigated the antibi- 
otics industry. Our employees, _in- 
cluding company executives, have 
testified at length on this same sub- 
ject before three different investi- 
gative bodies of the U.S. govern- 
ment. During the Federal Trade 
Commission investigation, Cyanamid 
provided their lawyer - investigator 
with office space for three months 
and supplied him with more than 
18,000 photocopies of various com- 
pany documents. 

“Three of the investigations—by 
the grand jury, the Kefauver sub- 
committee and the Federal Trade 
Commission—are now going on con- 
currently. Others have included the 
anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice (1955) and the bureau of 
economics of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (1956-58) 

“The cost to taxpayers (including 
our company) of supporting these 
protracted government investigations 
is very great. 

“We have cooperated patiently and 
respectfully in spite of enormous 
cost in time and effort, as well as 

(Turn to CYANAMIDE, page 98) 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., and its pres- 
ident, John E. McKeen. The anti- 
biotics involved were listed as chlor- 
tetracycline (Aureomycin), oxytetra- 
cycline (Terramycin) and _ tetra- 
cycline. 

Although the antibiotics are used 
in feeding, presumably the federal 
case applies primarily to the human 
drug field. 


PFIZER 
A statement with background in- 
formation and comment was issued 


this week by Pfizer: 

“The antitrust suit recently filed 
against Pfizer, two other drug firms 
and the board chairman or president 
of each firm charges that the de- 
fendants conspired to restrain trade, 
monopolize antibiotic production and 
ind fix prices. 

“Following are pertinent points 
Pfizer wishes to make regarding these 
charges: 

“1. This antitrust suit is completely 
different from recent highly publi- 
cized cases in another industry, where 
competitors specifically agreed on 
prices at meetings and it was report- 
ed that persons involved admitted 
their guilt. 

“2. In this antibiotic suit no such 
meetings are charged. The suit is 
based chiefly upon inferences and 
suspicion—a suspicion that since pub- 
lished prices of certain antibiotics in 
some markets tended to find a com- 
mon level, collusion must have been 
involved. Such a conclusion is not 
justified in fact or in law. In fact, 
vigorous competition existed. 

“3. Actually, the antibiotics suit 
can be compared to the Salk polio 
vaccine antitrust case, which relied 
heavily upon inference and suspicion. 
That case was dismissed by the court 
for lack of adequate evidence. 


sale, 


“4. This suit involves nothing new. 
All of the alleged grounds upon which 
it is based have been thoroughly sift- 
ed and re-sifted by various federal 
agencies over years of investigation 
and many months of hearings. 

“5. Pfizer, its president, and all 
other members of its management 

(Turn to PFIZER, page 98) 


CCA Plans Egg 
Marketing Program; 
Director Appointed 


KANSAS CITY — Consumers Co- 
operative Assn. has announced plans 


to enter egg marketing and has 
named an egg 
marketing’ direc- 


tor. 
The regional co- 
operative head- 
, quartered here has 
appointed Ralph 
M. Trees, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, as 
director of egg 
marketing. Mr. 
ee Trees is to work 
Stead, general 
manager of the cooperative’s Farm- 
best, Inc., marketing subsidiary, to 
“develop a program in which CCA 
and its member cooperatives can help 
farmers to get better returns for 
quality eggs,” the announcement said 


CCA states that its move into 
egg marketing carries forward its 
program to assist farmers in the 


marketing of livestock and livestock 
products 

Tracing the move into marketing 
of livestock and livestock products 
CCA said its first step in this direc- 
tion was the 1959 purchase of a hog- 
killing plant at Denison, Iowa. Farm- 
Inc., though not yet operative 
was organized by CCA as a market- 
ing subsidiary, and it will take over 
the Denison plant, which has been 
operated by Crawford County Pack- 
ing Co 

Mr. Trees has had seven years of 
experience as egg marketing special- 
ist for Quaker Oats Co. He is cred- 
ited with having developed the first 
premium-price program for eggs in 
Iowa. CCA says, “Responsible per- 
sons in the poultry industry say that 
he probably has done more for the 
development of quality-egg prices 
than any other one person in that 
state.” 


best 


Carroll Brunthaver 
Named Director of 


Research for GFDNA 


WASHINGTON — Dr. Carroll 
Brunthaver has been appointed di- 
rector of research for the Grain & 


Feed Dealers Na- 


tional Assn., Wash- 


ington, according 


to Charles Force 


of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., association 
president. 

The new staff 
position, said Mr. 

Force, was ap- 

proved by the 

board of directors 

at the Washington 

convention last Dr. C. Brunthaver 
March, and Dr. Brunthaver, a na- 
tive of Ohio, was selected for the 
directorship. 

Raised near Freemont, Ohio, Dr. 
Brunthaver was brought up on a 
general farm, graduated from Ohio 
State University with a BS. degree 
in animal science and M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees in agricultural economics. 
He has a broad research background 
in agricultural economics, plus train- 
ing in statistics and economic analy- 
sis. For the past year, he has been 
with Michigan State University as 
assistant professor of agricultural 
economics, engaged in market re- 
search work. He is 30 years old. 

Mr. Force said Dr. Brunthaver 
will join Alvin E. Oliver, Herbert L. 
Sharp, secretary-treasurer, and Ver- 
lon C. Meyer, director of informa- 
tion, in the Washington office Sept. 
1. This “quick action,” Mr. Force 
said, was made possible as a result of 
the success of “ME Day,” which add- 
ed 500 new members to GFDNA. 

Mr. Oliver stressed the importance 


(Turn to GFDNA, page 98) 
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row pigs but will provide marketing, 
testing and research services, accord- 
ing to news reports 

Officials said the project is aimed 
at strengthening the positions of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota as producers of 
feeder pigs and at helping to provide 
better quality pork. They said it is 
designed to eventually result in pro 
duction of the kind of seed stock that 
at least 80% of the market 
No. 1. Reports indi- 
cated that the new group will set up 
a “supermarket” where farmers can 
and purebred or cross- 


will allow 


hogs to grade 


come select 


bred stock with records of perform- 
ince, thus taking guesswork out of 
selecting foundation animals 

The SBRC is capit ilized at $100,- 
000. Paul Schink, De Pere, Wis., is 
temporary president of the group 
Norval Dvorak of the Wisconsin 
Feeder Pig Marketing Co-op is man- 
iver of the new cooperative. 

News reports said that PCA will 
furnish financing for farmers wishing 
to purchase foundation stock 

General Mills,” it was said, “al- 
ready has done work along the same 
lines on a smaller scale and will pro- 

de nutrition and genetics skills 

“Careass evaluat will be pro- 

ded by Oscar Mayer, and pig han- 
dling and merchandising know-how 
by the feeder pig co-op 

The new co-op will not be in the 
business of farrowing pigs. SBRC will 
provide marketir testing and re 
search services. All stock will be ob- 
tained from top purebred and com- 

il herds. The artificial breeding 
firms will be used to provide bred 
ilts serviced by top boars.” 

As ssembly barn will be con- 
structed here with a capacity for 200 

Its and 50 boars. Other assembly 


ind distribution points will be built 
in the two states as the SBRC grows 
officia S said 

The initial announcement 
that General Mills was one of the 
project and that 


noted 


incorporators of the 


it would provide nutrition and gen- 
etics help. However, no additional in- 
formation on the role of the feed 
firm was available 

Probably there would be no di- 


rect tie on sales of feed to farmers 
but presumably the firm would hope 
to help bu ld feed 


because of its interest in 


sales to farmers 


and help on 


the project to provide better foun- 
dation stock. 

Commenting on the project, Mr 
Dvorak said I think this is one of 
the rare instances where private in- 
dustry and farm cooperatives are 
pooling talent and resources to better 


a product for the ultimate consumer.” 


Mr. Dvorak said that at least 40,- 
000 sows owned by the feeder pig co- 
op's 5.000 members should be re- 


placed if the 80% No. 1 hog goal is 
to be reached 

Norbert Brandt, production man- 
iger of the Wisconsin feeder pig co- 
op, said he looks for the new group 
to develop new lines of breeding and 
through continuous large scale test- 


ing to keep improving the breeding 
stock in the state 

All of the animals offered for sale 
will be tested for meatiness, backfat 


depth, rate of gain, litter size, and 
length and visually inspected for 
market grade before being sold. All 


must meet high standards set by the 
management, officials said 

Shares in the SBRC will be avail- 
able to purebred and commercial hog 


breeders. Permanent officers will be 
elected this fall. 
Citing the need for the project, 


officials said that currently about one 
third of the hogs marketed grade out 
No. 1, and two thirds are 2’s or 3’s, 
indicating fattiness or a 
small percentage of lean cuts. 


excessive 


Under present conditions, it was 
said, farmers find it difficult to search 
throughout a wide area for the right 
kind of breeding stock at a price 
they can afford to pay. 


Broiler Chick Output 
'Remains Ahead of ’60 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s latest hatchery 
report shows the continued big broil- 
er production trend ii recent weeks 
despite low prices. 

Production of broiler-type chicks 
in July totaled about 187.5 million, 
up 7% from a year earlier and a 
record high for the month. Numbers 
of eggs in incubators on Aug. 1 in- 
dicated that the hatch in August 
also will be above a year earlier. 

Output of broiler-type chicks dur- 
ing the January-July period totaled 
nearly 1.4 billion, up 11% from the 
same period in 1960 

For the US., eg in incubators 
on Aug. 1 were up 7% from a year 
earlier. All regions showed increases 


except the New England, middle At- 
lantic and east north central states 


To Discuss Poultry 
Financing at Meeting 


NEWBERRY, S.C.—Financing the 
poultry business will be one of the 
principal subjects discussed at the 
Midlands Poultry Progress Day to be 
held at Newberry College on Sept. 5 
under the direction of the Clemson 
College extension service. The event 
is being held for producers, service- 
feed people and other suppliers. 

H. M. Simons, Jr., assistant vice 
president of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Charlotte, is scheduled to 
talk on the need for poultry financ- 
ing, while Luke B. Hart, State Bank 
& Trust Co., Whitmire, S.C., is sched- 
uled to talk finances to a _ section 
group on commercial eggs. 

A review of what is being done on 
growing out pullets will be presented 
by P. H. Goodings, poultry extension 
department of Clemson, and Leon 
Bloom of Bio-Lab, Decatur, Ga., will 
talk on sanitation in the laying house. 

With the broiler situation what it 
is, Dr. B. D. Barnett, head of the 
Clemson poultry department, will 
speak on “How the Broiler Grower 
Can Stay in Business.” 

A section of the meeting will be 
devoted to turkey growing. Appearing 


men 


General Mills President 
Voices Confidence in 


Feed Division Future 


MINNEAPOLIS We have ever 
confidence in the future of our feed 
operations,” Charles H. Bell, 
dent of General Mills, te 
holders at their annual 
Aug. 22 


Mr 3ell’s comments on 


presl- 


d_ stock- 


meeting here 


feed op- 


erations were part of reports by him 


and Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the board, at the meeting 

The firm's top executives referred 
to record company sales and in- 
creased earnings for the fiscal year 
ended May 31 (Feedstuff July 29 


but indicated that n ment is not 
satisfied and is makin effort for 
greater profit returt on both dollars 
invested and on do r sales 

In commenting n irious acti 
ties and operations, Mr. Bell said 
that “alertness to cl inge and the 
ability to take advantage of many 
new opportunities to all 
of our operations.” He went on to 
say in regard to the feed division: 


“Reported in nnual report 
is the gradual elimination of mar- 
sinal operations in the feed division 
and the decentra tion of formula 
feed production f ties. This does 


not mean that we are withdrawing 


‘on or drying up this impo tant 
segment of our operations 

“We have every nfidence in the 
future of our feed operations 

“The construction of a new plant 
near Charlotte, N.C., the opening of 
several small mills in major feeding 
areas and the closing of the Ross- 
ford Ohio feed plant were direct 
moves to pro ype ns and t 
provide better s for today’s 
i iT | I ers 

“Further realignment will be made 
is necessary to keep abreast of 


country's 


SELL TEXAS MILL 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—The old 
Western Cottonoil Mill, which con- 
tains 34 acres of ! rain storage 
and feed mixing equipment, has been 


sold by the Anderson-Clayton Co. t 
Cecil Johnson and O. T. Ha T 


on this program will be Dr. B. W. | new owners will use the facilities for 
Bierer, animal disease diagnostic | grain storage tempo! y. The plant 
laboratory, Pontiac, S.C., and E. H was used to mix livestock feed dur- 
Mathis, Jr., serviceman from Spartan ng the 1950's, but was idled within 
Grain & Mill Co., Newberry. recent years when Paymaster Feeds 
O. H. Green, Seven Oaks Farm, | a subsidiary of Anderson-Clayton, set 
Spartanburg, is also scheduled to talk | up a feed and broiler operation in 
on where the poultry business is | San Angelo, and shipped the feed in 

headed. from its feed mill at Abilene 
x 

} 


PFIZER AWARD 


WINNER—T. C. Byerly 


(left), deputy administrator, 


farm research, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and president of the Poultry 


Science Assn. for 1960-61, 


congratulates Harry C. 


Whelden, Jr. (right), 


extension poultry specialist at the University of Maine, winner of the 1961 
Pfizer extension teaching award (Feedstuffs, Aug. 19). Warren M. Reynolds 
(center), general manager of the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center, Terre 
Haute, Ind., presented the annual Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. award recently 
on the occasion of the association’s golden anniversary conference at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Mr. Whelden, recognized widely for outstanding 
contributions to extension programs in the Northeast, received $1,000 and 
an engraved plaque for his “distinguished service to the nation’s poultry 


industry.” 
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Egg-Type Chick 
Production Shows 


Gains Over 1960 


WASHINGTON — Production of 


egg-type chicks by commercial 
hatcheries during July totaled 21.6 
million, up 15% from a year earlier, 


according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

While the hatch was down sea- 
sonally in July, the report showed 
that the monthly total bounced back 
ihead of a year earlier after May 
and June totals had shown decreases 
from corresponding 1960 figures. For 
calendar year through July, the 
hatch of egg-type chicks totaled some 
million, up 6% from 1960. How- 

this was 12% below the pro- 
juction for the same period in 1959. 


ever 


Another gain was foreseen for 
August, too. Eggs in incubators on 
were up 21% from a year 

with all regions showing 

The percentage increases 

from 6 and 7 in the New 

land and west south central 


to as high as 65% in the east 
south central area. 


Regional figures on the July hatch 


showed gains from a year earlier 
1 all areas except the mountain 

States. 
Among the different states, there 
considerable variation, with 
showing increases and other 
ecreases in the size of the July 
*h. Indiana showed one of the 


increases. 


biggest 


Compromise in 
Chicken - Citrus 
Dispute Sought 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—A compromise in the 
chicken-citrus feud between Georgia 
ind Florida appeared to be in the 
this week as representatives 
of the two industries met in Atlanta 
to settle the dispute over wing-tag- 
and inspection fees on poultry 
shipped into Florida. 

Georgia has threatened to levy a 
10¢-per-container fee on citrus prod- 
ucts shipped into the state by Florida 
inless that state ceases requiring an 
inspection fee and wing tags on poul- 
try. 

Two Florida citrus representatives 
and two poultry spokesmen, at a 
special meeting, decided to recom- 
mend to their groups that a special 
committee be appointed to work out 


works 


a solution. James Evans, president 
of the Georgia Poultry Processors 
Assn., and Ralph White, executive 


secretary, represented Georgia poul- 
trymen and Bob Rutledge, executive 
vice president of the Florida Citrus 
Mutual, and Bill Strickland, general 
manager of the Florida Fresh Citrus 
Shippers Assn., represented Florida. 

The time element entered into the 
feud because of the upcoming new 
crop of Florida citrus, scheduled to 
moving about Oct. 1. Both sides 
expressed a desire to come to an 
agreement before that time, if pos- 
sible. Both committees returned home 
after the meeting here to inform 
members of their respective associa- 
tions of plans to end the feud. 

Georgia rebelled several weeks ago 
to paying the ‘%¢ Ib. inspection fee 
and also contended the wing-tagging 
was costing Georgia processors a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. 

Alabama recently also threatened 
to levy an inspection fee against 
Florida citrus unless Alabama poul- 
try is accepted by Florida without 
the requirement of tagging and Flor- 
ida inspections. 


begin 


Fire Destroys Firm 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A _ $250,000 fire 
destroyed the office and feed mixing 
and storage building of Ward G. Ack- 
erman, Inc., one of Altamont’s major 
businesses. 


| 
changing conditions in the aE 3 
agricultural economy.” 
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Poultry Hearing 

WASHINGTON—Surface eruptions 
as a result of the recent attack on 
the feed manufacturing industry, par- 
ticularly larger firms, have momen- 
tarily subsided here, but some of the 
basic problems involved in industry 
financing of broiler industry expan- 
sion remain. 

Some politically minded members 
of the special House sub-committee 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


which held hearings apparently would | 


like to publicly put the blame 
over-production in the broiler indus- 
try largely on some of the feed manu- 
facturers. Tom Steed of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the sub-committee, ap- 
peared to be a “prisoner” of some 
other members. 

Two of the feed manufacturers 
mentioned in what was, in many in- 
stances, described as “loose testi- 
mony” before the committee, were 
said to have told the committee that 
they would appear before the com- 
mittee. 

However, some observers felt that 
further hearings on that testimony 
which was termed “scandalous and 
sensational” might not accomplish 
much for anyone in the industry. 

The opening performance of the 
attack on feed manufacturers had its 
big play last week. Some of the ma- 
jor eastern newspapers did. not pub- 
lish any of the testimony, indicat- 
ing concern with the nature of some 
of the statements made before the 
committee. 

While there are obviously serious 
problems for the feed and poultry 
industries, the committee's political 
situation also is involved Several 
members of the Small Business com- 
mittee are concerned with larger po- 
litical offices, and one intends to run 
for the U.S. Senate. 

This situation puts the committee 
chairman in a more difficult spot 

The chairman, Tom Steed, told 
this reporter that he recognizes the 
situation of the feed manufacturers 
and it is this reporter’s view that 
Mr. Steed may wish that he had 
never got into the middle of the af- 
fair. 

Credit Problem 

The basic issue is regarded as one 
primarily of the credit and capital 
situation of the poultry industry 
which has been a food industry sensa- 
tion with its increasingly efficient 
production. Through its technical fa- 
cilities, the feed industry has been 
able to show how to produce qual- 
ity chicken meat at lower and lower 
prices. 


However, 


the banking and 


"MOST INVESTIGATED’ 


ATLANTA—One thing can be defi- 
nitely said about the broiler business 
—it is fast becoming one of the “most 
investigated” industries. There now 
are at least three individual agencies 
or committees looking into the de- 
pressed price situation. 

The House Small Business Commit- 
tee is just one. The Federal Trade 
Commission was said to be investiga- 
ting some complaints which letter 
writers have sent in. And Sen. Estes 
Kefauver was reported to have 
threatened to get into the act with 
his anti-monopoly committee. 

Some observers in this area felt 


for | 


that if the market strengthens, there 


hearings 
extremely 


an end to 
If it continues 


may be 
probes. 


and | 


weak, some say they look for more | 


headlines from Washington. They 
point out that members of the House 
and Senate from poultry areas are 
taking an unusual interest in affairs 
of the poultry and feed trade. 


mercial facilities, as has been noted 
before, did not understand or were 
unwilling to take the credit oppor- 
tunities which the poultry industry 
early reflected, causing feed manu- 
facturers to get in and accept risks 
involved. 

The upshot of this condition, it is 
felt here, is that the competitive 
situation among larger feed manu- 
facturers and others has led to some 
credit abuses, and at the same time 
some operators have moved into feed 
manufacturing themselves, resulting 
in one fine “rat race.” 

Senate Hearing? 

Meanwhile, another aspect of the 
broiler industry problems arises on 
another front. The testimony before 
the House committee flowed over to 
the Senate, where some southern 
senators expressed an interest in the 
“monopoly” aspects charged by 
House witnesses. 

This may mean that the Senate 
anti-monopoly committee may sense 
an opportunity to press another 
monopoly front, this time against 
feed manufacturers. 

As of this time, the House com- 
mittee has not determined whether 
it will hold additional hearings. Com- 
mittee officials have talked with com- 
panies affected by the testimony re- 
garding a possible appearance. 

Some of the testimony before the 
House committee was regarded as 
more significant than other state- 
ments. However, the outcome of the 
hearings in general is still not clear 


Production 
Termed ‘Outstanding’ 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—“A preview 
of the Feed Production Handbook 
(published by Feed Production 
School, Inc.) shows the book to be 
outstanding. This 11l-chapter, hard- 
bound book is a compilation of infor- 
mation which has been needed by the 
feed industry for many years.” 

This observation was made this 
week by Max Cooley of Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, who was chair- 
man of the 1960 Production School 


and this year heads one of the sub- | 


committees. Mr. Cooley looked over 
the proofs of the material in the 
book, which will be a textbook for 
teaching feed technology in colleges 
in addition to being a reference at the 
1961 Production School. 

“Every feed manufacturer will 
want a copy as a convenient reference 
for information pertaining to his op- 
eration, no matter what the size or 
type,” said Mr. Cooley in reviewing 
the book. 

“For example, Chapter 5 covers 
plant layout and design, with details 
and drawing for mills of various ca- 
pacities. Further on in the book, a 
comphrensive and easily read section 
of Chapter 10 is on pneumatic con- 
veying systems. One part of this sec- 
tion, for instance, describes air mov- 
ing devices (positive displacement air 
pumps and centrifugal fans) in a 
very adequate and understandable 
manner. Many other topics of basic 
importance in planning, equipping, 
operating, managing and controlling 
quality in a feed operation also are 
covered in detail. 

“The entire book is a tribute to 
the contributors and authors who 
have devoted so much time and effort 
to its publication.” 

Mr. Cooley urged attendance at the 
1961 Feed Production School, to be 
held Sept. 11-13 at the Continental 
Hotel in Kansas City “to obtain a 
copy of the Feed Production Hand- 
book, and above all, to learn how to 
use the handbook effectively.” 


Broiler Hearing Testimony Reviewed 


WASHINGTON—A review of testi- 
mony offered at last week’s House 
sub-committee hearing on the broiler 
industry shows some of the state- 
ments and allegations which have 
been made before some of the na- 
tion's lawmakers. 

As previously reported, much of 
the testimony was an allegation that 
“major feed mills intend to cap- 
ture the poultry business.” 

There was general agreement that 
feed and poultry operations of all 
sizes and types have been hurt by 
extremely low broiler prices, but 
there was some difference in views 
of testimony before the committee. 

However, some observers did note 
that much of the testimony was of 
. “hearsay” and “uncorroborated” 
type, and it was noted that there 
was in some cases little or no ques- 
tioning or cross-examination and that 
witnesses were not under oath. 

Whether there would be additional 
hearings was not immediately clear. 
Some thought the matter might be 
dropped. However, the fact that there 
were some demands for marketing 
controls, for restrictions on feed com- 
panies, for investigations by federal 
agencies was viewed by some as in- 
dicating possible further government 
activities of some type. 

Many of the witnesses were iden- 
tified as smaller dealers or produc- 
ers; others were from other types 
»f operations, and some congressmen 
presented statements. 

Following is a summary of some 
of the testimony: 

Congressman’s Statement 

Congressman Durward G. Hall of 
Missouri asserted that today, in the 
integrated poultry industry. there is 
not the “normal” reaction to over- 
supply and low prices. “It appears,” 
he said, “that the larger feed com- 
panies deliberately are stepping up 
their distribution of hatching eggs 
and thus are adding to the over- 
supply of broilers that is approach- 
ing disastrous proportions. 

“When a large firm, or a group of 
firms, reacts to an oversupply by 
stimulating still greater oversupply, 
one cannot escape the conclusion that 
there may be ulterior motives. In this 
instance, it appears at least possible 
that by depressing broiler prices over 
an extended period of time, a few 
large firms seek to drive smaller 
firms out of the business entirely, 
and thereby gain complete control 
over the broiler industry. Such pow- 
er undoubtedly would then result in 
higher prices for the few remaining 
feed companies, but the farmer would 
be at their mercy and could antici- 
pate little more than subsistence pay- 
ments. 


“T believe the investigation by this 
sub-committee should include testi- 
mony from both the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to whether there have 
been any violations of the anti-trust 
laws.” 

Mr. Hall said that the group might 
want to consider application of mar- 
keting orders to the problem. At 
the same time, he said that in con- 
sidering such orders, there should be 
some assurance that they would not 
be applied in such a manner as to 
drive certain areas out of the poultry 
business.” 


Hatching Eggs 

A representative of a Georgia feed 
manufacturing firm reported “con- 
siderable loss of customers due to 
certain practices and pressures exert- 
ed by national feed companies which 
have intensified efforts to make in- 
roads in all phases of the industry.” 
His statement went into some detail 
on what he said was an illustration 
of pressures exerted on independent 
hatching egg producers in his area 

He said he was told earlier this 
year by representatives of a Del- 
marva hatchery buying hatching eggs 
in Georgia that they were under cer- 
tain pressures applied by a large feed 


company which financed broiler op- 
erations to which the hatchery sup- 
plied chicks. Hatchery officials were 
quoted as saying that the feed firm 
pressured them to apply pressure 
on Georgia breeder flock owners to 
use the breeder feed made by this 
firm. Major purchasers of the hatch- 
ery’s chicks were said to be dealers 
using the firm’s feed and financed 
by the firm. And the large feed com- 
pany, through its dealers, was report- 
ed “threatening to quit buying chicks 
from that hatchery unless the feed 
of that manufacturer was used ex- 
clusively.” Subsequently, the Georgia 
witness asserted, the Delmarva 
hatchery stopped buying Georgia 
hatching eggs. 

More recently, the witness said, 
the hatchery has had representatives, 
working with the feed company’s rep- 
resentatives, in soliciting the same 
flock owners for hatching eggs. He 
said that if the flock owners agreed 
to use the breeder feed of the large 
company, they would be paid 65¢ 
doz., compared with what he said 
was the recent going price of 55¢. 
“Local feed companies,” he said, “can- 
not sell breeder feed under any con- 
ditions in the face of such an ar- 
rangement. The effect of this ar- 
rangement between the agents of 
the national feed company and the 
Delmarva hatchery buyer has been 
felt directly by me in my business. 
Customers say that they cannot af- 
ford to buy my feed and take the 
risk of selling hatching eggs on the 
average market.” 


Other Testimony 
An Alabama broiler contractor 
charged that there had been de- 
ficiencies in concentrates purchased 
from a feed company, and he re- 
cited certain alleged financial ar- 
rangements and problems in his re- 
(Turn to TESTIMONY, page 93) 


Hess & Clark Film on 


Nitrofuran Completed 


ASHLAND, OHIO—A new 13% 
minute, full color 16 mm. sound film 
telling how nitrofuran drugs have 
helped to improve swine production 
has been completed by Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio. It is being offered to 
interested groups without charge. 

The title is “. . . And This Little 
Piggy Had None.” The film was spon- 
sored by Hess & Clark and produced 
through the University of Kentucky. 

The film illustrates University of 
Kentucky animal husbandry profes- 
sor Dr. Charles E. Barnhart’s initial 
experiments with furazolidone, a ni- 
trofuran, in hog rations. It includes 
Dr. Barnhart’s personal commentary 
and shows on-the-farm results with a 
personal interview with Wilbur Sie- 
brase on his farm near Waveland, 
Ind., where he raises purebred Hamp- 
shire hogs. 

Prominent in the cast are three lit- 
tle cartoon pigs whose “speaking” 
roles add touches of humor. Colorful 
animation is also used to clarify cer- 
tain facts. 

Hess & Clark is making the film 
available without charge to any in- 
terested group via the distribution 
facilities of Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc. A showing may be ar- 
ranged directly or by writing to Hess 
& Clark. The film is described as ap- 
plicable for most youth and adult 
organizations, farm groups, civic and 
church clubs and particularly suit- 
able as a feature for television. 

Producer of “. . . And This Little 
Piggy Had None” was Stuart Hal- 
lock, director of the radio, TV, films 
department at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Ronald Russell-Tutty was di- 
rector and Keith Ballantyne, Hess & 
Clark, and Marvin L. Rand, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, wrote the script. Tech- 
nical supervision was provided by Dr. 
Aaron L. Andrews, D.V.M., president 
of Hess & Clark. 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, Stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 


How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this “weak link” to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION CYP 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown that it keeps its full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol- 
mex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Purdue Reports 


on Soybean, Additive, Corn, 


Vitamin A and Iron Research with Swine 


By R. A. PICKETT 
Purdue Lniversity 

LAFAYETTE, IND. Persons at- 
tending the morning program of the 
4lst Annual Purdue Swine Day heard 
discussions of experimental results 
which included the feeding of ground 
raw and ground heated soybeans, re- 
stricted feeding of high and low 
moisture corn, a comparison of sev- 
eral feed additives, use of shade and 
mist-type cooling and vitamine A 
supplementation of a corn-soy ration. 

The visitors also had an opportuni- 
ty to see the research animals used 
in these experiments as well as at- 
tend exhibits on “Mechanized Feed 
Handling” and “Fly and External 
Parasite Control” presented by the 
departments of agricultural engineer- 
ing and entomology, respectively. The 
afternoon speaking program was con- 
cerned with the economic importance 
of good breeding and herd manage- 
ment programs, iron use by young 
pigs and a nutritionist’s view of the 
present and future status of: swine 
feeding. 

The following reports are sum- 
maries of research conducted by the 
Purdue animal science department. 

THE EFFECT OF FEEDING RAW 


OR HEATED GROUND SOYBEANS 
ON THE GAINS, FEED EFFICI- 


ENCY AND CARCASS QUALITY 
OF SWINE—A. A. Jimenez. T. W. 


Perry, R. A. Pickett and W. M. Bee- 
son: During certain seasons it may 
be economically advantageous. to 
market soybeans by feeding ground 
heated beans directly to swine rather 
than selling the beans and ‘buying 
soybean oil meal. Previous experi- 
mental work at Purdue has indicated 
both improved feed efficiency and in- 
creased gains as a result of feeding 
corn-heated soybean diets. 

Preparation of the ground heated 
soybeans involved grinding (1/16” 
screen) and processing through an 
expansion pellet mill. The pellets 
were then reground. The ground 
beans spent 2'4 minutes in a recondi- 
tioner and were discharged at 210° 
F. Then they went through an ex- 
truder in approximately 50 seconds 
from which they were discharged at 
a temperature of 250° F. 

Experimental treatments were (1) 
Corn-soybean oil meal basal diet, (2) 
corn-soy basal soybean oil 
(equivalent to the oil present in the 
ground soybean rations), (3) corn- 
ground heated soybeans, (4) corn- 
ground heated soybeans plus 0.25% 
DL-methionine, (5) corn-ground raw 
soybeans and (6) corn-ground raw 
soybeans plus 0.25% methionine. 

Results: (1) The pigs fed diets con- 
taining either regular soybean oil 
meal or heated soybeans gained sig- 
nificantly faster than those fed raw 
soybeans. Average daily gains were: 
Reg. SBOM, 1.48; reg. SBOM plus 
soy oil, 1.42; ground heated soybeans, 
1.43; ground heated soybeans plus 
methionine, 1.56; ground raw soy- 
beans, 0.58 and ground raw soybeans 
plus methionine 0.63 

(2) Feed efficiency was improved 
8% over the regular SBOM ration 
when heated soybeans were fed and 
6% when the ration containing added 
soy oil was fed. 

(3) Supplementary DL-methionine 
increased gains slightly but did not 
affect the feed efficiency of pigs fed 
ground heated soybeans. The methio- 
nine did however, result in a 13% in- 
crease in feed efficiency when added 
to the ground raw soybean ration. 

A COMPARISON OF FEED AD- 
DITIVES FOR GROWING-FINISH- 
ING SWINE—R. A. Pickett, J. H. 
Conrad and W. M. Beeson: In past 
research at Purdue, the addition of 
certain feed additives has signifi- 
cantly increased rate of gain and im- 
proved feed efficiency with no effect 
on carcass quality. As new additives 
or combinations of additives are de- 


veloped, it is of considerable interest 
| to the swine producer to know the 
| value of these substances and how 
they compare with other additives of 
proven value. The purpose of this ex- 
periment was to evaluate some anti- 
| biotics, antibiotic combinations and 
a nitrofuran in their effectiveness in 
| improving gain and feed efficiency in 
growing-finishing swine. Treatments 
| in grams per ton to a weight of 100 
lb. and from 100 lb. to market weight 
were: (1) No antibiotics; (2) Aureo- 
| mycin, 20-10; (3) Tylosin, 20-10; (4) 


| Streptomycin, 20-10; (5) Tylosin- 
Streptomycin (1:1), 20-10; (6) Ter- 
ramycin-Oleandomycin (4:1), 10-10; 


(7) Terramycin-Oleandomycin (4:1), 

| 20-10 and (8) NF-67, 25-25. 
Results: (1) Each lot of pigs fed 

a feed additive either singly or in 
| combination gained faster than the 
| control pigs to an average weight 
of 100 lb. 

(2) The six antibiotic treatments 
| resulted in increased gains of 2.4 to 

11.9% for the entire feeding period. 
| Aureomycin or Tylosin gave signifi- 
| cantly faster gains (11% more) than 
| the controls. 

(3) After reaching 100 Ib., the pigs 
receiving NF-67 responded very poor- 
ly, resulting in significantly lower 
gains than the other additive treat- 

ments. 
| (4) Feed efficiency and cost of 

gains were similar for all treaments 
| except NF-67. 


LOW VS. HIGH MOISTURE 
| SHELLED CORN PRESERVED 
| WITH ANTIBIOTICS AND SODIUM 
PROPIONATE FOR GROWING- 
FINISHING SWINE—J. H. Conrad, 
B. Virgin and W. M. Beeson: Earlier 
research has shown that more high 
moisture corn (on a moisture equiva- 
lent basis) is required per 100 lb. of 
gain than when low moisture is fed 
to swine. This experiment was con- 
ducted in an attempt to improve the 
nutritional value of ensiled high- 
moisture corn. Shelled corn and 
soy-supplement were fed free choice. 
High moisture shelled corn was stored 
in air-tight structures and the low 
moisture corn was stored as ear corn, 
then shelled and fed as needed. Treat- 
ments were as follows: (1) Low mois- 
ture corn (19%); (2) high moisture 
corn (28%) with no _ preservative 
added; (3) high-moisture corn (28%) 
with 5 grams per ton of zinc baci- 
tracin added at time of ensiling, and 
(4) high moisture corn (29%) with 
zine bacitracin and 0.5% sodium pro- 
pionate added at the time of ensil- 
ing. 
Results: 


(1) Siminar gains were 


made by pigs fed the shelled corn 
| that had been treated in four differ- 
| ent ways. Average daily gain ranged 
from 1.61 for the pigs receiving high 
moisture corn with no preservative 
added to 1.66 for the pigs fed the 
| low moisture shelled corn. 

(2) Pigs fed high-moisture corn 
| (on a dry matter equivalent basis) 
required only 1 to 3.5% more corn 
| per pound gain than pigs fed low 
moisture corn. Pigs fed high-moisture 
corn (on a dry matter equivalent 
basis) required 1.3% less total feed 
when corn was preserved with zinc 
bacitracin and 3.5% more total feed 
when no preservative was added. 

(3) Although a relatively palatable 
supplement (87% soybean meal) was 
fed free choice, the average consump- 
tion by the pigs fed high moisture 
corn was 0.61 lb. daily compared to 
0.66 lb. daily for those fed the shelled 
corn containing 19% moisture. 


THE FREE CHOICE AND RE- 
STRICTED FEEDING OF LOW 
AND HIGH MOISTURE CORN 
PRESERVED WITH ANTIBIOTICS 
AND SODIUM PROPIONATE — D. 
M. Henricks, J. H. Conrad, B. Virgin 
and W. M. Beeson: The second ex- 
periment with high moisture corn 
was divided into two phases. Phase 
1 was a continuation of the preced- 
ing experiment in which the feeding 
value of high moisture corn (25%) 
preserved with zine bacitracin or 
zine bacitracin plus sodium propio- 
nate was compared with low mois- 
ture corn (145%) when fed on a 
free choice basis. In order to make 
a more critical evaluation of the nu- 
tritional value of the three kinds of 
corn, phase 2 consisted of equalized 
protein intake among the three treat- 
ments and corn intake was equalized 
on a dry matter basis. 

Results: (1) Pigs fed high-moisture 
shelled corn gained slightly more 
than the pigs fed low moisture 
shelled corn (1.30 vs. 1.25 lb. per 
day). There was no difference in 
gains due to the treatment of the 
high-moisture corn with zine bacitra- 
cin or with zinc bacitracin plus sodi- 
um propionate. There is little or no 
difference between the nutritional 
value of high moisture corn (pre- 
served with an antibiotic) and low 
moisture corn. 

(2) On a free-choice basis, the pigs 
fed high moisture corn gained only 
slightly faster and required substan- 
tially more total feed per 100 Ib. 
gain than pigs fed low moisture corn. 

(3) On a restricted basis, pigs fed 
high moisture corn required the same 
| amount of total feed per 100 Ib. 


| POULTRY SCIENCE AWARD WINNERS—Winners of awards at the 50th 


annual meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. at Pennsylvania State Univer- 


sity are shown above. Front row (left to right): Dr. Jack Long, Purdue 


University—Ralston Purina Resident Teaching Award; Dr. F. H. Wilcox, 
University of Maryland—August Hanke Award by U.S. Congress Participa- 
tion Committee, World’s Poultry Congress paper prize, and Dr. F. W. Hill, 
University of California—Borden Award. From left to right in the second 
row are: Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wisconsin—American Feed Manu- 
_ facturers Assn. Award; Harry C. Whelden, Jr., University of Maine—Pfizer 
| Extension Teaching Award; Dr. B. B. Bohren, Purdue University—“Fellow” 
| Poultry Science Assn. Award; Prof. J. R. Cavers, Ontario Agricultural Col- 


lege—“Fellow” Poultry Science Assn. 


Award, and Dr. Daniel Fromm, North 


Carolina State College—Institute of American Poultry Industries Award. 


| periment. Pigs fed the 14-11% 


gain (on a moisture equivalent basis) 
as the pigs fed low moisture corn. 
Therefore, it was concluded that 
there is little or no difference be- 
tween the nutritional value of high 
moisture corn (preserved with an 
antibiotic) and low moisture corn. 
(4) The merit of high moisture 
corn appears to be that it gives the 
feeder an alternative and efficient 
method of storing and handling corn. 


THE EFFECT OF ARSANILIC 
ACID ON THE PROTEIN REQUIR- 
MENT OF THE GROWING PIG__J. 
H. Conrad, D. M. Whitaker and W. 
M. Beeson: Arsanilic acid has been 
an effective feed additive for stimu- 
lating gains and improving feed ef- 
ficiency of growing-finishing swine in 
each of three previous experiments 
at Purdue. This study was the final 
report of a progress paper given at 
the 1960 Swine Day meeting. The ob- 
jectives of this experiment were (A) 
to study the effect of arsanilic acid 
on the protein requirement of the 
growing-finishing pig and (B) to 
study the effect of three protein 
levels (16-13, 14-11 and 12-9) on rate 
of gain, feed efficiency and carcass 
quality. 

Results: (1) The different levels 
of protein had a marked effect on the 
performance of the pigs in this ex- 
pro- 
tein ration gained 56% faster (1.42 
vs. 0.86) than pigs fed the 12-9% 
protein ration. The pigs fed the 16- 
13% protein ration gained 80% fast- 
er (1.55 vs. 0.86) than pigs fed the 
12-9% protein ration. There was no 
significant difference in the gains of 
the pigs fed 16-13 or 14-11% protein, 
but the gains of both groups were 
significantly greater (P<.01) than 
the gains of the pigs fed the 12-9% 
protein ration. 

(2) Twenty-seven per cent more of 
the 12-9% protein ration and 6% 
more of the 14-11% protein ration 
was required to produce one hun- 
dred pounds of gain than when the 
16-13% protein ration was fed. The 
most economical gains were made by 
the pigs fed the highest protein ra- 
tion. Feed costs were $10.34, $8.34 
and $8.04, respectively, for the pigs 
fed the 12-9, 14-11 and 16-13% pro- 
tein rations. 

(3) The above responses are due 
to different protein levels as the vita- 
min and trace mineral fortifications 
were constant and the calcium and 
phosphorus levels were equalized. 

(4) Arsanilic acid stimulated gains 
10% and improved feed efficiency 9% 
when added to the 14-11% protein 
ration. At the higher level of protein 
(16-13%), arsanilic acid had little ef- 
fect on gains but resulted in a 4.4% 
improvement in feed efficiency. Ar- 
sanilic acid had no effect on gains 
or feed efficiency when added to the 
low protein ration. 

(5) There was no significant differ- 
ence in average backfat thickness, 
loin-eye area or percent of four lean 
cuts between any of the three protein 
treatments or between the control 
pigs and those receiving arsanilic 
acid. 


LEVELS OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
VITAMIN A FOR GROWING FIN- 
ISHING SWINE—W. H. Smith, J. H. 
Conrad, R. A. Pickett and W. M. 
Beeson: The vitamin A requirernent 
of the growing-finishing pig has been 
suggested as 400 I.U. per pound of 
ration by the National Research 
Council. The objective of this re- 
search was to study the performance 
of swine fed a corn-soybean meal 
ration to which various levels of vita- 
min A had been added. Two experi- 
ments were conducted to compare 
freshly harvested corn with that 
which had been stored 6-8 months 
to determine if season might affect 
the pig’s response to supplemental 
vitamin A. The similar corn-soy ra- 
tions used in the two experiments 
averaged 0.55 milligrams carotene 
(290 L.U. vit. A equivalent) per pound 
and 0.45 milligrams carotene (240 


LU. vit. A equivalent) per pound re- 

spectively for the fall and summer 

feeding periods. Levels of 0, 400, 800 
(Turn to PURDUE, page 92) 
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PORTABLE MILL — Milton Engel- 
mann (right) explains the Green Isle 
portable mill to R. W. Kelly, director 
of marketing for Farmhand products. 
Mr. Engelmann has been named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Green Isle division of Daffin Corp. 
following a recent merger. The Green 
Isle product will be marketed by 
Farmhand dealers. The Farmhand 
Co. is a part of the Daffin Corp. 


7,810,000 Lb. Turkey CCC Grain Sorghum 
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sorghum which was sold for domes- 


| 
tic use came from the feed grain 
| Sales Announced pool 
_ boug y DALLAS—About 3,267,260 bu. of Commodity Credit Corp. is selling 
| grain sorghum were sold by the Dal- | 8Tain sorghum from the pool to 
WASHINGTON — Purchase of 7,- inn Office al cover costs of feed grain certificates 
810,000 lb. of frozen ready-to-cook | Qi ipural Stabilization and Conserva- | Which farmers cash under the 1961 
U.S. Grade A turkeys to be distri- Garving during the wask ended | feed grain program. 
tion service during e week ended 


buted for use in school lunches was 
made Aug. 18 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Turkey purchases are being made | 


under a program announced July 
31 to help remove excess supplies 
from the market. Financing of the 
program is through funds provided 
under Section 32, Public Law 320. 

Prices paid for the purchase ranged 
from 28.95 to 31.95¢ lb. Total offer- 
ings amounted to 27,005,000 Ib., and 
offers were accepted from 21 of the 
52 firms submitting bids. 

Total cost of the purchase was 
$2,388,000. Shipment on Aug. 18 bids 
are to be made during the period 
Sept. 4 through Oct. 1. 

Next offers are due Aug. 29. 

Offers only from 


are considered 


vendors operating under federal in- 


Aug. 18. According to C. H. Mosely 
director, 2,530,000 bu. were 
export under the | *nt-in-kind 
certificate program and 737,260 bu 
for domestic use 

He said 733,940 bu. of the 


sold for 


grain 


These sales bring to 26,544,255 bu. 
the total amount of grain sorghum 
disposed of since the beginning of 
the current calendar year. Included 
are 18,034,315 bu. for export and 
8,509,940 bu. for domestic use. 


lowa State College: 


These experiments show that soft phosphate 
may be used to supply part of the phos- 
phorus needs of the young chick. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, 


pennsylvania 


. . 
Portable Mill Firm spection in order that turkeys pur- , 
Merged with Daffin ge A Natural, Res arch Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
gS ¢ That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed ef 
HOPKINS. MINN. The Farm- turkeys weighing from 16 to 24 Ib., 
hand Co., a division of Daffin Corp., | ready-to-cook weights. i 
has announced the addition of the | ; 
Green Isle portable mill to its line. | ‘ 
News of the move came with the % 
announcement that Daffin Corp., Hop- | PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES - 
kins, has merged Green Isle (Minn.) Help customers feed hogs, cattle, poultry, : 
Manufacturing Co. with its opera- turkeys and sheep. m2 
tions. 
Green Isle makes the Feedmaster, 
1 machine which grinds and mixes 
home grown grains with commercial 
concentrates and discharges the fin- 
ished feed into self-feeders on the 
farm 
C. F. Pierson, president of Daffin i 
said the move is the latest in the 
firm’s program to expand its agri- = 
cultural machinery lines. 
Robert L. Kelly, director of mar- . 
keting for Farmhand, said that the iF 
Feedmaster will be a major Farm- PAMCO BIG DADDY 
hand product and that the names ; 
Green Isle and Farmhand will be DS d LOADS i 
combined. He said that Green Isle ONLY PAMCO UNLOA an a 
sales will be expanded through Farm- 
hand's dealers | FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 
A corn sheller attachment will be a 
offered to make the grinding and Your customers don’t need to strain themselves fine and tot i 
mixing unit more versatile, officials 7 
said ing’’ sacks and baskets. Customers become more competent Ss, 
Milton Englemann, president of business men while PAMCO does the work. Aft the ; 
Green Isle, has been named vice z 
president and general manager of the PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. You win new % 
Green Isle division of Daffin Corp and spark increased profits while taking the backache . 
The Green Isle plant will continue 
to produce the Feedmaster unit 
Green Isle sales manager Henry Neu- | ae ‘S 
mann continues in the same capacity. PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. co. ee es 
R co 1406 S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, lowa Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
bd iss 
John M. Coppinger to a WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION . 
Speak at NFIA Event Fe BRANCH OFFICE i 
St. Paris, Ohio Phone JUniper 3-6421 
DES MOINES—A highlight of the ' EXPORT OFFICE 
program of the National Feed In- i 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, NY 
gredients Assn. convention Sept. 27- x CABLE: “HOLZDUF,’’ New York 
29 at Lake Lawn ‘ 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING 

OR SERVICE: Eas! Grand Forks, M @ Gaksloces 
wa @ New York, N @ kia. @ 

Texas @ St. Paris hio @ f 


Lodge, Delavan, 
Wis., will be a pre- 
sentation by John 
M. Coppinger, ac- 
cording to NFIA 
officials. 

Mr. Coppinger, 
formerly a faculty 


S 


member at the _= UT HERN — 
University of 49 4} 
Maryland and at | cr 
Johns Hopkins = \ 
John M. Coppinger University, now | Pi 
senior instructor in market training | COMBINATION 
with the General Electric Co. at BULK-BAG Ls == : 
Phoenix, Ariz. He has established SEMI-TRAILER == 


BACK SAVER WITH 
and conducted personnel training pro- STEEL TRUCK BODY OR PNEUMATIC 
grams for general management and # 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


salesmen of G.E. and Hotpoint. 

Until recently, he was senior asso- 
ciate for Phillips Marketways of Chi- 
cago and last spring was selected by 
the Dartnell School of Selling as its | 
featured speaker on sales psychology. 

Mr. Coppinger will speak Sept. 29 
on “What Makes Your Buyer Tick— 
Psychologically.” 


| BULK-MATE 
/ GEAR UNIT 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


a 
| 
E-Z UNLOADER 
Z ~ — 
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Names in 


CHANGES AT NUTRENA—Ron- 
ald Musech has been named superin- 
tendent of the Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
dog food plant of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
succeeding Charles L. Anderson, who 
has been named superintendent at 
Nutrena’s East St. Louis mill. 

Rex L. Brooks, Nutrena feed 
branch manager in Omaha, has been 
appointed southwestern region credit 
manager for the firm. 


COLORADO MILLING NAMES ROY 
PEARSON—Roy Pearson has been 
named assistant sales manager of the 
Ranch-Way feed division of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 

He has been a territory manager 
for Ranch-Way in northern Colorado 
since 1958. 


DOUGHBOY INDUSTRIES 
MAKES EXECUTIVE CHANGES— 
Two changes in the executive lineup 
of Doughboy Industries, New Rich- 
mond, Wis., have been announced by 
Edwin J. Cashman, president. 

James H. Buell, vice president and 
controller, has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Doughboy mechanical division. Don- 
ald L. Reppe, assistant controller 
since 1959, has been appointed con- 
troller to succeed Mr. Buell. Mr. 
Buell replaces E. R. Livingston, who 
has temporarily retired because of 
ill health, Mr. Cashman said. 


BABCOCK SALES POST TO 
JACK SAMUELSON — Jack Samuel- 
son of Trumansburg, N.Y., has been 
named sales repre- 
sentative in west- 
ern New York for 
Babcock Farm, 
Inc., Ithaca, New 
York, according to 
Hans van Leer, 
manager of com- 
mercial sates. 

Prior to his new 
assignment, Mr. 
Samuelson was in 
charge of the or- 
der desk at Bab- 
cock headquarters in Ithaca, N.Y. 


FULLER ADVERTISING POST 
TO HENRY COLE—Henry J. Cole 
has been appointed assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa., according to com- 
pany officials. 


CORN KING APPOINTS STEW- 
ART MORRISON— Stewart Morrison 
has been appointed sales representa- 


Jack Samuelson 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forma. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
OU soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


the News 


tive in northern Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin for the Corn 
King Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Morrison has represented the 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill, for the past eight years, 
and he will continue to handle this 
line during his affiliation with Corn 
King, Officials said. 


CENTRAL SOYA PROMOTES EL- 
DON JOHANNSEN—The promotion 
of Eldon Johannsen to district sales- 
man for east central Ohio has been 
announced by Central Soya’s McMil- 
len Feed division, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Johannsen will make his head- 
quarters in Coshocton, Ohio. As dis- 


Carl Francisco 


Eldon Johannsen 


aia 


Byford MecGlinch John Shelley 


trict salesman, he will be responsible | Co., Chicago, according to K. Max 


for working with Master Mix dealers 
and farmers in promoting the use of 
Master Mix feeds. 

Mr. Johannsen joined the company 
in 1954 and has had several sales 
assignments in the Illinois division. 


HALES & HUNTER APPOINTS 
DAIRY FEED SPECIALIST — Car! 
Francisco has been appointed dairy 
feed specialist in the Pioneer dairy 
feeds department of Hales & Hunter 


Isaacs, department manager. 

Before joining Hales & Hunter, Mr. 
Francisco was sales manager for 
Technical Industries, Inc., and prior 
to that he was associated with the 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club of Mid- 
dlebrook Farms. 


BYFORD McGLINCH NAMED 
MANAGER OF WAYNE DISTRI- 
BUTING — Byford R. McGlinch has 
been named manager of the Wayne 
Distributing Co. in Greenville, Ohio, 
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successor to O’Brien Milling Co., it 
has been announced by the Chicago 
office of Allied Mills, Inc. 

Wayne Distributing Co., division of 
Wayne Feed Supply Co., Inc., is a 
wholly - owned subsidiary of Allied 
Mills, Inc. It has taken over the en- 
tire operation of the O’Brien Milling 
Co. 


COBB’S NAMES JOHN SHELLEY 
TO DIVISION POST—John C. Shel- 
ley, sales and service representative 
for Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc., 
Conrad, Mass., in the southeastern 
area, has been named assistant sales 
manager of the firm’s Foundation 
Stock division. 

The announcement of Mr. Shelley’s 
promotion was made by H. Ted Ray- 
mond, Jr., Cobb sales manager. Mr. 
Shelley joined the Cobb organization 
in 1958, and since then has represent- 
ed the firm in the Southeast. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS NAMES 


FRANK CANNON-TI rank M. Can- 
non, Tenafly, N.J., has been named 


GERALD BECK—Gerald J. Beck has 
been appointed maanger of the Mas- 
ter Mix mill at Flowery Branch, be- 
tween Atlanta, Ga., 
according to McMillen feed division 


officials, Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 
Mr. Beck succeeds Paul Sharpe, 


who has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s new mill at Lockhart, Texas. 


assistant eastern regional sales man- 
ager of Owens-Illinois’ paper prod- 
ucts division. Mr. Cannon 
eastern 
the Toledo, Ohio, company’s Multi- 
wall Bag division. 


has been 


regional sales manager of 


B. J. Ainsworth of Fairfield, Conn., 


sales representative in the Multiwall 
bag division 
since 1956, succeeds Mr. Cannon. 


in the New York area 


Mr. Cannon, who will continue to 


make his headquarters in New York, 
has been associated with the paper 
industry since 195V0. He joined O-I 
in 1956. 


CENTRAL SOYA APPOINTS 


and Gainesville, 


F. G. BEMIS, JR., ELECTED VICE 
PRESIDENT AT BEMIS BAG—F. 
G. Bemis, Jr., director of allied opera- 
tions for the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, has been 
elected a vice 
, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Bemis will 
continue as direc- 
tor of allied opera- 
tions, which en- 
tails responsibility 
for operation of 
the company’s Vis- 
inet mill, paper 
specialty and plastic packaging 
plants. His headquarters will remain 
at the Bemis general offices in Bos- 
ton. 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. AP- 
POINTS DIVISION SALES MAN- 
AGER—John K. Pierce (left in ac- 
companying picture), vice president 
in charge of sales for Charles Bow- 
man & Co., New York, has announced 


F. G. Bemis, Jr. 


FLO-MIN in Your Mill at our risk! 


ENGINEERED TO CUT FEED MIXING COSTS! 


Flo-Min supplies Trace Mineralization. Each Flo-Min product provides the 
Trace Minerals required by the animal—balanced with the 
salt per ton of complete feed. 


Flo-Min out performs other Trace Mineral Salts in flowability. 
Look at the illustration. This is Flo-Min flowability. It flows freely, 
meaning no production down time in your mill. 


A special product conditioner assures that the Trace Minerals adhere to 
the salt. Less segregation. Less dusting out. The result is better dispersion 
of the Trace Minerals when you mix. With Flo-Min as the carrier, 
trace mineralization is scientifically even throughout the feed from 
top to bottom and this means better feed. 


Choose from three Carey Flo-Min Trace Mineralized products in 


bulk or in 100 ¥ bags. 


* Carey Flo-Min for Swine 
* Carey Flo-Min for Poultry 
* Carey Flo-Min for Livestock 


Try any of these Flo-Min Trace Mineralized Products at our risk. 
Our guarantee is unconditional. If Flo-Min is not all we say it is, 
your money will be refunded. 


The risk is ours. The decision is yours. Call your Carey representative today. 
Tell him you want to try Flo-Min in your mill — at our risk. 


THE 


SALT COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, 


KANSAS 
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the appointment of Arthur J. Werner 


(right) as sales manager, special 
products division. The division han- 
dies items of interest to the food, 
feed and pharmaceutical trades that 
are outside the category of nutri- 
tional chemicals. 

Mr. Werner was previously asso- 
ciated as sales director with Breinig 
Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, N.J. 


KEITH CUMMINGS ELECTED 
TO SPECIFIDE BOARD—Keith C. 
Cummings, sales manager of Speci- 
fide, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
elected to the firm’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Cummings is also manager of 
Specifide’s Iowa division with head- 
quarters in Des Moines. 

Other members of the board are 
John O. Beasley, president and chair- 
man; William L. Brickson, Charles 
Pickard, Walter Mussman and Leslie 
Howell. 

JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 
NAMES JAMES F. GEARY—James 
F. Geary has been named southern 
district sales manager for John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., 
and will supervise operations in 
North Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Mr. Geary served as a district man- 
ager for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, feed division in New York and 
New England. 


MINUTE 
ASSAYS 
FOR 
DRUGS 


AND COMPLETENESS 
OF MIX 


Have you ever wondered 
how much overmixing is 


costing you? 


Eliminate this problem by 
using our exclusively 
patented simple - to - use 


tracer technique. 


MICRO TRACERS, INc. 


Dept. B 554 Fulton St. 
San Francisco 2, California 


Ingutries Tnutted 
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CYANAMID 
HELPS YOU SELL 
MORE CATTLE FEED 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Right now, and in the next few months, the most important 
part of this program is the use of a stress feed containing 
disease-protecting levels of Aureomycin for newly-arrived cattle. 
Manufacturers, offering such a feed, build sales volume by offering 
today’s best way to get feeder cattle off to a good start. 


Those first 30 days following the 
arrival of cattle on the farm are 
critical ones. This is the period 


This folder describes the step-by-step 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program for 
a stocker-feeder operation. Also avail- 
able is a new booklet, “HOW TO BUILD 
BIGGER BEEF PROFITS,” which gives com- 
plete details. Both are for distribution 
to your customers. For your copies, see 
your Cyanamid representative or write 
direct to Cyanamid. 


when prompt and efficient mea- 
sures must be taken to give cattle 
high-level health protection. 
Cattle need this kind of pro- 
tection to offset stress and dis- 
ease brought on by shipping, 
unloading and sorting, changes 
in environment and temperature, 
new feeds and feeding methods. 
Alert feed manufacturers, 
serving the principal feeder cat- 
tle areas, have long recognized 
the urgent need for special cattle 
feeds for the critical period—and 
have produced such feeds in 
increasing volume year by year. 
Many of these feed manufac- 
turers say that the major factor 
contributing to the success of 
these feeds is AUREOMYCIN®. 
AUREOMYCIN, fed at the recom- 
mended level of 350 mg. per head 
per day, helps prevent shipping 
fever, bacterial diarrhea and foot 
rot. It helps get cattle on full feed 
fast, keeps them gaining every 
day they’re on feed. 
Shown below are the results 


of three trials in which feeds con- 
taining high levels of AUREOMY- 
CIN were fed to feeder cattle 
which had been subjected to 
stresses of shipping and handling. 

Recommend complete 

Feed-Health Program 
Your stress feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN is an important step 
in a Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program for a stocker-feeder 
operation. The entire, step-by- 
step program is described in 
detail in the advertisement for 
cattle feeders reproduced on the 
opposite page. 

Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is sound, 
practical, proved. Producers will 
find it easy to follow, profit-re- 
turning. Feed manufacturers and 
dealers will find it an effective 
new business builder. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, Princeton, N. J. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


Effect of stress levels of aureomycin on cattle gains (28-day feeding period) 


Without AUREOMYCIN 


With AUREOMYCIN Increase 


No. Daily gain (Ib.) 


No. Daily gain (Ib.) in gains 


Feeder calves 


1. Fall drylot—supplement and prairie hay 83 1.05 

2. Winter range—grazing plus supplement 35 1.01 
Yearlings 

3. Spring drylot—supplement and corn silage 73 2.11 


84 1.25 19% 
35 1.60 58% 
71 2.64 25% 


South Dakota State College 


Your prospective customers are 
reading the advertisement shown 
here. It appears in leading farm 
papers — 4,922,000 impressions! 
These customers also are listening to 
well-known Farm Directors tell the 
benefits of this Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program on 40 radio stations 
throughout the country. 
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HOW TO STEP-UP 
PROFITS FROM 
YOUR STOCKERS 
AND FEEDERS 


This coordinated step-by-step program 
will help you market more cattle, with 
better bloom and quality at lower cost, 


When that good bunch of calves you 
carefully selected arrives, you want 
to bring them along at lowest cost 
and secure highest market returns. 
That’s why this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program was developed 
—to give you improved weight gains 
and feed efficiency; closest possible 
control over the visible and invisible 
diseases that retard growth, run up 
feed costs and result in lower returns. 
This easy-to-follow program 
dovetails the use of good formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and 
the vaccines and medications that 
safeguard your cattle investment. 
Read each step in the Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program and you 


CYANAMID SERVES THE 


to bring you higher returns 


will see that it gives you a common- 
sense timetable and procedure to 
follow throughout every stage of 
your stocker-feeder operation, from 
arrival to market. It is practical, easy 
to use and, combined with good man- 
agement and sanitation, designed to 
help you make more money. 

Your veterinarian and feed man 
will be glad to discuss the Feed- 
Health Program with you. Consult 
your Agricultural College, Extension 
Agent or service man for up-to-date 
practices. Ask your feed man for a 
special folder which describes this 
program in greater detail. If he 
doesn’t have it, write direct to 
American Cyanamid Company, Agri- 


MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF 


AGRICULTURE 


cultural Division, Princeton, N. J. 
®PAUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyar a mid ingre dis nts, are the re sult 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


1. Good start important. Put newly arrived 2. Treat these diseases fast. If you detect ship- 


calves on a good stress feed that provides 350 mg. 
of AUREOMYCIN per head per day, for up to 30 days, 
to prevent bacterial pneumonia, shipping fever, bac- 
terial diarrhea, foot rot and secondary infections. 
Vaccinate with LEBAC” to prevent leptospirosis. 


4. Set up vaccinating program. Schedule your 
vaccinations for infectious rhinotracheitis; for 
anthrax with cArBoz00®; for leptospirosis with 
LEBAC®; for black leg, malignant edema and ship- 
ping fever with TRIBAC®; for red water disease with 
Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin. 


ping fever, bacterial diarrhea or foot rot among 
the new arrivals, treat immediately. Use SULMET 
Drinking Water Solution in your stock tank to 
mass-treat an entire bunch; for individual animals 
use SULMET Intravenous or SULMET OBLETS”. 


5. For profitable weight gains in the feedlot. 
Use a fattening supplement that supplies 70 mg. of 
AUREOMYCIN per head per day continuously. This 
will help prevent the diseases previously mentioned 
plus liver abscesses, and keep feed efficiency up, 
weight gains above average. 


3. Give turned-out cattle extra protection. 
Feed a pasture supplement that supplies 70 mg. of 
AUREOMYCIN per head per day to maintain weight 
gains and help prevent foot rot and respiratory 
infections. Treat pinkeye with AUREOMYCIN Pow- 
der or SULMET” Emulsion. 


. 


6. Here’s your feed-health program pay-off. 
This coordinated program will help you ship more 
cattle, with better bloom and quality at lower cost, 
to bring you higher returns. Follow this practical 
program, in cooperation with your veterinarian and 
feed man. Jt will pay you well. 


| 
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Program Plans Set 
For Southeastern 
Production School 


The 1961 South- 


de- 


DECATUR, GA. 
eastern Feed Production School 
signed to give information for feed 
mill operators, managers and fore- 
men for Sept. 24-26 at the 
Continuing Education Center, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, according to 
the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. 

The school is designed to provide 
information which operating person- 
nel in mills can put into use immedi- 
ately, it was announced, and is .in- 
tended for the inexperienced as well 
as the professional operator. The 
school is sponsored by the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. with the 
cooperation of the Feed Production 


is set 


School, Inc., and the University of 
Georgia. 

Among the highlights of the ses- 
sion will be a discussion on trends 


in the feed industry presented by 
Oakley Ray, of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 

Hal Whitesides of Dawes Labora- 
tories will cover micromixing in a 
workshop session. 

Other workshop sessions will fea- 
ture Dr. Marv Wilkening of Red Hat 
Feeds, discussing quality control, and 


Bob Olson, of Jacobson Machine 
Works, who will discuss hammer- 
mills. 


Other sessions will cover “How to 
Organize and Plan Daily Production,” 
“Personnel Relations,” “Brainstorm- 
ing,” “The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration,” “Shrinkage” and “Preven- 
tive Maintenance.” 

Full information on the school may 
be obtained from the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Association, 235 East 
Ponce De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


‘ManAtronics’ System 
Announced by Park 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. — Philip 
R. Park, Inc., manufacturer and de- 
veloper of “sea-powered” ManAmar 
feed supplements, has announced a 
new analysis and formulation service 
for ManAmar customers. 

Developed by Dr. Michael J. Walsh, 
Park president and a consulting nu- 
tritionist to the medical and dental 
professions, the new service provides 
electronic computation of 30 nutri- 
tive factors in analyzing feed pro- 
grams. The system is called “Man- 
Atronics,” an adaptation of Dr. 
Walsh’s Dicalator and Menutronics 
methods which have been applied in 
the medical and dental areas for 25 
years, according to the firm’s an- 
nouncement. 

“This electronic data,"”’ Wayne M. 
Waller, Park vice president, declared, 
“furnishes the feed facts from which 
our research staff will make recom- 


A business approach to PROFIT! i 


i 


— 
A 


comm | 


WAS CREATED TO MAKE MONEY FOR ‘ou! | 


Offering a complete BUSINESS VENTURE covering every detail 


from market study, investment analysis, operating and 
merchandising plan, personnel training, accounting, finance 
and business counselling. 


Designed around a compact, low-overhead, precision ONE-MAN MILL 


YOUR 


All this in the price of your “Package” 


[_] 25 ton per day—CUSTOM Grinder-Mixer Pak 


installed by Superior service engineers. Turn-key contract! 


A “customatic’’ NUTRITION AND FORMULATION program with feeds 
registered in your name for exclusive selling. Get the facts. 


What capacity fits your needs? 


[] 50 ton per day—MILL STORE Pak 


[__] 75 ton per day—SUPER DEALER Pak 


includes everything ow 
you need to organize 
and operate a 
successful Feed 


Mill business! 


Made and distributed by SUPERI 


ONE 


Questions? Write or call us direct 


oR 
PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 


OR DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION, Hopkins, Minnesota—Phone WEst 8-7654 


COMPUTER — Beverly Hills (Cal.) 


Mayor Jack Freeman, right, con- 
gratulates Dr. Michael J. Walsh, pres- 
ident of Philip R. Park, Inc., at the 
successful demonstration of “Man- 
Tronics” method. At the left is Jerri 
Bruner, machine operator in the Bev- 
erly Hills office of Dr. Walsh. Dr. 
Walsh points out the results pro- 
duced by electronic computer in tab- 
ulating 30 nutritive factors in a typi- 
cal feed program. He said the Park 
research staff at San Pedro, Cal., 
will use results to make recommenda- 
tions to company customers for “bet- 
ter feed at lower costs.” 


mendations to help our customers 
make better feed at lower cost.” 

A demonstration of the new sys- 
tem was given in Dr. Walsh’s Bever- 
ly Hills office. 

Philip R. Park, Inc., has maintained 
sea kelp harvesting, processing and 
laboratory facilities at San Pedro 
and Fontana, Cal. for 35 years. 


— 


Name Speaker for 
AFMA Market Event 


CHICAGO - 
England lecturer, 
ness and radio 


Irv Wermont, New 
author and_ busi- 
executive, will be 
among featured 
speakers to ad- 
dress the third an- 
nual marketing 
seminar of the 
American Feed 
Manufacturers 
Assn., when it is 
held Sept. 20-21 in 
the Morrison Hotel 
here. 

Mr. Werment 
will speak at the 
third general ses- 
sion Thursday, Sept. 21. His talk is 
entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” 

Other speakers slated for the three 
general sessions, which will be held 
Wednesday morning and afternoon 
and Thursday morning respectively, 
will cover various aspects of sales 
and marketing and sales manage- 
ment. 


Irv Wermont 


Oil Firm Buys 
Grain Properties 


TULSA, OKLA.—Mercury Drilling 
Co. of Tulsa has announced the pur- 
chase of facilities of the Jim E. 
Smith Grain Co. at El Reno and 
Union City, Okla. The purchase price 
was said to be “about a million dol- 
lars.” The name of the facilities at 
El Reno and Union City will be the 
El Reno Terminal Grain Co. 

At El Reno, the elevators consist 
of an upright concrete structure hold- 
ing 840,000 bu. and two steel storage 
buldings with 600,000 bu. capacity 
each. At Union City, the property in- 
cludes two country-type elevators, 
one with 54,000 bu. capacity and one 
with 16,000 bu. capacity. The smaller 
elevator has machinery for grinding 
and mixing feed. 

El Reno Terminal Grain Co. will be 
a subsidiary of Mercury Drilling in 
which the Tulsa firm will own 80% 
interest. A 20% interest will be 
owned by Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co. The latter is managed by E. N. 
Humphrey and Jack McCrae. 

Mercury Drilling has been in the 
drilling and oil producing business 
since 1929 and is managed by Doyle 
W. Cotton, Jr. 
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If antibiotics have failed to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 |b.), 


can help check scours — at a cost of just 6¢ per hog.. 


.a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


DYNAFAC ... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 
and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 
growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog...one 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 


the economical way .. 


. add DYNAFAC to your feeds! 


What DYNAFAC has done for these men 
DYNAFAC can do for ANY swine grower 


says WILLIAM SCHERF 

“| marketed 1,100 hogs at 52 months last 
year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never had a 
healthier bunch of hogs... no scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 
“When scours strikes, you can lose a 
few before it gets straightened up... 
and there go your profits for the litter! 
| am sure glad my feed company started 
putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter . 

x . | have not had any scours trouble since.’ 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 
“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak. 
means big losses. Using pig starter with 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 
bothered with scours.” 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. Cc 
KP 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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How Can Feed Suppliers Help Their Poultry Customers 
In Marketing Or Increasing Their Net Returns? 


In order to make some gbserva- 
tions on how we as feed suppliers 
can help our poultry customers, I 


should like to point out some basic 
facts. 

I have here a handful of pennies. 

I have no record of how many I 
have. 

These pennies will not buy very 
much, will not pay for much feed or 
supplies. 

So why be concerned? If I am not 
concerned with a few pennies, they 
may dribble through my fingers. 

But—pennies in the production and 
marketing of eggs can mean a great 
deal to our customers. 

Marketing actually starts’on the 
farm, before the eggs are packed into 
the case or carton. 

Farm management is an important 
part of marketing the product and 
can have a definite effect on the net 
result. 

The feed supplier in many instan- 
ces can bring to the attention of the 
egg producer how important it is to: 

(1) Start with good, healthy stock 
of known production records from a 
reputable hatchery. A few pennies 
saved on a “bargain” chick can cost 
many dollers during the production 


period. 
(2) Maintain good management 
practices, gather frequently, cool, 


clean and keep good holding room. 
(3) If packing im cartons for retail 
store delivery, 


gear production as | 


By H. W. Bermender 
H. K. Webster Co. 


nearly as possible to sales, for uni- 
form volume all year. 

(4) Keep a good set of books. 
Know what is going on. 

Income Factors 

I should like to give you some fig- 
ures on the relative importance of 
certain production and marketing 
factors on the net income of an egg 
producer. 

In order to have a definite size 
flock on which to measure these fac- 
tors, let us take as an example 1000 
hens which produce at an average 
rate of 60% for 12 months (219 eggs 
per hen housed). 

Each of the following would in- 
crease the net income by about $180- 
$190 for the year per 1000 birds: 

(1) One cent per dozen increase 
in the net price received for all the 
eggs laid. 

(2) Six more eggs for the flock 
average (at 36¢ a doz.). 

(3) Four dollars per ton savings on 
the delivered price of feed (equal 
quality). 

(4) Three-tenths of a pound less 
feed per dozen eggs produced. 

(5) One dollar and twenty-five 
cents less per hen invested in hous- 
ing and equipment. 


(6) Twenty five per cent more 
hens per full-time man (at $300 a 
month). 


(7) Twenty cents per hen less year- 
ly debt load. (Debt load is the amount 


of money paid out each year for prin- 
cipal and interest on all debts). 

If through better management 
practices the yearly flock average is 
increased six eggs per hen the farm- 
er has put as much money in his 
pocket as though he had gotten an- 
other cent a dozen for his eggs or 
had paid $4 a ton less for his feed. 

Put it another way, if by crowding 
his hens or using more economical 
construction the farmer cuts his in- 
vestment in housing and equipment 
by $1.25 per hen, and this results in 
a drop of six eggs per hen in his 
yearly average, he has just swapped 
dollars. 

Good Management 

I would like to give you an exam- 
ple of where good management paid 
off. The producer I have in mind told 
me he made money in 1959. This is 
a husband and wife operation, with 
no hired help. 

They carried 3,800 birds with a 
yearly production of 233 eggs per hen 
housed. All eggs except cracks and 
seconds were sold wholesale. The eggs 
were clean and well graded on the 
farm. 

Because of his good pack and good 
yield of grade A eggs, he received the 
top w holesale price 

Usi.z the figures I mentioned be- 
fore ot 60% production or 219 eggs 
per hen per year, the increased pro- 
duction of 14 eggs per hen represent- 


for FREE CATALOG and 
PAYMENT PLAN 


BROWER MFG. CO., 
402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


“Our BROWER MIXER 
_ gave such good service 


for 17 years we bought 
_ a new, larger one." 


cost 


“Our first Brower Mixer was purchased 17 years ago 
and has given such good service we bought a new, 
larger one. We've never had any service problems and 
the cost of operation is practically nil."’ 


BROWER 
Whitluind MIXER 


Exclusive Brower action WHIRLS the ingre- 

dients instead of just stirring or tumbling them 

. produces the most thorough mix you can 

get Every sack 

ependability, fast mixing action, and low 

operation 
est Selling Mixer! 

Ast and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 
3¢ to 5c a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 
3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing ca- 
pacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy, welded construction — built for years 
of trouble-free service. 


Says Robert W. Beste e 
St. Charles Elevator Co., Inc., St. Charles, Nisan 


has the same even mixture. 


make Brower the World's 


All-steel grill floor over 
hopper. All teed remaining 


at bott conveyor 
easily and quickly removed. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk given 
by Harold W. Bermender, egg and 
poultry marketing specialist at H. 


K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants. Mr. 
Bermender was general manager of 
the Connecticut Poultry Producers’ 
Cooperative 1941 until he joined the 
Webster organization in 1960. 


ed a premium or higher net return 
of better than 2¢ per dozen cn all 
eggs produced. 

My friend told me he could have 
sold some eggs to local stores at a 
somewhat higher price but he felt 
the time taken for delivery would 
take him away from his farm and 
might result in a loss of production. 
He kept good records and knew just 
what his costs were. 

The marketing of eggs by our cus- 
tomers in the Northeast is an individ- 
ual program with each producer, de- 
pending on the geographic location 
in relation to a potential market or 
outlet. A great deal depends on the 
type of individual and the size of his 
particular operation. 

Each producer should analyze his 
own situation in an effort to deter- 
mine the marketing program which is 
best suited to his particular opera- 
tion. This is one place where the feed 
supplier can assist his customer in 
looking at the various markets avail- 
able from an objective standpoint. 

Basically there are about five gen- 
eral possibilities of marketing eggs 
from the farm: 

(1) One hundred per cent whole- 
sale, where all eggs are packed loose 
and shipped to one or more whole- 
sale receivers or buyers. 

(2) Some wholesale and some job- 
bing. By jobbing, I mean selling loose 
to retail stores, restaurants, retail 
route men, etc. 

(3) Part jobbing and part on retail 
house-to-house routes plus some car- 
toned eggs delivered to retail stores. 

(4) Packing the bulk of production 


in cartons for delivery to retail 
stores, either chain or independent. 
(5) Practically 100% retail at 


home and on house-to-house retail 
routes. 
I have rated these five steps in 


relation to the possible gross returns 
on the type of sales. In other words, 
all wholesale would return the low- 
est gross, while all retail would re- 
turn the highest gross, and a combi- 
nation of some of the five steps 
would be somewhere in between. 

Now, a higher gross may not al- 
ways return the highest net. Here 
again we must take into considera- 
tion several factors: 

(1) Volume of production. 

(2) Type of operation — family 
farm, or farm with hired help. 

(3) Relative distance to the mar- 


NEW and BETTER...for LESS! 


JIFFY JOINT 


TWO-PIECE 
ADJUSTABLE 


ELBOW 


$44.50 


8” diameter 


e Adjusts to every angle! 

e Only two sections! e Needs no welding! 
e Heavy gauge die-formed steel 

e Two-piece draw band e Flanged ends 
e Economical e Cuts installation costs 


ready for immediate delivery 
Write: Dept. A 


co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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BROWER “Whirlwind” mix. | 
ing paddle at top WHIRLS ee e 
_ ingredients for thorough, even 
mixture. 
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kets and time consumed in making 
deliveries. 

(4) The possible markup for serv- 
ices rendered. 

A case of eggs has a definite mar- 
ket value the moment the eggs are 
packed into a case on the farm. 

Let us assume that value is flat 
market at the farm on a wholesale 
basis. This will show a definite net 
return or a base from which to work. 
The increased net return from this 
point on will depend on the higher 
markup and the cost and time ex- 
pended to obtain the higher gross re- 
turns. 


Good Record Keeping 


Good records should be maintained, 
not only in the production of the 
eggs, but also in all steps taken in 


marketing. Good records of the com- 
plete operation will inform the farm- 
er where he stands and may show 
up weak points that could be cor- 
rected. 


There are several trends showing | 


up in marketing, some of which have 
been running for some time. 

One trend is that the average quali- 
ty of eggs when they reach the mar- 
ket is up. This is important and 
necessary to increase the consump- 
tion of eggs. 

Competition is keen, not only from 
within our northeastern area, but 
also, the fact remains that fine quali- 
ty eggs can be and are shipped in 
from distant producting sections of 
the country. 

However, I think there is a trend 


(Turn to page 22) 
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327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 
and Medications—Protect Your Feed Quality 


Pome TESTING LABORATORIE 


BOX 903 


Build today’s most modern feed mill with Butler square 


tankKs...Butler square tanks handle grain, feed ingredients, and feeds with ease. The new square 


shape provides maximum storage space in a minimum of ground space. All-steel construction re- 


duces insurance rates and maintenance costs. 100% bolted construction speeds erection, eliminates 


slow, costly welding. Contact your Butler Tank Contractor today for full details. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Mfrs. of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels « Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Misscuri * Minneapolis, Minnesota + Galesburg, Illinois « Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
| 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best - 


Growers everywhere are looking. for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under 
practical field conditions. Unistat . . . is more effective as a coccidiostat 
because of its unique combination of drugs. It also provides these other 


profit-making benefits no single drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer's Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed : 


additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charities City 


SY LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE = 


hy 
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for more eggs to be sold closer and | 
closer to the area where they are 
produced. 

We all know that flocks are get- 
ting larger, and I believe this trend 
will continue. 

Another trend is for more and 
more farmers with 5,000 hens or 
more to candle and carton eggs at 
the farm. This practice is especially 
evident here in the Northeast. 

This is a natural—and whenever 
possible, where markets are avail- 
able, the eggs should be packed at | 
the source of production—on the 
farm. The producer has the best sales 
story to exploit. The eggs are direct 
from the farm to the retail store or 
to the consumer 

When the producers are cartoning 
eggs for retail store delivery or on 
retail routes only top quality eggs 
should be packed. The eggs should 
be well candled, uniform in size and 
clean-—clean—clean 

I believe more housewives complain | 
of dirty or soiled eggs than they do 
about some minor interior defect. 


Attractive Cartons 

An attractive 2x6 carton should 
be used with a brand or farm name | 
to build consumer preference for that 
particular product. A dull grey car- 
ton does not enhance the quality or 
encourage the use of more eggs in 
the daily diet. The carton companies 
have many attractive stock cartons 
with color where the farm or brand 
name can be added without additional 
costs. For the large volume producer 
the carton people will be only too glad 
to help work out a good design with 
eye appeal and color 

An unconditonal guarantee should 
be placed on the product, to the store 
and to the customer 

The farmer should put up a pack- 
age he is proud of, which will build 
constant repeat sales 

He should use carton inserts oc- 
casionally. These can be obtained 
from the Poultry & Egg National 
Board. Give Mrs. Housewife some dif- 
ferent or new ways of preparing eggs 
for her family. The producer packer 
must help merchandize his product. 

I know of some producers who oc- 
casionally use a carton insert to tell 
a little story about their farm or how 
the eggs are produced and packed 
a human interest story, not too long, 
short enough to be read and rem- 
bered. 

On retail routes (that is, house-to- 
house), the farmer should try to com- 
bine sales of chickens with eggs 


On retail routes, volume may be 
increased by the use of a card insert 
in the carton with this general idea: 

“We appreciate your business and 
hope you enjoy our farm fresh eggs. 
It is our desire to increase our home 
deliveries and we should like to so- 
licit your help. We shall be glad to 
give you (1 or 2) dozen of our farm 
fresh eggs for each new steady cus- 
tomer you recommend to us. You may 
assure your friends our eggs are 
guaranteed unconditionally fresh 
Thanks a lot.” 

I prefer the use of the carton in- 
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sert rather than merely asking the 
customer to recommend another pros- 
pect. 

Egg Venders 

The use of egg venders may be 
profitable in some locations. They 
will increase retail sales in off hours 
and during holidays. 

Egg venders appear to be more suc- 
cessful when placed in front of the 
farm. I know of some venders that 
were put up at gas stations; they 
did not work out. Apparently, con- 
sumers do not associate the purchase 


| of eggs with gasoline. 


It takes about 200 dozen sales per 
week to amortize the machine in two 
years, so therefore location is im- 
portant. 

I know of some producers who had 
a pretty good volume of retail sales 
at the farm, but they were concerned 
about the time consumed waiting on 
the customers. A vending machine 
was installed and all retail sales are 
now made through the machine which 
has resulted in additional sales be- 


cause of the availability of the eggs 
24 hours a day. 

When packing cartoned eggs with 
your brand or farm name for de- 
livery to retail stores, one program 
that will work in some areas is to 
request the store to price your eggs 
somewhat higher than his present re- 
tail prices. 

Here again the producer must de- 
liver a package of eggs which he can 
guarantee, packed in an attractive 
carton with unquestionable quality. 
Just the mere fact the eggs were de- 
livered direct from the farm is not 
enough the best care should be 
taken to protect the quality which 
the hen laid. 

The consumer wants an egg that 
will stand up and say “good morn- 
ing,” not a poor old egg that is so 
tired from the lack of proper care 
that it just sprawls all over the pan. 

A friend of mine recently ap- 
proached a store manager who was 
known to be a tough buyer. As a 
matter of fact, he is buying cartoned 
eggs for 3¢ under the market and 


has been for some time. Needless-to- 
say, his current supplier is cutting 
corners in order to deliver cartoned 
eggs at a price below market. 

I know the store. My wife shops 
there (not for eggs)! 

At one time this store’s volume of 
egg sales was around 40 cases per 
week. Volume has dropped to 22 to 
25 cases per week. This is a good 
example of what an inferior product 
can do to retail sales. 

My friend suggested putting his 
brand in the store on a trial basis, 
marking his eggs 10¢ a dozen higher 
than the brand which the store was 
regularly selling. (10¢ seems a little 
extreme.) 

Then eggs were priced to the store 
at 4¢ over the market, making a 
total net cost to the store of 7¢ over 
the store’s current costs. However, 
the eggs sold for 10¢ over the other 
brand, giving the store an additional 
3¢ profit on each dozen. 

This program was started on a 
Thursday and continued through the 
weekend. A total of nine cases were 
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sold at the higher price or approxi- 
mately 35% of the week’s sales of 
eggs at this store. 

My friend spent some time in the 
store during the busy hours talking 
to the customers about his product. 

Here again a carton insert could 
be used effectively to tell the story 
of why a particular brand is superior 
and to guarantee satisfaction. 

I believe a 10¢ markup is a little 
on the high side for the average 
store. A more realistic markup might 
be 6¢, resulting in the retail store 
getting 3¢ additional profit and the 
packer getting 3¢ per dozen more for 
his premium pack and for helping the 
store keeper to realize an extra profit 
while gaining satisfied customers. 

New Jersey Certified Eggs, an or- 
ganization located in New Jersey, has 
been on a program similar to the one 
I have just discussed 

The price to the retail store is 
based on costs with a definite markup 
over the weekly average costs on 
eggs and is usually about 5¢ higher 


| 


than the going cartoned prices of 
other egg suppliers. 

New Jersey Certified Eggs are sold 
in all types of stores, including the 
large chain stores. The retail price 
of these eggs is always higher than 
other brands of eggs sold in the same 
store. This is a quality controlled 
program that has worked. 

Fowl Marketing 

In considering the marketing of 
fowl by the individual producer we 
find it is not as flexible as the mar- 
keting of eggs, due to the type of 
processing necessary to prepare the 
product “ready to cook.” 

However, producers in some areas 
have found it profitable to make a 
good chicken pie for distribution on 
retail egg routes and to retail stores, 
restaurants and institutions. 

I would like to give you one ex- 
ample of what can be done. Ned 
Larrabee of Peterboro, N.H., started 
in a rather small way in his kitchen 
and has developed a volume of about 
800 units per week. 


Four sizes of pies are made. An 
8 oz. pie which is sold for 40¢ 
goes mostly to institutions. On a 12 
oz. pie, the wholesale price to the 
store is 47¢ and the retail price 59¢. 
On a 26 oz. pie the wholesale price 
is $1.10; it retails at $1.49. A jumbo 
size pie of 40 oz. wholesales at $1.50; 
it retails for $1.89 

There are no vegetables used in 
the pies; they are all chicken and 
gravy 

All pies are sold frozen. Most of 
the deliveries are made within two 
or three hours so only insulated cases 
are used on the delivery truck 

The bulk of the volume is sold at 
wholesale. The selling prices do not 
vary too much from season to season. 
Therefore, when live fowl prices are 
low the net margin is higher from 
the pie operation 

In order to utilize all parts of the 
bird, this operation makes other prod- 
ucts such as sliced chicken and gravy, 
chicken and creamed 
chicken. 

He stresses quality 


croquettes, 


His prices are 
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higher than commercial competition. 
Not only does he enjoy repeat sales, 
but his volume is increasing. 


Marketing Program 

One service the H. K. Webster Co. 
offers farmers in our area is a live 
fowl marketing program. The volume 
is not high, and the cost to the farm- 
er is low, but the service to the in- 
dividual farmer is important and 
profitable. 

This service is set up on a listing 
basis. We ask the producer to notify 
us at least a week before he wants 
to move the birds, giving us the ap- 
proximate number of birds, breed and 
type, the average weight, the condi- 


| tion of the feathering and any other 


pertinent stipulations. 

These listings are mailed out on a 
Monday for sale of the birds on the 
following Friday. The listings go to 
buyers throughout New England, a 
few in New York and a few in Can- 
ada. 

Bids are accepted over the phone 
from bonded buyers until 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, or the buyers may be pres- 
ent at the office to bid at 1:30. The 


| sale is then confirmed with the pro- 


ducer and the buyer. The buyer then 
contacts the producer and the two 
parties agree on a definite date and 
time for the actual weighing and 
moving of the birds. 

This service has usually meant a 
cent or more per pound above a local 
offer to the producer. 

In effect, we have broadened the 
market for the individual producer 
and have made a supply available to 
the buyer. 

We have sold birds in Main to a 
dealer in New Haven, Conn., who has 
them to Canada. Birds have 
also moved from Maine to Delaware. 

Here is a brief summary of how 
we as feed dealers may help our cus- 
tomers with some recommendations. 

(1) Start right with good stock. 

(2) Keep good records. Keep costs 
in line. 

(3) Establish a brand or a repu- 
tation for a good pack. 

(4) Help them to analyze their 
potential. Pass on ideas or programs 
that have worked for others either 
in production or marketing. Help 
them watch the pennies. 


POULTRY FIRM OPENS 

MACON, GA.—Cagle Poultry & 
Egg Co., Inc., recently held formal 
opening of its new plant here. The 
plant employs 100 persons who pro- 
cess 3,000 chickens per hour and 
125,000 per week. The plant has a 
processing capacity of 5,000 birds per 
hour and 200,000 per week. The firm’s 
payroll is in excess of $5,000 per 
week, according to R. G. Smith, man- 
ager. 
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Unextracted Soybean 
Developments Told 


WASHINGTON—The development 
of a method for processing soybeans 
to make a product containing the 
oil as well as the protein was out- 
lined at an agricultural press Ccon- 
ference here by an Ohio firm 

R. S. Altman of Altman's Mills 
and Power Protein, Inc. of Troy, Ohio, 
said that more than two years of 
research and development have gone 
the new unextracted soybean 
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PFIZER FALL PACK—Special pre- 
mium feature of this 1961 fall pack 
of Pfizer animal health products is 
a two-way safety lamp. The floor dis- 
play is converted from the shipping 
case containing the assortment of 
Terramycin products marketed by 
the agricultural division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. The 
safety lamp is free with each pur- 
chase of a 12-tube carton of Terra- 
mycin for mastitis. 


years ago Mr. Altman began work- 
ing on the idea of not separating 
the whole soybean and not extract- 
ing the oil or any part of it so that 
the fat would remain in the product 

The heat processed soybean, it was 
noted, is available in flake, meal or 
powder form. The flake and meal 
products have been used in animal 
feeding trials and are currently avail- 
able in feeds under Altman Cyclone 
label for poultry, swine, cattle, rab 
bits, sheep and dogs. 

The powder product, it was indi 
cated, will suspend in water for more 
than 30 minutes and can be substi- 
tuted for skimmed milk. Officials 
also said that it may be used in 
baked goods to supply protein and 
fat. 

The process, they said, ‘“accom- 
plishes a form of ‘pre-digestion’ o! 
the nutrients in the whole soybean 
and results in total utilization of the 
high oil content plus the _ highly 
available protein content.” 

An analysis of “Hi-Fat’’ soybean 
meal offered by Power Protein shows 
a crude protein content of 40.5% and 
a fat content of 21.7%, plus other nu- 
trients. 

Mr. Altman, a native of Pennsy!- 
vania, started his own feed business 
in 1912 in Irwin, Pa. Altman's Mil!s 
has a mill at Irwin as well as at 
Troy, Ohio, and has feed stores in 
West Virginia as well as Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Power Protein, Inc., 
is at Troy. 

It was indicated that the process 
for handling whole soybeans was 
tested in a pilot plant prior to com- 
mercial production. 
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Modern feed mill recently built 
in lowa showing Lemanco 
square bins extending through 
roof. Ten separate compart- 
ments are close to mixing area 
permitting gravity discharge 
into weigh buggy. In this type 
construction additional bins can 
be added when needed. 


BULK BULK OUT 


WITH 
SQUARE STORAGE BINS 


Manufactured for the Feed Industry 


The trend toward BULK is gathering momentum. 


Feed companies are promoting it . . . some mill owners have already completed the 
changeover . . . many others have started. These elevator and mixing mill operators know 
that the handling of concentrates in BULK saves money, time and labor. 


With the Lemanco square bin system you can BULK-IN and BULK-OUT with a minimum 
investment, adding more bins as your BULK business grows. 


Some of the ways Lemanco square bins can be used to BULK-IN concentrates are shown 
on this page. These bins have common wall construction with sides, partitions and tops of 
galvanized steel and all-welded painted hoppers . . . smooth walls and a 
minimum pitch of 60° and designed so that no tie rods are necessary. Various 
types of discharge gates are available. 


Lemanco bins shown five-in-line installed next to 
mill building and then enclosed for protection from 
weather. Building floor is extended under bins 
leaving plenty of room for warehouse and storage 
purposes. 


This Lemanco four com- 
partment bin extends 
through the second floor 
of an lowa feed mill. It 
is loaded through a 
cross auger system and 
drawn off to a work 
area into a weigh buggy 
and wheeled to the 


mixer. 


A loadout bin such as this’ permits the mill to 
schedule its operations without having to wait 
for the customer to come for his feed. As many 
compartments as needed can be arranged in this 
manner. 


This elevator needed bulk con- 
centrate storage in a conveni- 
ent location. A concrete slab 
was poured, bins being mount- 
ed outside with augers enter- 
ing the work area. Weigh bug- 
gy received ingredients for de- 
livery to the mixer. Each of 
four augers aia in different 
concentrates. 


This mill increased its finished feed ftorage femanec| 
with two Lemanco 32-ton compartments and 
four 16-ton compartments, eliminating need 
for shut-down due to lack of finished feed LEACH MANUFA TU RIN 
storage bins. Air slide gates make for ease e 
of operation. 

P.O.BOX1010 Phone Liberty 7-5472 


Have your contractor, millwright, feed salesman, or yourself write for 
information how you can BULK-IN or BULK-OUT your mill. GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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BUSINESS BY PHONE — Harold 
Kappers, partner with his father, 
Ben, in the Hingham (Wis.) Feed 
Mill, talks business with a customer 


by phone. 


~ 


DAIRY HEIFER INSPECTION—Harold Kappers inspects a herd of heifers 
that his firm, Hingham (Wis.) Feed Mill, has “farmed” out to a local farmer. 
The heifer program, which was started about one year ago, has helped this 
feed firm to increase its dairy volume 587 tons. 


Wisconsin Firm's Heifer Program 
Helps Build Dairy Feed Volume 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When Harold Kappers and his 
father, Ben, of Hingham (Wis.) Feed 
Mill, established a heifer program 
Aug. 1, 1960, it was part of a long 
range dairy feed development pro- 
gram, which is yielding excellent re- 
sults to date. 

The two feed men (Purina deal- 
ers) started a “Heifer Haven” on the 
farm of a retired dairyman, three 
miles from Hingham, with 32 calves 
on contract. A letter from the Kap- 
pers to farmers stated exactly what 
was contracted for, and this letter 


| brought in enough takers to start the 


project. 

Under the Kappers’ program, the 
mill supervises the heifer program, 
furnishes feed, hay and bedding, with 
these items billed monthly to the calf 
owner. The mill also furnishes fire 
insurance, neck chains, nursing buck- 
ets and a picture of each calf for 
identification. An estimate of feed 
requirements for each calf for the 
two year feeding period was also giv- 
en to farmers, 10 of whom have 
calves in the project. 

The calf owner is required to pay 
12¢ per day for care and bedding for 
each heifer boarded. He must also 
pay breeding, dehorning and feed 
bills. He must also stand the loss if 
the heifer dies from natural causes 
sickness. 

The caretaker furnishes the build- 
ing, water and bunk feeders for the 
hay. He also starts each calf in an 
individual pen for one month, and he 
feeds the heifer according to the feed 
company program. He cares for the 
heifer until one month before calving. 
Program Working Well 

Iarold Kappers says that the pro- 
gram is working out very well. Last 
March, one of the calves was taped 
at 435 lb. The cost per pound of gain 
was about 18¢. The average cost per 
calf at eight months was $81.52, in- 
cluding feed, care, bedding, veter- 
inary fees, etc. 

Since initiating his heifer project, 
Harold Kappers says the firm has in- 
creased its dairy volume 587 tons. 
Some of this increase is attributable 
to the publicity attached to the pro- 
ject; the rest to a remodeled mill 
and to increased outside selling. 

“Many of the calf owners come to 
the ‘haven’ and inspect their calves,” 
says Harold Kappers, ‘and they often 
bring their neighbors along. Natural- 
ly, this is publicity for us and for 
the project.” 

The Kappers hold two feeder meet- 
ings per year, at which time farmers 
get a briefing on the heifer program. 
One meeting is held before breeding 
time and the other at 90 days before 
calving. Feeding records are quoted 
and explained, and farmers are said 
to be vitally interested in such evi- 
dence. 

The Kappers have some advice to 
offer in starting a heifer program 


such as theirs. Their advice follows: 
(1) Be sure to start with good 
healthy calves. They also believe it 
best to start with older calves, those 
ready to go off liquid feed and onto 
dry feed. 
(2) Be sure to have a good care- 


taker. This is very important, say 
the Kappers, for the caretaker han- 
dles the calves for two years and 


much depends on his management. 

(3) Include a 4¢ daily bedding 
charge. Of the present 12¢ per day 
rate, 10¢ is allotted to care and 2¢ 
to bedding. The bedding charge is 
reported not to be sufficient. 

(4) Be sure to publicize the pro- 
gram, so that many farmers have an 
opportunity to visit it and study the 
operation. 

“The daily charges seem a lot for 
the calf owner to pay, but for the 
caretaker, the charge doesn’t seem 
adequate enough,” says Harold Kap- 
pers. “When we get through with 
this project, we'll study all records 
and have a better idea of how to 
operate another one, if that seems 
the thing to do,” 

To handle the increased volume of 
feed business in the stepped up pro- 
gram, Harold Kappers and his father 
invested $9,000 in remodeling and 
new equipment during the past six 
months. A 20 in. Schutte hammermill 
with 60 h.p. was installed, as was a 
Kelly truck hoist, elevator legs and 
driver over hopper dumping. The firm 
also has two 2-ton Sidney mixers, 
with molasses attachment, a Triumph 
corn sheller and a 6-ton capacity 
Pamco auger type bulk truck. Un- 
derground molasses storage amounts 
to 1% carloads. 


“We worked out an arrangement 


where we can also utilize our water 
power in connection with electric 
power,” says Harold Kappers. “This 
saves us about $50-60 per month in 
grinding costs.” 

In the drive-in grain dumping area, 


the firm has a 2-ton metal tank and 
scale. Shelled corn is elevated into 
this tank in the driveway. The corn 
can be weighed off and spouted into 
the hammermill, or shelled corn can 
be weighed and bagged for sale to 
farmers. 

The Kappers have also instituted 
a limited grain bank program. They 
will haul in and store two 6-ton 
loads of grain for each customer 
wishing the service. This amount will 


last most feeders 2-3 months. 


Outside Selling Helps 

In line with a more vigorous mer- 
chandising policy, Harold Kappers 
works outside selling much of the 
time. And this type of selling is pay- 
ing off very well. He gets an oppor- 
tunity to see more than 30 farmers 
per month, and he talks with them 
about their feeding problems. 

For example, he called on one large 
dairy farm where the owner was 
willing to listen to feed costs. He fig- 
ured out how this herd owner could 
balance his dairy ration with Hing- 
ham Feed Mill concentrates, and gave 
him the total dollar cost for a year. 
He then reviewed the grain situation 
with the farmer and figured out how 
much grain he would need to pur- 
chase for a year to supplement his 
own crops. These annual estimates 
pleased the farmer and he signed up 
with the Kappers. 

Two other neighbors heard about 
the figuring and asked Harold Kap- 
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(Turn to 


CHECKING EQUIPMENT — Harold 
Kappers checks out a new Schutte 
hammermill that is part of a re- 
modeling program. 


REMODELED MILL—This photo shows the Hingham (Wis.) Feed Mill, 
owned by Harold Kappers and his father, Ben, ofter $9,000 was invested for 
equipment and remodeling to fit the firm’s long-range dairy feed develop- 


ment program, 
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PREMIX USERS! HOW KEEN IS YOUR BUYING EYE? 


200+FT. or 61 m 


100 FT. or 30.5 m 


70 FT. or 21.34 m 


FOR MAXIMUM 


50 FT. or 15.24 m 


STABILITY 


40 FT. or 12.19 m 


VITAMIN PREMIXES. PROVEN 


30 FT. or 9.14 m 


HIGH POTENCY RETENTION EVEN 


20 FT. or 6.10 m 


UNDER THE MOST ADVERSE STORAGE AND MANUFACTURING 


15 FT. or 4.57 m 
CONDITIONS. DATA PROVING THE SUPERIOR STABILITY OF “256” AVAILABLE 


10 FT. or 3.05 m 
ON REQUEST FOR YOU OR YOUR PREMIX SUPPLIER. FOR BETTER VITAMIN PREMIXES SPECIFY 


5 FT. or 1.52 m 
HETROGEN K “256”, AND BE SURE THE POTENCY IN THE BAG MATCHES THE POTENCY ON THE TAG. 


Please send me information on new K “256” for premixes 


4 E T £ o 0 C H E M | C A L pri A] Please send me information on your regular vitamin.K supplements C] 
CORPORATION 4 


111 East Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. ‘ wae. 
STREET ADDRESS 


*Patents Pending 


NAME TITLE 


FIRM 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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There Is Always 
A Way to Sell 

Big Molasses Moeller and runty 


Frenchy Le Fave, operator and help- 
er respectively, on Joe Brooks’ mo- 
bile milling unit, were stretched out 
on the green lawn of farmer Mike 
Renning’s place eating their lunch 


TUFFS, Aug. 26, 1961 


Molasses munched on a hard boiled 
egg which he kept salting, and 
Frenchy chewed on a ham and rye 
sandwich and ate a couple of green 
onions in between. 

“Well, Molasses,” said Frenchy, 
“we have one more grind and mix 
job this afternoon and then we are 
finished for the day.” 

“That’s right,” said Molasses wip- 


| 


| 


| 


ing the sweat from his brow, “and 
I'm not sorry. It is hot, man!” 

“Sure, it is hot,” Frenchy said, “but 
you and I are on a salary and com- 
mission. We don’t fill our pocketbooks 
when we sit under a tree all after- 
noon.” 

Molasses took a big bite from a 
piece of apple pie half unwrapped 
from cellophane covering. “Well, do 


on SALT 


LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! 


When you deal with Morton Salt Company, your ques- 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with 
a background of more than 30 years experience in 
studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- 


quirements for formula feeds. 


Morton's continuous study and testing program, 
combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working for you. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. F826, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


of Mixing Salts —Multi-Purpose, Swine and Poultry 
Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
where in the country. For more information, ask your 
Morton representative, or write: 


you have any idea how we can make 
some quick money—lots of it, with- 
out working too hard today?” 

“There is no easy way to make 
money and make it honest,’’ Frenchy 
said. “You know that. Quit kidding 
me. Mr. Renning told me that a fel- 
low named Carter bought the Rickert 
farm and is raising lots of show beef. 
That is only four miles away. Let’s 
go see him.” 

Molasses frowned. “Gee, Frenchy, 
I’m kinda scared to talk to those big 
feeders. The average farmer don’t 
phase me, but these big guys do. They 
ask so many questions before they 
say yes or no.” 

Selling the Fringe Area 

Frenchy waved his hand. ‘That you 
have to get used to, Molasses. The 
world is changing. Everybody knows 
more and asks more questions. Joe 
crams us full of things about feed. 
We know our feed, yes? And we are 
not getting enough grinding and mix- 
ing from the big feeders on the edge 
of the territory. Oh, sure, Joe gets 
them close in for the stationary mill 
in town, but it is up to us to get the 
big ones on the fringes.”’ 

“Oh, not today, Frenchy. It’s too 
hot. Why do you have so much am- 
bition?” 

“I have ambition today so I'll eat 
tomorrow,”" Frenchy said. “I have 
to. Let's drive over to see Carter's 


place after we finish. I'll talk to 
him.” 
Talking to People 
Molasses looked astonished. “You 


will? Why does a little guy like you 
have so much guts? I have lots more 
muscle than you (he flexed his arm) 
but I don’t think you would bat an 
eyelash if you went up and talked 
to General de Gaulle.” 

“No, I would not,” admitted 
Frenchy with a grin. “But maybe he 
would! It doesn’t bother me to talk 
to people.” He got up and hitched 
his pants. “Let’s finish the next grind 
job, Molasses. If we don’t get some 
of these big feeders in our fringe 
area, you and me will get a smaller 
pay check, and Joe may be looking 
around for some new guys to run the 
mobile.” 

Molasses frowned. “Gee, do you 
think so, Frenchy? Shucks, I'm wor- 
ried. Now you have spoiled my day.” 

“We all have to worry,” Frenchy 
said. “The man who does not worry 
does not have much in his head. Life 
is all worry. Once you learn that, you 
get along pretty good.” 

After the next grind and mix job, 
Molasses and Frenchy drove the big 
mobile over to the Carter place. It 
had vast acreage and many beef cat- 
tle. Molasses drove the truck into the 
yard. “I'll go see the owner,” Frenchy 
said, getting out of the mobile. “You 
wait here, Molasses, and figure out 
who might date a couple of bachelors 
like you and me.” 

Molasses watched the cocky little 
Frenchman walk to the kitchen door, 
talk to someone, then head for the 
cattle pens. “Golly,” he moaned. 
“What guts! I wish I had more of 
what he’s got. But he doesn’t have 
my muscle.” 

Frenchy was gone quite a while. 
Molasses actually snoozed a little, 
then was awakened by a call. “Hey, 
Molasses, let’s get connected to a 


corn crib back of the barn.” 

With Frenchy was a tall, elderly 
man in black boots, khaki pants and 
shirt and big Stetson hat. He also 
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AWARD WINNER — Through his 
work as president of the Pasadena 
Advertising Club, Paul Krueger, ad- 
vertising manager for the Ray Ewing 
Co. of Pasadena, Cal., has won the 
Ramsey Oppenheim Memorial Award 
for outstanding club president at the 
annual Advertising Association of the 
West convention. Mr. Krueger is 
shown here with his award, which is 
given to the ad club president “con- 
tributing the most to organized ad- 
vertising in the West during the 
previous year and is based on the 
measurable activity of his club and 
his own contributions.” Under the 
leadership of Mr. Krueger, the Pasa- 
dena Advertising Club during the 
past year doubled its active member- 
ship, organized a scholarship program 
for students at San Gabriel Valley 
area and sponsored an Ad Fair, it 
was pointed out. 


wore rimless glasses. His keen grey 
eyes surveyed the mobile mill. 

“It is a big mill,” Frenchy 
proudly. “It can handle any grind 
mix job. It can shell corn, grind and 
mix pellets, and we have lots of mo- 
lasses—all cheaper than you can get 
anyplace else, or set up your own.” 


said 
and 


Contact Just in Time 


The big man grinned. ‘Well, I'll 
give you a chance. I was going to 


phone the feed man at Hanley to 
come pick up grain and haul it to 
the mill to grind and mix. And I've 
been thinking of putting in my own 
feed grind and mix setup.” 

“Sure, you can do any of those 
things,” Frenchy said, “but you want 
to figure how much money you make, 
and how much the grind and mix cost 
you. I think we are cheaper and 
better. You'll see.” 

So Frenchy and 


Molasses ground 


and mixed from 2-6 p.m. Hay was 
chopped and ground, corn ground, 
concentrate dropped in, and they 


even had to phone the Brooks home 
mill for another shipment of con- 
centrate. Mr. Carter stood watching 
the entire process with keen eyes. 
3one weary, Frenchy and Molasses 
finished the job, hooked up their 
milling outfit and prepared to leave 

“T’ll need some more grind and mix 
next week,” said the cattleman. “I'll 
try you for two more weeks and fig- 
ure costs. Then I'll decide whether 
I’m going to buy and install my own 
equipment.” 

Frenchy wiped the dust from his 
dry lips. ‘We will be back with bells 
on, Mr. Carter,” he said. “We always 
want to give good service. And I will 
have Joe Brooks, our boss, come to 
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see you. He has lots of figures on 
how much it costs a feeder to oper- 
ate his own equipment.” 

Mr. Carter’s eyes lighted. ‘Good, 
I'll be glad to see him. I want to 
hear his story. The more facts I can 
get, the better. I want to know how 
I can have my grinding and mixing 
done the best way at the lowest cost. 
The man who shows me that will get 
my business.” 


Dr. Leo Norris Will 


Lecture in Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—Dr. Leo 
C. Norris, well known poultry nu- 
tritionist formerly at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has arrived here as a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Sydney. 

T. J. Robinson of the University of 
Sydney made the announcement. 

Dr. Norris also will lecture at a 
school on poultry nutrition to be held 
later in the year at the university. 
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Indirect 
Steam-Heated 
Drying 
Systems 
by 


Renneburg 8’ dia. Indirect Steam-Heated 
Stainless Steel Drying System for a 
leading breakfast food manufacturer. 


WRITE 


EDW R N N 4 G & SONS CO for 16-page 

Renneburg 

| Bulletin G560, 


Processing 


2639 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland = Equipment’ 


Dryers * Coolers © Screw Presses © Flakers * Granulators © ‘ = 
Cookers * Mixers * Collectors = Material Handling Equipment E i» A 
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Protect your interest turkey 
contracts from start finish 


REPORT ON nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING 
FOR MEAT BIRDS 


If you’re financing turkeys, you have an im- 
portant stake in those birds until they reach 
the processor. And many things can threaten 
your interest. Subclinical infections, for exam- 


ple, can be a constant drag on performance. And there is always the 


chance of a disease outbreak. If a disease outbreak should occur, your 


customer is in for serious losses from stunting and reduced feed effi- 


ciency .. . even if he manages to treat in time to hold down mortality. 
With nf-180 protective feeding, you protect your customers (and your 
financial interest) against severe losses. This report tells how. 


KeitH LANcMo, a Paynesville, Minn., feed 
dealer (he’s pictured on the opposite page) 
says: “Without any question, nf-180 is the 
best single drug for turkeys... and it saves 
a few ulcers for me, too.” 


The reason nf-180 saves ulcers for Keith 
Langmo is because it protects his invest- 
ment in financing turkeys. It reduces his 
risk... increases his peace-of-mind. As Keith 
Langmo says, “When you get disease in a 
house, you run the risk of it spreading 
throughout the whole flock. Any time you 
can do anything within economic reality to 
reduce that disease problem, you’re doing 
something real good. Many times we’d take 
a real licking if we didn’t have it.” 

In addition to reducing risk, nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding makes for happy custemers 
by improving feed performance. It reduces 
early mortality, gets birds off to a faster 
start, improves feed efficiency. 


The principle behind nf-180 protective 
feeding is this: nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols an extremely wide range of turkey 
diseases — more turkey diseases, in fact, 
than any other drug. It protects against 
typhoid, pullorum, paracolon, paratyphoid, 
C.R.D., blue comb, hexamitiasis, synovitis, 
ulcerative enteritis and blackhead. 


In addition, nf-180 cleans out the intes- 
tinal tract...clears up the many hidden 
stresses and subclinical infections that hold 
everyday feed performance down. It pre- 
vents constant disease drag from building 
up and triggering serious troubles. In most 
cases, a regular nf-180 protective feeding 
program costs your customers far less than 
treating troubles as they occur. You’ll bene- 
fit, too, with fewer service calls and fewer 
complaints. 


Here’s what to do: Add nf-180 to your 


starting mash at a rate to provide 100 grams 
furazolidone per ton of total ration. Recom- 
mend this nf-180 fortified ration throughout 
the starting period — including the first 
week on range. 


Then, it is equally important to see that 
nf-180 protection is continued during the 
growing-finishing period ... because if you 
are financing turkeys, that’s when you have 
considerable money tied up in feed. 


During this period, though, we don’t feel 
we can make a specific feeding recommen- 
dation covering all situations. The need for 
nf-180 protection varies from farm to farm 
and area to area. You can recommend an 
nf-180 protective program to fit the indi- 
vidual feeder, based on local past history 
and disease problems. Here are 3 programs 
that are used successfully by many feed men. 


7 
= 
Elwood Swanson, Turlock, Calif., feeds nf-180 to 150,000 market turkeys with “excellent results.” . 


¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon, 
and paratyphoid are problems, a 2-lb-per- 
ton level of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) 
fed continuously gives dependable results. 


* Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon 
and paratyphoid are not likely problems, a 
1-lb. level of nf-180 (50 grams furazolidone) 
protects against stress setbacks and a wide 
range of other diseases. 


¢ Where disease is not a constant threat, 
growers report good results using the nf-180 
week-a-month plan. A ration containing 2 
Ibs. of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) — 
fed 1 week out of 4 — cleans up birds, fights 
stresses, knocks out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and cause trouble. 


When your servicemen are called out to 
farms to check on flock troubles, nf-180 
should be the first drug they turn to if they 
suspect something is wrong. nf-180’s wide- 
range effectiveness stands the best chance 
of stopping the trouble. Even when the 
major problem is diagnosed, it is important 
to remember that diseases seldom attack 
singly. nf-180 — in addition to stopping the 
primary trouble — is also effective against 
a host of secondary problems. 


The best way to predict how your cus- 
tomers will like nf-180 protective feeding is 


John Ash's son, Bob, was this year’s Reserve Sweepstakes 
winner at the National Dressed Turkey show. 


to see what present users say about it. In 
these excerpts from tape-recorded inter- 
views, nf-180 users answer some common 
questions about protective feeding: 


How do you use nf-180 
for best results? 

WaLTeR SCHWEDLER, Portland, Oregon, 
hatcheryman, uses the following nf-180 pro- 
gram for the 65,000 birds he grows out him- 
self... and also recommends it to his poult 
customers: “The first 10 days, we start 
poults on a prestarter containing a 2-lb. level 
of nf-180, Then we go toa 1-lb. level through 
the rest of the 7 to 8-week starter period, 
making sure we leave the nf-180 in until the 
birds settle down on range. After that, we 
use a periodic once-a-month feeding.” 


JoHN AsH, Ashkum, III, is a 25-year 
veteran in the turkey business, He says: 
“Tt is absolutely essential that our starter 
feed contain nf-180. We feed the 2-lb. level 


continuously for the first 8 weeks. After 
that, we feel you can delete it for short 
periods if you’re careful to observe the birds 
and conditions. If you see trouble approach- 
ing, get nf-180 back in there again.” 


Does nf-180 live up to its claims? 
E.Lwoop Swanson, owner of Westlock Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Turlock, Calif., grows out 
150,000 turkeys a year in addition to rais- 
ing 12,000 to 16,000 breeders. He replies: 
“nf-180 works! It must work, because we’re 
getting excellent turkeys. I feel nf-180 is 
doing a real swell job for us.” 


Don AND JERRY WHARTON, partners in a 
Sacramento, Calif., turkey hatchery, recall: 
“One of your representatives told us about 
nf-180. He skid it was something that was 
going to help all of us. At the time, we 
thought it was just salesmen’s enthusiasm. 
But the following year we tried it on a small 
scale. It was so effective we now recommend 
nf-180 to all our customers. I’d say 90% 
of the 1,200,000 poults we put out are start- 
ed on nf-180.” 


What specific benefits have you 
noticed from nf-180? 
KEITH LANGMO, who you met on the oppo- 
site page, says: “‘nf-180 keeps birds in con- 
dition. It helps them build up resistance. It 
makes the bird stronger. Keeps the bird 
healthy. Keeps the intestinal walls in condi- 
tion so the birds can absorb the nutrients.” 


How does nf-180 compare 
with other drugs? 
Pau BANDEL, Rochester, Minn., has raised 
4,000-5,000 turkeys a year for 31 years. He 
says: “There are many good drugs, but I 
would definitely say nf-180 is one of the 
very top products put out to help turkeys.” 


KEITH LANGMo adds: “I would say that, 
without any question, nf-180 is the best 
single drug for turkeys. If I had to pick the 
one drug that did the most for our opera- 
tion, I’d pick nf-180.” 


Hatcherymen Don and Jerry Wharton report 90% of their 
customers start their poults on nf-180. 


How do you feel about the 
cost of nf-180? 
Don AND JERRY WHARTON: “Why, com- 
pared to what a fella could lose, the cost 
of nf-180 is nil. It’s just nothing!” 
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Keith Langmo says: “nf-180 keeps the birds in condition... 
and it saves a few ulcers for me, too.” 


Paut BANDEL agrees. He says: “Some 
people ask, ‘Why do you use nf-180? That 
costs money.’ Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid 
off in dollars and cents.’ I have to foot the 
bills, and I’m convinced nf-180 does pay 
and pay good!” 


How would you like to raise 
turkeys without nf-180? 


KeitH Lancmo: “I wouldn’t like to. I im- 
agine I could, but it would make our job 
more difficult. nf-180 is one of the things 
that make your job a little easier.” 


PAUL BANDEL: “I’d hate to raise turkeys 
without it! I feel more relaxed . . . less help- 
less with nf-180 in my feed.” 


Get in touch with your Hess & Clark sales- 
man. He can answer any questions you may 
have...and can get you started on an 
nf-180 protective feeding program. 


These informative selling aids 
help acquaint customers with 
nf-180 protective feeding 


By starting an nf-180 protective feeding program 
now, you'll profit from powerful selling support. The 
4-page folder shown here is currently running as an 
insert in leading turkey magazines. It also makes an 
informative handout piece for your store. The nf-180 
Profit Pointer dial en- 

ables you and your cus- La od 
tomers to quickly dial | 
the correct nf-180 level 
for treating specific 
diseases. 


Controls more poultry problems 
than any other drug 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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On Obsolete Bag Closing 
Sewing Machines! 


Replace with fast, efficient, 
modern equipment. All sizes 
from portables to automatic 
| conveyors to fit your job. 


For prices, terms and name of nearest representative write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


4865 Osseo Road Dept. F-61 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


Feeder Pig Program Explained at 
Meeting Sponsored by Feed Company 


By Special Correspondent 


SEDALIA, MO.—The part of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in a feeder pig pro- 
gram in Missouri was outlined at a 
recent swine producer meeting spon- 
sored by General Mills. 

The event, held at the 
State Fair Grounds, included talks 
by college specialists, swine produ- 
cers, veterinarians and others on vari- 
ous aspects of swine management, 
disease control and feeding. 

In addition, the program, called 
New Horizons in Swine Production, 
included a talk by P. M. (Pat) Wat- 
ers, sales manager of the south cen- 
tral region of General Mills’ feed divi- 
sion, on his firm’s part in “New 
Swine Horizons.”” Mr. Waters did not 
elaborate on all of the details at the 
meeting, but the program was de- 
scribed by observers as “fair and 
workable.” 

Feeder Pig Program 

General Mills is supplying manpow- 
er and service to elevate the feeder 
pig business in Missouri. The firm is 
acting as a clearing house in helping 
the farmer secure good breeding 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ’Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 


national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 


FOR POULTRY 


ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company mobile, alabama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Missouri | 


stock, develop a sound disease and 
feeding program for production, se- 
curing buyers and setting a standard 
of pricing that is fair and equitable 
to both the producer and buyer, with 
agreements for the feeder pig produc- 
er and purchase agreements ready to 
put the program into action. 

To show the protection to both the 
buyer and producer of feeder pigs, 
part of the contract reads: Producer 
shall give written notice two weeks 
in advance of the time a group of pigs 
is anticipated to be ready for de- 
livery. Buyer will inspect such feeder 
pigs upon receipt of the notice to de- 
termine that the pigs are approxi- 
mately 40 lb. live weight. If the pigs 
meet the above standards, a mutually 
agreeable date (not later than 7 days 
after the date specified in Producer’s 
notice to buyer) shall be selected for 
pickup. Buyer shall count and load 
feeder pigs at Producer’s farm as 
pigs are caught and carried to Buy- 
er’s trucks by labor furnished by Pro- 
ducer. Live weight poundage shall be 
obtained from the nearest certified 
scale in the vicinity of the Producer's 
farm which is acceptable to both par- 
ties to this agreement. Risk of loss 
shall pass to Buyer upon loading of 
pigs onto trucks at Producer’s farm. 
In the event severe weather condi- 
tions during the loading of any group 
of pigs make determination of live 
weight poundage impractical, the par- 
ties hereto agree to arbitrate the live 
weight. 

Buyer agrees to pay for the feeder 
pigs purchased according to the price 
schedule set forth as follows: The 
sale price of the pigs shall be com- 
puted by taking the average weekly 
price of No. 1 and 2 grade barrows, 
as reported by USDA, of the average 
of the Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City markets, the 14th week after 
pigs are picked up at the Producer's 
farm. Payment shall be $8.00 at the 
time of picking up the pigs and the 
balance immediately after final price 
is computed. For each pound over or 
under the 40-lb. weight, 10¢ per pound 
will be added or subtracted. For the 
purpose of figuring the weight of each 
pig, the total weight of all pigs 
picked up, divided by the number of 
pigs, shall constitute the weight of 
each pig. Fourteen weeks after the 
producer sells his feeder pigs he re- 
ceives additional pay over the $8.00 
he received at time of delivery ac- 
cording to the following scale: 

Average weekly 

USDA No. | & No. 2 Sale 


barrow market (Omaha, price of 

St. Joseph & Kansas City) 40 Ib. pig 
$12.50 and under ........... x $ 8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
13.55 to 14.00 . 5 9.50 
14.05 to 14.50 . 10.00 
14.55 to 15.00 : 10.50 
15.55 to 16.00 .... e 11.50 
16.05 to 16.50 ...... 12.00 
16.55 to 17.00 12.50 

Producer agrees to furnish a 


Health Certificate, signed by a li- 
censed veterinarian, on all pigs de- 
livered under this agreement, indi- 
cating the management, health, and 
vaccination program carried out. 

This agreement is for a period of 
three years with a seven-month writ- 
ten cancellation notice. 

This is the major portion of the 
Purchase Agreement. 

The meeting was held at the State 
Fair Grounds’ Coliseum. Some 275 
hog producers left their fields to let 
them soak up the rain that was fall- 
ing while they soaked up information 
from hog experts. Bob Christianson, 
research editor for General Mills re- 
search farm, Indianola, Iowa, was the 
master of ceremonies. 

Jack Kroeck, executive director of 
the Missouri Veterinary Medical 
Assn., was the first speaker. Mr. 
Kroeck is a Missouri University grad- 

(Turn to MEETING, page 71) 
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Once again Philip R. Park, Inc. leads the way with rapid, 
scientific analysis for better feed formulation that saves you money. 


ManAtronics Feed Formulation Service is furnished FREE to ManAmar 
customers. Using an electronic computer, no less than 30 nutritive 

factors are tabulated and evaluated in the analysis of your program. From 
this the Park research staff makes recommendations for your high-nutrition 
formulas at reduced costs to you. No guesswork—no costly delays. 

Each formula is computed to your individual needs. 


ManAtronics, another bonus for ManAmar customers, is part of the service 
which has made Philip R. Park, Inc. an honored name in the feed industry 
for more than 35 years. 


ManAtronics Feed Formulation Service is an adaptation for the feed 
industry of Dr. Michael J. Walsh’s widely known Dicalator and 

Menutronics systems successfully used for the past 25 years by 
the medical and dental professions in nutritional analysis. 


For full information as to how this new Park service 
can start working for you, write or telephone: 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 
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A Survey of: 
The Quality 


Aug. 26, 1961 


of Newly Laid Eggs 


On Farms in British Columbia 


concern in any industry 
is uniform and high quality ,in the 
commodity produced. The quality of 
an egg is at its best when it is newly 
laid. Subsequently, various physical 
and chemical changes occur which 
contribute to the loss of those char- 
acteristics regarded as desirable. The 
deteriorative changes which occur 
after the egg has been laid are fairly 
well understood and the handling and 
environmental factors which deter- 
the nature and rate of deterior- 


A major 


mune 
ation can be reasonably well con- 
trolled. Although the quality of eggs 


is highest at the time of laying, there 
nevertheless, considérable differ- 


are 

ences in the quality of eggs as laid 
Our knowledge of (and ability to 
control) factors affecting the physiol- 
ogy of the laying birds and conse- 


quently determining the quality of 
the not so extensive as 
is our understanding of the factors 


eggs laid is 


By B. March and J. Biely 


University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 


egg-producing areas in the province. 


affecting quality subsequent to lay- 
1. Lower mainland—south side of 


ing 
Information at the production leve!] | Fraser River. 
is of at least equal importance to that 2. Lower mainland—north side of 


at the handling and marketing level Fraser River. 


In realization of the need for in- 3. North Okanagan Valley. 
creased information in the former 4. South Okanagan Valley. 
area, particularly with regard to con- 5. North Vancouver Island. 
ditions prevailing in this province, 6. South Vancouver Island. 


Within each area the selection of 
the flocks to be tested was at the 
discretion of the provincial inspector 
collecting the samples. On farms on 
which more than one flock of laying 
birds was maintained, separate sam- 
ples were taken from the individual 
flocks. 


the British Columbia Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the British Colum- 
bia Department of Agriculture re- 
quested a survey to ascertain (1) 
the degree of variability existing in 
the quality of newly laid eggs in 
British Columbia and (2) the factors 
affecting the quality of newly laid 


eggs. Information Obtained on Fiock 
OUTLINE OF SURVEY PROCE- | History —The following data were 

DURES: obtained on each flock tested and 
Set ee have been considered in this report: 
Selection of Flocks from Which 2 Breed and strain 

Egg Samples Were Drawn—Samples 2. Age. 


were drawn as follows from major 3. Vaccination programme for New- 
castle disease and/or infectious bron- 


chitis. 


TABLE 1. Examples of Data Collected in Survey 4. Housing and management. 
In addition, data were collected on 
Aver Egg several other aspects pertaining to 
Relative* egg Ageof Vac- col- | environment and egg handling, which, 
Flock Haugh Values Haugh weight Breed- birds cinat - Hous- Feed "9 lections Farm for various reasons, are not discussed 
No. Average Range Value gm.)* er mos.) program} ng system{ perday 
' 95 88-105 51.3 A 5 ° floor M 3 | | Handling of Eggs—A sample of 30 
2 94 = 82-10! 52.3 H 5 ° wire M 3 ! | eggs was taken from the production 
3 93 78-104 52.2 M 7 R slate M 0 2 | of each flock. Each sample was drawn 
04-162 53.9 6 4 0 5 Keyes trays in cases or half-cases. 
8 90 75-103 59.7 A 3 E cage 6 ' 6 All eggs included in the survey 
¢ 90 81-99 58.7 c 9 ° wire M 3 ' reached the laboratory on the late- 
10 89 25-101 2.5 D 2 ° cage M 2 7 | afternoon of the day on which they 
70 40-87 63.9 8 15 cage M =| The eggs broken out for 
126 7 9.80 5.0 8 17.5 R ies S 3 io | measurement of interior quality 24 
121 6947-87 653 F 14 2 cage M j 16 | to 36 hours from the time at which 
122 69 © 43-90 626 G 12 R floor 6 5s | they were laid. 
123 64 41-87 66.3 dD 23 R floor S 2-3 41 | Measurement of Albumen Quality 
124 63 29-82 64.4 a 12 e floor G 3 10 (Haugh Values*)—The eggs were in- 
125 62 0-8! 67.7 8 22 R floor G 3 10 | dividually weighed in grams. They 
126 6! 42-82 67.7 8 17 floor G 3 10 
199 10-06 2? 16 Were then broken on a glass plate 
and the height of the alubumen meas- 
° » greater than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey ured in millimetres. The relationship 
similar to the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey. of the albumen height to the egg 
less than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey. weight was calculated in terms of 


| 

egg weighs 56.7 grams. H 1ugh Values. 
| 


+ | pound 453.6 grams; | ounce 28.35 grams; a 2 oz 
¢ O no vaccination Other Observations—Observations 
E early vaccination against Newcastle disease . Newcastle disease and infectious bron- regarding cleanliness of eggs, shell 
i n tim srior to th 
chitis one or more es prior to the onset of egg production quality, meat and blood spots, and 


R repeated vaccination against Newcastle disease 


© M all-mash, 


yolk mottling were recorded. 
RESULTS OF SURVEY—Al! eggs 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In summary, 
the research reported here indicates 
that egg quality is affected by: (1) 
Age of birds, (2) vaccination and 
(3) management factors. The authors 
plea for standardized methods of egg 
production in order to maintain good 
egg quality. 

Mrs. B. March is a research asso- 
ciate in the department of poultry 
science at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Prof. J. Biely is chairman of the 
department. 

Their article reports the first phase 
of study which has a goal of deter- 
mining, if possible, the reasons for 
egg quality variations which add to 
the cost of grading and marketing. 
During the summer of 1960 the Brit- 
ish Columbia Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. asked for and received the co- 
operation of the British Columbia 
Department of Agriculture to initi- 
ate a study of egg quality. 

It is believed that there has been 
no previous work on the quality of 
newly laid eggs in the manner in 
which this has been done. 


total of 3,810 eggs from 127 flocks 
on 41 farms. Examples of data ob- 
tained are shown in Table 1. 

The flocks tested were 
code numbers on the basis of the 
average Haugh Values of the eggs 
broken out. The farms on which the 
flocks were located were numerically 
coded in the order in which they 
appeared in the table. 

The flock average Haugh Values 
ranged from 95 to 61, with an over- 
all average of 80. Figure 1 shows 
graphically the distribution of the 
flock average Haugh Values. It was 
apparent that there was a great deal 
of variability in the interior quality 
of the eggs laid by different flocks. 
Within each geographic area there 


assigned 


were found to be flocks producing 
eggs of below and above average 
quality. 


The history of the individual flocks 
was then studied in an attempt to 
establish what factors might be com- 
mon to the flocks producing the poor- 
er quality eggs. 

Breed and Strain—The flocks test- 
ed in the survey included stock from 
19 breeders. There was considerable 
disparity in the number of flocks 
from each breeder (Table 2) so that 
stock from Breeder A was represent- 
ed by 46 flocks while there was only 
one flock in the survey from each 
of breeders M-S inclusive. It is felt 
that assessment of the quality of eggs 
laid by different strains of birds is 


TABLE 4. Numbers of Flocks Tested from 
Different Types of Housing 


Type 


G mash and grain No. of flocks 
collected in the survey were laid be- ao 
tween October, 1960, and March, 49 
TABLE 2. Number of Flocks Tested of Stock from Different Breeders 1961. Observations were made on a | Fioor with litter (with or without 
roost racks) 54 
Breeder A Ht JS K LM NOP QO R S 20 
ty. R. R. Haugh, U.S. Egg and Poultry | Wire floor .............seeeeeeee 4 
No. of flocks 44 #19 «#17 9 7 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 ! | ! | | I Magazine, 43:552 (1937) 
TABLE 3. Effect of Vaccination Program in Relation to Deviations from | TABLE 5. Effect of Type of Housing in Relation to Deviations from 
the Expected Haugh Values the Expected Haugh Values 
— = — 
Relative Repeated vaccination Early or no vaccination Relative Floor pens Cages 
Haugh Value* No. of flocks No. of flocks Haugh Value* No. of flocks No. of flocks All flocks 
22 39 < 4) 20 
6 20 18 8 
> 2 38 > 19 2! 
Chi-square 12.93 P less than 0.0! Chi-square = 4.81 
< i 30 Floor pens < 30 9 early or no 
4 14 14 é vaccination 
> I 18 > 18 20 
Chi-square = 4.04 Chi-square = 7.70 P less than 0.0! 
< 9 Cages < repeated 
2 6 4 2 vaccination 
Chi-square 13.21 P less than 0.0! Chi-square = 0.99 
* < less than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in survey. * < less than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey. 


similar to the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in survey. 
greater than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in survey. 


Vv 


similar to the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey. 
> greater than the average Haugh Value of eggs from birds of similar age in the survey. 


| 
| 


FIGURE 1. Frequency Distribution of Flock Average Haugh Values 


made more reliably on the basis of 
Random Sample Test results than 
from a survey of the present type 
There has, accordingly, been no sum- 
mary of the data obtained for the 
different breeds or strains represent- 
ed 

Age of Birds The ages of the 
birds in the flocks tested varied from 
5 months to 27 months. The fre- 
quency distribution of the ages of the 
flocks is shown in Figure 2. Sixty-six 
per cent of the flocks were between 
8 and 13 months old at the time the 
samples were taken. Interior egg 
quality has been shown to decline 
with increasing age of the bird. The 
relationship of flock Haugh 
Value to flock age was therefore de- 
termined and curve is 
shown in Figure 3. From this graph 
it is evident that the variations in 
interior quality of the tested 
were in large measure due to differ- 
ences in the ages of the flocks in- 
volved. 

The rate at which interior quality 
decreased with age of the birds was 
rapid during the first five months of 
production and gradually levelled off. 
The decline in Haugh Value for the 
first 5 months’ production was 8.6 
units, during the next 5 months 5.8 
units, and between the 15th and 20th 
months of production, only 3 units. 

From the graph in Figure 3 it is 
possible to predict the probable 
Haugh Value of from birds of 
a given age. In the fourth column of 
Table 1 the average Haugh Value for 
each flock has been related to the 
estimated Haugh Value read from 
the graph in Figure 5 for birds of 
that age. 

Vaccination Program Some 
piratory diseases are known to af- 
fect egg quality. Following recovery 
from the disease, egg quality im- 
proves in varying degrees. The pos- 
sible effects, in this regard, of vac- 
cination against Newcastle disease 
have not been conclusively assessed. 
Some of the flocks included in the 
survey have never been vaccinated, 
others had been vaccinated before 
they came into production, and others 
were on a program of repeated vac- 
cination. It was accordingly of inter- 
est to compare the interior quality of 


average 


regression 


eggs 


eggs 


res- 


eggs produced by flocks in relation 
to the vaccination program in effect. 
In Figure 4 the individual flock 
average Haugh Values are plotted 
against the age of the birds. The 
points are marked O, E and R to in- 
dicate that the flock represented was 
unvaccinated, vaccinated prior to the 
onset of production, or was on a pro- 
gram of repeated vaccination respec- 
tively. In considering the position of 
the points relative to the regression 
line, the most obvious observation to 
be made is that, for repeatedly vac- 
cinated birds one year or more in 
age, none of the flocks’ average 
Haugh Values appear appreciably 
above the line. It therefore appeared 
that older birds which had been sub- 
jected to repeated vaccinations laid 
eggs of poorer quality than birds 
which had never been vaccinated or 
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FIGURE 2. Frequency Distribution of the Ages of Flocks Tested in Survey 


which had not been vaccinated after 
reaching sexual maturity. Table 3 
was set up to analyze this possibility 
statistically. 

In Table 3, the total 
flocks in the survey | 
into two groups on the 


number of 
been divided 
basis of the 


vaccination program to which they 
were subjected. Each of these groups 
was then divided into three sub- 
groups in the albumen quality 
was respectively below Simuar to 


and above that expected for birds of 
similar The number of flocks 
falling into the sub-groups in the un- 
vaccinated or early vaccinated birds 


age 


indicates an even distribution of rela- 
tive Haugh Values. In the case of 
the birds which had been repeatedly 
vaccinated, on the other hand, ap- 
proximately two thirds of the flocks 
were in the group in which the eggs 
were of less than the expected qual- 
ity. Statistically it was found that 
the distribution of flocks on the basis 
of relative Haugh Values could not 
be considered the same for the birds 
which were vaccinated after they 
came into production as for those 
which had never been vaccinated or 
which had been vaccinated only be- 


(Turn to EGGS, page 62) 


FIGURE 3. Regression of Haugh Values of Eggs on Age of Birds 
(The curvilinearity in the regression is highly significant.) 


FIGURE 4. The Haugh Values of Eggs from Birds on Different Vaccination Programs Relative to the Expected Haugh Values for 
Birds of Similar Age 
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Don't Mix Without— 


CK 


Distributing Station 
FT. ATKINSON, WIS. — Hartwig 


Ong 


THE ECONOMICAL DRY BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES | 


| Feed, Inc., has completed installa- 
| tion of a bulk feed distributing sta- 
' tion here. The new facility includes 
| eight 20-ton bulk tanks to handle 
| turkey and broiler feeds, and a 10- 
ton bulk feed delivery truck with 
three compartments. 

Wilfred Hartwig, who announced 
the facility, also owns Ft. Atkinson 
Egg & Poultry Market. 


SELL CARGILL PROPERTY 


MERRILL, ORE.—Purchase of the 
operations and facilities of Cargill, 
Inc., here by Winema Elevators, Inc., 
Tulelake, Cal., has been announced 
by Ivan Kandra, president of the pur- 
chasing firm. Involved are the eleva- 
tor and cleaning plant at Merrill, and 
elevators located at Lost River and 
Stonebridge, sidings in Oregon and 
Staley siding in California. Mr. Kan- 
dra said grain storage capacity will 
be increased from the present 600,- 
000 bu. to a total of 1,700,000 bushels. 


Processing Company. 


PH AM 3-3096 | 


— 


Anchor Mill Company's Bulk Feed Supermarket 
at Tuscumbia, Mo., planned and erected by Marshall 
Construction Co., Marshall, Mo. Prepared Bulk Feed 
is stored in and delivered direct to trucks from five 
overhead Columbian Bulk Feed tanks. Supplements 
are stored for mixing in four Columbian tanks (be- 
hind overhead tanks). Feed is milled, mixed and 
pelleted in mill; automatically conveyed to Bulk 
Feed Tanks 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


COLUMBIAN , 


SINCE 1893 


Bulk Feed trucks for turkey, chicken and hog raisers of the 


Simple Columbian Bulk Feed installation cuts 
costs and speeds feeding of 500 head of 
stock a year for Robinson Bros. Feediot, Great 
Falis, Mont. Two 4400 bu. Columbian AAA 
Sy bins and three 990 bu. Columbian Bulk. 
eed tanks are connected to single leg. Scale 
house measures and proportions feed. Planned 
and erected by Roger H. Duniap, Great Falls, 
Montana. 


“Do-it-Yourself” Feed mill cuts feed costs and 
sooding time with a 30 ton daily bulk feed 
capacity, at Lafayette, Colorado. Ground grains 
are fed through leg to four 22.8 Columbian 
bulk feed tanks. Slide gates in auger at bot- 
tom permit we and mixing feed grains, 
Planned and erected by Madron Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 


Tuscumbia, Mo. area are filled supermarket fashion in minutes 
from Anchor Milling Company's five 1414-ton Columbian Bulk 
Feed Tanks. They have their choice of a variety of feeds milled, 
mixed and pelleted right at the mill. 

The new supermarket system of bulk feed preparation and de- 
livery has proven so popular that the plant is operating at ca- 

city 10 hours a day, according to Homer Wright, manager. 
Until Anchor Milling Co. put this modern, efficient installation 
into operation, feed had to be hauled nearly 100 miles and 
feed cost was high. Now a variety of pellet and crumbled feed 
is prepared from local grains and mixed with concentrates at 
the mill. The supplements are stored in four 8.2 ton Columbian 
side draw-off tanks and brought to the mixers and pelleting ma- 
chines by auger conveyors. A series of augers elevates, conveys 
and distributes the feed to the overhead storage tanks. Tank in- 
take gates are ground controlled. 

Bulk trucks drive onto a 10’ x 50’ scale under the tanks. Ina 
matter of minutes the selected feeds are accurately measured 
into the trucks by scale and ground-operated gate control. 
Loading capacity is about 4 tons per hour. 

Anchor Milling Company’s efficient Bulk Feed Supermarket 
is just one of many ways Columbian Bulk Feed tanks and equip- 
ment are increasing the efficiency and lowering the cost of feed 
marketing and livestock feeding. Whether you are a feeder, 
miller or feed dealer, Columbian can help you make more profit. 
Why not write today, outlining your requirements? Columbian 
engineers and Columbian-approved contractors in your area are 
ready to assist you. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


P.O. Box H-4013 Kansas City, Mc. 


Member, American Dehydrators A 


jate Member Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


for Lasting Strength 


Predicts Lower Prices 
For Feeder Cattle 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Feeder cattle 
prices will likely be down this fall, 
according to Glenn Grimes, extension 
livestock marketing specialist at the 
University of Missouri. 

He says that several factors point 
to lower prices on the average than 
a year ago. First, the calf crop is 
larger. The July 1 report indicated 
a 1% increase. 

Second, feed grain prices will like- 
ly be higher. And third, profits from 
feeding this past year have been quite 
low. 

Some of these facts, says Mr. 
Grimes, will be offset by the excellent 
pasture and forage conditions 
through much of the feeding area. 

Considering all of these factors, 
Mr. Grimes estimates that prices of 
feeder cattle will probably average 
$2 to $3 cwt. below last year’s 
prices for the remainder of the year. 
Prices during August and September 
may be about the same as in 1960, 
and then run $3 to $4 lower during 
October, November and December, he 
believes. 


Returns $92,318 to 


Members, Patrons 


NORMA, N.J.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Farmers Cooperative 
Assn. of Vineland has approved three 
“payout plans,” with a total disburse- 
ment of $92,318.66 for FCA members 
and patrons, according to Elia Clem- 
enson, president. 

In announcing the cash payouts, 
Mr. Clemenson stated that “due to 
the strong financial position of the 
cooperative, we have declared that 
all 1950 equity certificates will now 
be redeemed in full. This amounts 
to $46,725.33 returnable, in cash, to 
participating members and patrons. 

Mr. Clemenson further disclosed a 
total disbursement of $19,450.60 to 
members and patrons who participat- 
ed in FCA’s special “1% Cash Dis- 
count Plan,” made available to all 
feed purchasers for the fiscal year 
ending July 31. 

He further noted that checks to- 
taling $26,152.73, representing inter- 
est on equity certificates, are now 
being forwarded to members and pa- 
trons. 


Courier System 


CONCORD, MASS. — An overseas 
courier system to safeguard the ar- 
rival and initial care for Cobb White 
Rock breeding stock has been initi- 
ated by Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, 
Inc., Concord. 

Several shipments to Europe have 
been made under the new system, ac- 
cording to H. Ted Raymond, Jr., 
Cobb sales manager. In each case, 
shipments were accompanied by a 
member of the Cobb production de- 
partment. It is his task to insure 
competent handling during the trip, 
and to be sure that the foundation 
stock chicks are provided with prop- 
er quarters and care. 

In most cases, the courier stays on 
several days after delivery to be sure 
that the proper rearing and health 
promotion program are being carried 
out. 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


LONFOSCO sis 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fla. 


em so. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


| 
Muscatine, lowa | 
NEW BULK FEED “SUPERMARKET” 
| “Busy at Capacity 10 Hours a Day” Says Anchor Milling Co. Manager 
_ 
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Pigs or piggy banks getting your profits? 


Switch to 


proved worm control in one day’s ration 


With Dowzene® DHC in your feeds, you offer a proved 
worm control in one day’s ration! And that means profit 
for you and your customers, 


Dowzene DHC effects significant savings in worm-control 
costs (a particularly important feature in a year of de- 
pressed hog prices) . . . and offers many advantages over 
other wormers. Dowzene DHC is palatable, safe, easy to 
use . . . does not interfere with feed conversion or daily 
gain. Dowzene DHC is safe for poultry, too! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dowzene DHC keeps inventories in line. With Dowzene 
DHC, you reduce your inventory of additives and spe- 
cialty feeds . . . keep finished feed costs in line for sales 
and repeat sales. You win steady customers for more 
benefits at less cost. 


Your Dow Feed Industry Sales Representative can give 
you full details about Dowzene DHC, Or, write to THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Buildings, 
Midland, Mich., Attn.: Feed Industry Section. 


Midland, Michigan 
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QUALITY CONTROL—Quality con- | 


trol in feed manufacturing 
one of the subjects discussed at the 
Feed Production School Sept. 11-13 
in Kansas City. And one of the speak- 
ers will be Warren Armstrong of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Armstrong is pictured here going 
over his presentation at a recent pro- 
gram rehearsal. 


Superior Feed Mills 
To Be Division of 
Mid-America Corp. 


OKLAHOMA CITY-—The purchase 
of Superior Feed Mills, Inc., here, by 
Mid-America Corp., announced last 
week, will result in formation of a 
new divison of the investment firm 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 12, page 1). 

Mid-America says that its acquisi- 
tion policy enables the new affiliate 
to be accepted into the 
structure as a separate division in its 
particular category unless the pur- 
chase is made with the objective of 
absorbing it into an already existing 
division. 

Because Superior Feed Mills is 
Mid-America's first entry into the 
feed manufacturing industry, it will 
be a separate division, the new own- 
er company said. 

Mid-America says that in such a 
case as the purchase of Superior, 
principal officers and management 
personnel and usually the entire staff 
are requested to remain in the com- 
pany’s employ under long term con- 
tracts. “This is particularly true when 
the purchase involves the establish- 
ment of a completely new division.” 


Mid-America itself is a young firm, 
having been organized Sept. 2, 1959 
It now has assets estimated at $27 
million. Organizers include: W. W. 
Whiteman, Jr., now president; Roy 
J. Turner, former Oklahoma gover- 
nor, and C. R. Anthony, a prominent 
southwestern retailer 

Mid-America’s investment opera- 
tions until now have been divided 
into areas of functional activity and 
fall into three categories: Financial, 
industrial and real estate. Now, feed 
manufacturing joins the activities of 
the investment firm. 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


will be | 


corporate | 


USDA Adds Report 
On Corn Futures 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released the 
first issue of a new monthly Com- 
modity Exchange Authority report 
showing the makeup of traders’ hold- 
ings (open contracts) in the corn 
futures market which currently are 
of record size. 


Alex C. Caldwell, CEA adminis- 
trator, said the purpose of the report 
is to provide additional public in- 


formation on corn futures similar to 
the monthly reports which the agen- 
cy issues on traders’ holdings in 
the futures markets for wheat, soy- 
beans, cotton, wool and wool tops 

In late July open contracts in 
corn futures, primarily on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, were at the 
highest level in 38 years for which 
the CEA has records, Mr. Caldwell 


said. The end-of-July figure, amount- 
ing to 135,383,000 bu., was up 10% 
from one month earlier, and nearly 
three times the level of one year 
earlier. 

The size of the corn futures mar- 
ket has been increased, the CEA 
administrator said, by substantial 
participation of both small and large 
including speculators and 
hedgers. He also said the pattern 
of traders’ holdings in corn futures 
at the end of July was typical of 
large futures markets; small trad- 
ers and large speculators were buy- 
ers on balance—net long in the mar- 
ket—and large hedgers were sellers 
on balance—net short. 

The new CEA monthly report is 
entitled: Commitments of Traders 
in Corn Futures. Requests to be 
placed on the mailing list for the 
report should be addressed to the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 


traders, 


More Grade A Hogs 


OTTAWA—Increased premiums on 
top quality hogs have resulted in an 
increase in the grade A marketings 
and a decrease in grade C hogs mar- 
keted in Canada during the first six 
months of this year, according to a 
report compiled by the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Commenting on the situation, El- 
gin Senn, chief of the grading sec- 
tion of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture’s Livestock Division, said 
that the government's decision to in- 
crease the premium of grade A car- 
casses and to drop the premium paid 
on grade B hogs appears to be hav- 
ing the desired effect. 

“These grading figures,” he said, 
“indicate that Canadian hog produc- 
ers are making a worth-while effort 
to produce more of the long, lean, 
bacon-type hogs that produce the 
kind of products that competition 
from other kinds of meat requires.” 
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Report Results of 
Study on Pelleted 


Rations for Steers 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS - 
The results of a Texas A&M College 
trial checking the results of feeding 
pelleted alfalfa, pelleted concentrates 
and pelleted rations at 47% and 65% 
concentrate fattening 
steers have been announced. 

Steers fed 65% and 47% 
trates with alfalfa hay made practi- 
cally equal gain in a 245-day feeding 
trial, according to D. S. Logan, J. 
H. Jones and Dr. P. J. Lyerly. They 
noted, however, that the average car- 
grades favored the steers fed 
the higher level of concentrates. 

It was stated that the study was 
undertaken because of the trend in 
the livestock feeding industry toward 
the pelleting of a complete ration. 
They said that in general pelleted 
roughages have produced consistently 


levels for 


concen- 


cass 


centrates have been variable and in 
instances unfavorable to pelleting.”’ 


HISTORICAL MILL 

us Study, steers fed ie pellet- 

STILL OPERATING ed rations or the rations containing 
BENTON, WIS.—Lafayette (Wis.) either pelleted concentrates or pel- 
County’s first gristmill, which has leted alfalfa had near equal gains and 


“arcass grade 
harbored machinery for grinding feed carcass graae 


since 1829, is still operating under The loose ration of 65% concen- 
the guiding hand of its present own- trates and ground alfalfa hay pro- 
er, Herbert Hardman. duced satisfactory gain and finish 

The historic mill, which is water- but the results we re poor for the 
powered by the Fever River, includes 47% concentrate level. The pelleted 
a roller mill, feed cleaner, oat huller, 47% concentrate ration produced 


more gain than any of the other ra- 


corn sheller and feed mixer. B 
| tions, the Texas res 


Founders of the mill were Andrew 
Murphy and his five sons. Today, the | 


earchers said 


Steers fed long or unground alfal- 


i j j é av with loose concentrate ro- 
firm is known as Hardman’s Mill. | fa hay with loose concentrates pro 
| duced only slightly less gain than 

those on rations containing pellets 


ides were well be- 
study showed 


but the carcass ¢ 
ground low the average, the 


“Pelleted com- 


higher gains than | 

rhages. | = 

ground roughages | The researchers noted that the in- 


plete rations high - roughage have } clusion of round de-linted ‘‘throw- 
produced more gain than similar over’ cottonseed in the pellets 
nonpelleted rations,” the three seemed to reduce the incidence of 


said. “The results between pelleted ent losses from 


and non-pelleted rations high in con- 


bloat, but did not prev 


| 

men 

| it. 


Insects, insect larvae and 
mold colonies creep through grain like the most subtle 
cancer ... suddenly bursting to life, mushrooming, de- 
vouring and swallowing up profits .. . destroying hun- 
dreds of bushels of valuable grain. Like a vicious cancer, 
these grain thieves can be stopped only if caught in time. 
. YOU MUST KNOW IT EXISTS 


TO STOP DESTRUCTION .. 


Colonies of grain cancers give themselves away. When 
they are active, growing, eating things, they create heat. 
When readings on Hot Spot equipment indicate an iso- 
lated trend to higher temperatures, while other thermo- 
couples in the same bin are holding constant or generally 
decreasing temperatures... you know that there is a 
trouble spot forming and you can take action to prevent 
grain damage. HOW HOT SPOT DETECTS TEMPERATURE 
TRENDS Thermocouples, integral parts of the cable like 


burglar alarm... 


the one on the opposite page, are suspended in the grain 
at 4 to 6 foot intervals, depending on the type of grain 
you generally store. Each thermocouple senses tempera- 
ture within a twelve foot circle. Each thermocouple is 
read individually on the Hot Spot control instrument. 
You know what is happening in every area of every bin. 
You pinpoint trouble and stop it before it starts. 

THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW 
you afford to lose? You recognize the value of Hot Spot 
protection. Are you going to put off the purchase of the 
Hot Spot Temperature System until you've suffered a 
serious loss? It doesn’t pay to gamble on losing your 
storage profits when the cost of Hot Spot protection is 
so reasonable. Write today for free literature or call 
AT-89541 collect to arrange a meeting with a Hot Spot 
representative. 


How much grain can 


DETECTOR, INC. 


Temperature Sensing Division, 214 3rd Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
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June Consumption 


Of Feedstuffs Rises 


WASHINGTON—Consumption of 
commercial feedstuffs during June 
totaled 1.9 million tons, about the 
same as May but 100,000 more than 
in June, 1960, according to figures 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Consmuption during the first nine 
months of the season totaled 17.2 
million tons as compared with 16.4 
million in the same months of 1959-60 
and the five year (1954-58) average 
of 14.7 million. 

USDA estimated the number of 
grain consuming animal units to be 


fed in 1960-61 at 166.5 million as 
against 165.7 million in 1959-60 and 
163.1 million, the average. On the 


basis of these data, 206 lb. of feed 
was fed per animal unit the first 
three quarters of this season com- 
pared with 197 lb. in the same period 
last season and the average of 181 lb. 

Oilseed meal consumption of 9.5 
million tons, October through June, 
was 665,000 tons above the same 
months of last season, USDA pointed 
out. Increases were registered in each 
of the oilseed meals, but the largest 
was in soybean meal, with a gain of 
434,000 tons. 


Research on Protein 


Supplement Reported 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Results of a study designed to com- 
pare the effectiveness of biuret, urea 
and cottonseed meal as sources of 
supplemental protein to sorghum si- 
lage for growing beef heifers has 
been reported at Texas A&M College 
here. 

Dr. W. T. Berry, Jr., and H. W. 
Franke of the department of animal 
husbandry said that 0.25 lb. of urea 
with 4.75 lb. of ground sorghum grain 
proved equal in feeding value to 2 lb. 
of cottonseed meal and 3 lb. of 
ground sorghum grain as supplements 
to a full feed of sorghum silage for 
growing yearling beef heifers in dry 
lot here during 1960-61. 

The two men reported that 0.25 Ib. 
of biuret with 4.75 lb. of ground sor- 
ghum grain proved less satisfactory 
ind was not recommended. The heif- 
ers fed biuret were slower to get on 
feed and consumed somewhat less 
il particularly during the first 
part of the feeding period. 

NEW VERMONT FIRM 

MONTPELIER, VT. — Midstate 
Grain Co., Inc., a new firm which 
will conduct a general grain and feed 
business in this city, has been grant- 
ed a charter by Howard E. Arm- 
strong, secretary of state. The cor- 
poration was chartered with $50,000 
in capital stock, and listed the follow- 
ing incorporators: Raeburn B. Hath- 
away, Andover, Mass.; Robert E. Bos- 
sardt, Mendon, Mass.; Edson C. Mac- 
Mullen, Ashburnham, Mass., and 
Roger F. Gilman of Marshfield. 


Sliazge, 


On 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


5 
| 
| 
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Convention 


Calendar 


current week appear sepa- 

ones which have been entered 

following week they will 

their proper slot where 

li remain until the event is held. 
vv 

Sept. 15—Florida Swine Field Day; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; M. 
O. Watkins, director, Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

1962 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 15-17 Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 


$ 


i 


Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2—School in the 
Fundamentals of Feed Microscopy; 
Springfield, I1l.; chm., A. W. Creswell, 
2028 N. 20th St., Springfield. 

Aug. 29-30 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Box 8, Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Aug. 31—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, III. 

Sept. 6—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 


| versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 


Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 11—Illinois All-Industry Poul- 
try Day; Law Bldg., University of 
Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, Poul- 
try Extension Specialist. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 


CALENDAR 
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University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 


| Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 


sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 


ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal! Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 67) 


Complete homogeneity 


of the batch. Handles the mix- 
ing of dry feeds and the blending of 
additives. Mixer is offered with either a 
spiral rotor-type or scoop-type paddle agitator 


with sliding gates or drop bottom discharge. 


Air operated drop bottom gate permits positive, rapid discharge 
increasing hourly productivity. Dumps the entire load with no 


packing or lodging — reduces the risk of contamination. 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


Enterprise, Kansas 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Kansas City, Kans. / Denver, Colo. / Chicago, Ill. / San Francisco, Calif. 
Fort Worth Tex. / Phoenix, Ariz. / Hastings, Neb. / Albuquerque, N. M. 


for capacity and homogeneity! 


This horizontal mixer 
processes up to 500 
cubic-foot batches with 
absolute consistency 
and formula uniformity. 


ety 35 TO 500 CUBIC-FOOT 


MODELS AVAILABLE 


E-M/1-661 


enterprise, Kansas 


Please send new Ehrsam Mixer Catalog 8A. | am also 


interested in surge hoppers__; screw conveyors__; 


Dracon___; belt conveyors___; and bucket elevators__. 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 
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The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR 

WORTH SCOURS 
PROTECTION 


iz 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- 
terial swine enteritis). 

But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is Pro-STREP. 

Pro-StreP, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on Pro-Srrep. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to PRo-Strep. What they want is what you want . . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “‘necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Penicillin and 


4 
i 
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Research Viewed and Reports Presented at 
Ohio Experiment Station’s Annual Swine Day 


By DR. H. 8. TEAGUE 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 

WOOSTER, OHIO— Ohio Swine 
Day was held at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Aug. 18. 
Sponsored by the experiment station 
in cooperation with the Ohio Swine 
Growers Council and the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the event is held 
annually for the benefit of all seg- 
ments of the swine industry. 

In the forenoon visitors were shown 
research in progress and were able 
to view a variety of exhibits and 
demonstrations. Research projects in- 
cluded (1) ,The vitamin A require- 
ments of swine. (2) Vitamin B, in 
pasture and dry lot rations and the 
influence of alfalfa on requirement. 


(3) The intermittent feeding of a 
higher level of antibiotic versus the 
continual feeding of a lower level 
(4) Feedlot performance and carcass 
measurements of boars as influenced 
by stilbestrol inplantation at 155 Ib 
(5) Growth and reproduction in dry 
lot as affected by the feeding of a 
ration containing alfalfa or a legume- 
free ration with and without vitamin 
supplementation (a generation study) 
and (6) The self-feeder space re- 
quirement of growing-finishing pigs. 
Results to date were discussed at 
each stop. 

At one of the 10 tour stops an in- 
teresting exhibit and discussion of 
laboratory methods used for diagno- 
sis and research on swine diseases 
were presented. Members of the vet- 


erinary research staff answered ques- 
tions and handed out the latest in- 
formation on the prevention and con- 


trol of common swine diseases. Other 


stops included an exhibit of swine ex- 
tension activities in Hancock Coun- 
ty, Ohio; a discussion of artificial in- 
semination in swine including a prog- 
ress report of the current field trial; 
manure handling systems for finish- 
ing floors and a discussion by C. C. 
Bowen of feeder pig auctions in Ohio. 

The theme of the afternoon speak- 
ing program was “The Next Five 
Years.” Each of the following speak- 
ers discussed a separate phase of 
swine production or marketing, fore- 
casting future developments: Dean 
Roy M. Kottman, “Swine Breeding’; 
Dr. R. E. Stewart, newly appointed 


“It's Easy with Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains’’* 


said the cow when she jumped over the moon 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains* «is sowie: 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 
concentrate mixture for cattle. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values. 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains* 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 
* They include GFF, the Grain Fermentation Factor. 


= 


chairman of the Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department, ‘Facilities for 
Swine Production,” and J. N. (Nick) 
Hahn of the J. H. Routh Packing Co., 
“Swine Marketing.” Following the 
three talks the speakers served as a 
panel to answer questions presented 
by the audience. 
Progress Report 

The past year’s research results 
were prepared in mimeographed form 
and handed out to those attending. 
Entitled “Ohio Swine Day” Animal 
Science Mimeographed Report No. 
124, copies are available upon re- 
quest. 

Reports covered work on: 

—The influence of sex on growth 
and carcass characteristics of swine. 

—Vitamin B, as a supplementary 
ingredient in growing-finishing ra- 
tions. 

The effect of pelleting upon con- 
sumption of an early creep feed. 

Movement and re-sorting of pigs 
during the growing and finishing pe- 
riod. 

—The value of an enzyme product 
or citric acid in growing-finishing ra- 
tions. 

Ohio pork improvement program 
carcass characteristics related to 
days of age at 210 lb. 

—A preliminary study of specific 
pathogen-free pigs. 

—Soybean meal fed with corn on 
pasture to growing-finishing hogs. 

Brief summaries of the reports are 
as follows: 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEX ON 
GROWTH AND CARCASS CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF SWINE—Previ- 
ous results had provided a compari- 
son of the growth pattern of litter- 
mate gilts, barrows and boars slaugh- 
tered at weights of 100, 150 and 210 
lb. In these trials it was shown that 
gilt carcasses tend to be leaner than 
barrow carcasses, while the boar pro- 
duces a carcass which is leaner than 
either the barrow or the gilt. After 
150 tb. these differences become more 
pronounced. It had also been ob- 
served that by delaying castration to 
as late as 150 Ib., the muscle-fat ra- 
tio of the barrow was somewhat im- 
proved but the advantage over earlier 
castration was not great. The im- 
plantation of 1.5, 3 or 6 milligrams 
of stilbestrol in barrows at 150 Ib 
had only minor effects on growth 
rate and feed utilization but did show 
a positive relationship between the 
amount of stilbestrol implanted and 
both the size of the longissimus dorsi 
muscle and the percent of prima! 
cuts. The more recent phase of this 
project has been to examine the rel- 
ative merit of barrows and boars, 
and boars implanted with different 
levels of stilbestrol. Emphasis has 
been placed on palatability of the 
meat at market weight, carcass char- 
acteristics, estrogenic residues fol- 
lowing implantation in the boars and 
feedlot performance. 

Duroc boars and barrows were used 
in two trials to examine the effect 
of implanting the boar at 155 Ib. with 
either 48 or 96 mg. of diethylstilbes- 
trol. When the pigs reached an indi- 
vidual weight of 205 to 215 lb. they 
were taken off feed and shipped to 
the Meat Laboratory at Ohio State 


Cash money is your reward when you own 
an ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. 

Prove to yourself that grain drying is 
profitable —it builds profits, promotes 
business and pays for itself. 

Only ARID-AIRE offers you the oppor- 
tunity to try—before you buy. 

Investigate the exclusive features of 
ARID-AIRE—the only complete line of ver- 
tical and horizontal dryers. Write for de- 
tails today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., 


Minneapolis 3, Minn 
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New Laboratory 


Methods Increase 


Efficiency of CCC 


Trace Mineral Premixes 


a ic | Research has proved that the efficiency of trace 
an mineral premixes is dependent on many factors—a fact 
, that has made necessary the development of new laboratory 
tests and testing methods. The use of these new methods 
in producing CCC Trace Mineral Premixes is helping 
feed manufacturers make better feeds. 


Users of CCC Trace Mineral Premixes have positive 


assurance that the correct amount of each trace mineral is 


| oe ; present in a form that is biologically available, that 
jou es eo <a each is compatible with one another, and that the premix 
4 % 4 t w flows freely and mixes readily in all types of feeds. 
g . z J This assurance is treble safe-guarded by CCC. Each 
“2% ™ a { trace mineral compound is carefully analysed before using to 
a oN | os determine its chemical analysis and physical properties. 
Each trace mineral premix is carefully analysed to make 
: sure it meets the minimum guarantees for each trace 
: mineral element. A sample of each trace mineral 
a 7 ; premix batch is retained for making later analyses 


— should the need to do so arise. 


Illustrated is a newly developed technique 
for determining iodine in trace mineral premixes 
at the CCC Laboratory 


Write, Wine or Phone 


Calcium €arbonate € ompany 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Illinois : 
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Call Ted Jeschke for 
grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Ted Jeschke at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Ted for 

B soybean meal, @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, @ packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 


Grain & Jobbing Division DANNE 


University for slaughter. Measure- 
ments taken included rate of gain, 
feed utilization, live shrinkage and 
detailed carcass data including chilled 
careass weight and length, back-fat 
thickness, square inches of loin eye 
area at the 10th rib, muscle color, 
firmness and marbling of the loin eye 
area, weight of each primal cut and 
weight of trimming fat as well as 
weight of the edible portion, fat and 
bone of the ham. A trained taste 
panel determined the tenderness, 
juiciness and boar odor and flavor for 
each carcass. 

As measured by the taste panel 
the implantation of both 48 and 96 
mg. of stilbestrol at a live weight of 
155 lb. significantly reduced “boar 
odor’ and “flavor” in loin tissue. 
Tenderness and juiciness of the 
cooked chops were also increased by 
the stilbestrol implantation as well 
as the marbling and firmness of the 
loin eye muscle. In both trials av- 


WHAT 
PRATER’S 
PROGRAM OFFERS 
THE 

CUSTOM MILLER 


PROFIT PROTECTION 
In- plant 
time and motion 
production study 


SAFEGUARDS 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Protect yourself NOW 

against needless 
replacement and 
depreciation 


PRACTICAL 
MONEY-SAVINGS! 
Controlled-cost 
plant modernization 
plan... 


Gentiemem. 


rater 


Rush me a copy of your Custom Millers’ 
Protection Program. 


Send for your Valuable FREE Copy 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 


Prater Profit 


Name 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY rom 
1537 South 55th Court + Chicago 50, Illinois Address 

City 


State 


| TARY 


erage daily gain of the implanted 
boars between implantation and 
slaughter was greater than that of 
the untreated boars. This was par- 
ticularly true at the higher level of 
implantation. 

From carcass measurements the 
muscling characteristics of the boars 
was. retained after stilbestrol im- 
plantation and actually may have 
been increased. Significant differ- 
ences in carcasses between all boars, 
regardless of treatment, and barrows 
were as follows: The boars had de- 
creased dressing percentage, de- 
creased average backfat thickness, 
decreased percent fat, increased per- 
cent lean cuts, increased percent pri- 
mal cuts, and increased percent bone 
compared to barrows. The 96 mg. 
level of stilbestrol consistently in- 
creased the percentage of edible por- 
tion of hams from boars. No signifi- 
cant estrogenic activity was found in 
loin tissue at the higher level of 
implantation. 


Results in this study, although en- 
couraging, leave many unanswered 
questions. The proper time of im- 
plantation to maximize carcass lean- 
ness and minimize boar odor at 200 
Ib., needs further study as well as 
the origin and nature of the boar 
odor and, if stilbestrol is effective in 
overcoming odor, its mode of action. 


VTAMIN B,, AS A SUPPLEMEN- 
INGREDIENT IN GROW- 
ING-FINISHING RATIONS—tThe re- 
quirement of the growing-finishing 
pig for vitamin B,, is reported by the 
National Research Council (1959) to 
be 10 milligrams per ton of total ra- 
tion. Vitamin B, is found in feed- 
stuffs of animal origin and is con- 
sidered necessary for normal growth 
and blood formation as well as per- 
forming a role in certain other me- 
tabolic processes. The very small 
quantity required can therefore be 
furnished by feedstuffs of animal ori- 
gin or by supplementation with the 
commercially available B, supple- 
ments. There is also some evidence 
that the pig may receive some of its 
vitamin B, requirement as a result 
of microbial production in the lower 
intestine. Even though pasture crops 
do not contain vitamin By», reports 
have suggested that a dietary source 
of Bs is not required by pigs when 
fed on pasture. 

Trials have been conducted to fur- 
ther examine the need of the grow- 
ing-finishing pig for vitamin By. The 
results of two pasture and a single 
dry lot trial were presented. Repli- 
cate lots of 13 pigs on pasture and 
9 pigs in dry lot were fed the basal 
ration, the basal ration plus 10 mg. 
of vitamin B, or the basal ration 
plus 20 mg. of vitamin B, per ton of 
total ration. The low-vitamin B, ba- 
sal ration consisted of corn, soybean 
oil meal and minerals on pasture and 
the same ration with 5% dehydrated 
alfalfa meal substituted in dry lot. 


Results of the first three trials sug- 
gest that if there is a need for sup- 
plementation of the corn soybean oil 
meal or corn, soybean meal alfalfa 
ration with vitamin Bu», the response 
in growth rate and improved feed 
efficiency is small and variable. In 
the pasture trial at Wooster, both 
levels of B, supplementation result- 
ed in some improvement in earlier 
growth rate, (0.1 and 0.08 Ib. per 
day for the 10 and 20 mg. levels, re- 
spectively). In the trial under simi- 
lar conditions at South Charleston 
less improvement resulted at the 10 
mg. level (0.04 Ib. per day) and the 
same increase at the higher level 
(0.08 lb. per day). Little or no in- 
crease in daily gain was noted in the 
later growth period (120 to 210 Ib.) 
at either location, and vitamin B, 
appeared to have little or no effect 
on efficiency of feed conversion. 

In the dry lot trial there was little 
or no measurable response to either 
level of vitamin Bz supplementation. 
This is not in agreement with pub- 
lished reports on drv lot require- 
ments. Trials in progress will provide 
further information on the influence 
of alfalfa in the basal ration on Bz 
requirement as well as the possible 
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from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance .. . ten bottles of Wavac nested 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


e@ Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


e Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


e@ Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


e Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS —A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


| 
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Thomas Bucket Elevators are standard- 
ized units, custom designed to suit your 
engineering, space and use needs. 


Engineered to handle materials of var- 
ious characteristics and with differing 
capacity requirements. Type | (Series 
100) has from 280-3040 Cu. Ft. Capa- 
city Per Hr. Type V (Series 500) has 
from 560-13970 Cu. Ft. Capacity Per Hr 


Whatever Your 
BUCKET 


ELEVATOR 
NEEDS... 


Screw Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Fli-Con Chain 
Drag Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Ribbon Blender 
Mixers 
Stainless Steel 
Screw Conveyors 
General Sheet 
Metal Work 


effect of supplemental fat and water 
soluble vitamins in the basal ration. 


THE EFFECT OF PELLETING 
UPON CONSUMPTION OF AN 


EARLY CREEP FEED — Realizing 
that the most critical period for eval- 
uating a creep feed is during the 
early portion of the suckling period, 
a simplified early creep feed has been 
used to study the effect of certain in- 
gredients and methods of processing 
upon consumption. In a_ series of 
trials the amount consumed from the 
14th to 35th day of age has varied 
from an average of 0.8 to as much 
as 7.9 lb. per pig. Ingredients which 
have been shown to most consistent- 
ly improve consumption when substi- 
tuted into the basal feed are 4% of 
dried fish solubles and 10% fat as 
lard. Ingredients showing a favorable 
but more variable influence on pal- 
atability were dried skim milk, dried 
molasses, cane sugar, Succaryl and 
saccharine. In the past three seasons 
all pigs farrowed in the station herd 
have been used to compare the pal- 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


x= 
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LINSEED On MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC 


for 
PREMIUM RESULTS 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


(left in... forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


Long Beach SP 5-3236 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Minneapolis FE 1-5971 


Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


| 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS: Edgewater, N. J. 


Bellevue, Ohio Chicago lll. Decatur, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa, 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


El Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 


| 887 ith Street 


atability of the early creep feed as 
meal versus the pelleted form. In the 
first trial the rolled oats and shelled 
corn included in the meal form had 
been ground to the same fineness as 
in the pelleted feed. Under these con- 
ditions more was consumed as _ pel- 
lets, the difference during the three 
week period averaging 1.03 lb. per 
pig. 

Consumption of the basal feed in 
meal and pelleted form was again 
compared in the 1960 fall and ’61 
spring seasons. In preparation of the 
meal form, the rolled oats were not 
ground and the shelled corn was only 
cracked. Groups of from 4 to 6 gilts 
or sows and their litters were as- 
signed to separate lots according to 
litter age and comprised each ex- 
perimental group. 

In both of these trials more of the 
pelleted feed was again eaten than 
meal. The average difference being 
0.52 lb. per pig in the fall and 0.85 
lb. in the spring. Although consump- 
tion of the pelleted feed was again 
greater than in meal form, the av- 
erage difference was less than the 
1.03 lb. observed when the corn and 
rolled oats were ground to the same 
fineness in both feeds. Thus, there is 
some evidence that the physical form 
of ingredients when the feed is not 
pelleted is one factor influencing con- 
sumption. 

It was observed that pigs farrowed 


| in the fall and moved to pasture lots 
| ate a greater quantity of feed than 


those farrowed in the spring and 
kept on concrete. Also the apparent 
difference in acceptability of the two 
forms of feed was less in the fall 
than in the spring. 

The range in average consumption 
for the various groups of pigs makes 
it apparent that when the pig first 
has access to creep feed, many fac- 
tors in addition to the physical form 
of feed influence consumption. Aver- 
age intake per pig ranged from 1.72 
to 5.14 lb. as meal and 1.63 to 5.93 
lb. when the feed was pelleted. Thus, 
in both forms the amount consumed 
ranged from what would be consid- 


ered poor to very satisfactory 


MOVEMENT AND RE-SORTING 
OF PIGS DURING THE GROWING 
AND FINISHING PERIOD — Be- 
cause it is often necessary to move 
or regroup growing-finishing pigs 
before they reach market weight the 
influence this may have on perform- 
ance was studied. In an earlier trial 
the most consistent effect noted was 
a decrease in the efficiency of feed 
conversion. The results of three ad- 
ditional trials were presented. Pigs 
were either moved from one pen to 
another or systematically re-sorted 
every 28 days, and performance as a 
result of these management proce- 
dures compared to that of pigs which 
remained stationary. 

Re-sorting resulted in a greater and 
more consistent lowering of perform- 
ance, than the movement of pigs 
from one pen to another. In all trials 
the greatest effect was again a de- 
crease in feed efficiency. Pigs re-sort- 
ed required an average of from 5.5 
to as much as 19 lb. more feed per 
100 lb. of gain than those not moved 
These results, under the conditions 
imposed, serve as an indication of 
what might occur with larger num- 
bers of pigs of different breeding and 
under other conditions. The consist- 
ency with which feed requirement 
was increased suggests that undue 
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4 OO ST S —because it gives feed manufacturers the best sales 
story they have ever had to tell cattle feeders. Re- 

: : ports to the American Society of Animal Produc- 

feed mill profits tion indicate that diethylstilbestrol is worth $7.00 
per head to feeders (see Bulletin below). In six, 


years’ time, it has gained such acceptance that” 
80% of all beef cattle marketed now receivedt: 


BOOSTS —high-grain rations and igh-roughage rations 
alike. Diethylstilbestrol ig mot a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must contiue to feed a balanced ration 
feed performance for good results.<But the addition of Dawe’s 
Diethylstilbegtro! Premix does boost the ability of 
any ratiO6n’ to produce gains. 


BOOSTS si —according to the average of diethylstilbestrol 


tests that have now continued for more than six 
gains 14% off 10% less feed = _‘ye2"s. with thousands of cattle and many different 
<r rations. Dawe’s Diethylstilbestrol Premix is manu- 
factured and sold under license granted by Iowa 
State University Research Foundation, Inc., under 
its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Ni 
| 
gLLET May 31, 1961—Latest diethylstilbestrol test results released 
today at lowa Cattle Feeders Day show 9.1% improvement in feed conver- 
sion. Yearling steers, fed a supplement containing diethylstilbestrol in dry lot for 139 
days, returned approximately $9 more profit per anima/ than those not receiving it. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC, 


fI1CAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


4800 SOUTH RICHMOND STREE’ 
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CRUMBLES 


THE DRY MOLASSES PRODUCT . . . YOU BUY 
CONFIDENCE AND SELL WITH PRIDE. 


FOR MIXING + TOP DRESSING» 
CATTLE, DAIRY, ‘SWINE AND POULTRY RATIONS 


VYLACTOS LABORATORIES 
1901 E. EUCLID DES MOINES 13, 1OWA 


handling of animals should be avoid- 
ed. 


THE VALUE OF AN ENZYME 
PRODUCT (MILEZYME P) OR 
CITRIC ACID IN GROWING-FIN- 
ISHING RATIONS —In a prelimi- 
nary trial the feed grade microbial 
enzyme product Milezyme P was 
added to a dry lot growing-finishing 
ration as the rate of %4 Ib. per ton. 
The ration contained no antibiotic or 
other feed additive. 

At this level, performance of the 
pigs was not improved by any of the 
measurements taken. During the 
early growth period to a weight of 
120 Ib., less feed was consumed by 
pigs which received the enzyme 
product, suggesting that appetite may 
have been depressed. Because of the 
limited nature of this trial, the re- 
sults should be viewed as prelimi- 
nary observations only. 

In a single dry lot comparison the 
feeding of 1% citric acid during the 
growing-finishing period was also ob- 
served. To a weight of 120 lb. pigs 


SANTOQUIN® is the only antioxidant 
that stabilizes vitamin A 


In feeds, vitamin A begins to oxidize dur- 
ing mixing, continues to oxidize during 
storage, and oxidizes most rapidly in the 
digestive tract. As a result, not all of the 
vitamin A currently being used in animal 
feeds is available to promote good 
health and growth. Furthermore, in some 
cases many quality mills add excess 
supplementary vitamin A to compensate 
for these losses. 


SANTOQUIN is the only feed anti- 
oxidant that stabilizes vitamin A in the 
body. Only four ounces of SANTOQUIN 
per ton of feed assures you full return 
on your dollars spent for vitamin A. Al- 
ready proved in poultry, SANTOQUIN 
(dry or liquid) was cleared for four-footed 
animal feed by the FDA on January 16, 


Name 


1961. Merely notify the FDA of your’ city. SS 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 7507, St. Louis 66, Mo. 


use. Your tag should read ‘‘ethoxyquin, 
a preservative.” 

In all feeds, only SANTOQUIN 

prevents rancidity 


e protects vitamin A in the feed bag and 
through digestion and metabolism 


preserves carotenes 


Please send me technical data for: 
SANTOQUIN for four-footed animals 
SANTOQUIN Bibliography 
SANTOQUIN Technical Bulletin 
Title 


fed citric acid ate more feed and 
gained somewhat faster than con- 
trols; however, gain for the entire 
trial was not improved and efficiency 
of feed conversion was poorer than 
on the basal ration. The only con- 
clusion that seems justified from this 
pilot trial is that citric acid at the 
1% level appears to be a palatable 
ingredient in swine feed. 


OHIO PORK IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM — CARCASS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS RELATED TO DAYS 
OF AGE AT 210 LB.—Since the fall 
of 1954 some 300 Ohio purebred 
breeders from 53 counties have nomi- 
nated over 3,000 litters in the Ohio 
Pork Improvement program. In all, 
11 different breeds have been repre- 
sented. A pair of pigs, usually a bar- 
row and a gilt, from each litter have 
been evaluated through the Evalua- 
tion Station and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Meat Laboratory. Data se- 
cured on each pair of pigs have in- 
cluded rate of gain, feed utilization 
and carcass measurements. 

In the evaluation pigs were started 
on test at 63 days of age and aver- 
aged 42 lb. at the start. They re- 
mained on test until they individu- 
ally reached 210 Ib. A 1512% protein 
feed was fed up to a weight of 120 
lb. and a ration containing 1314‘ 
protein from 120 to 210 Ib. 

It was observed that there was a 
wide range in age of pigs at 210 lb. 
Carcass characteristics were there- 
fore related to days of age at 210 Ib. 
Pigs on test during the first 12 sea- 
sons were divided into three age 
groups according to rate of growth: 
Group one, 126 to 145 days; group 
two, 146 to 165 days; group three, 
166 to 180 days of age at slaughter 

Results showed that barrows tend 
to gain faster than gilts with 15.4% 
of the barrows and 7.9% of the gilts 
being less than 146 days of age at 
210 lb. Similarly 61.8% of the bar- 
rows and 51.3% of the gilts were be- 
tween 146 and 165 days of age at 
210 lb. and 22.8% of the barrows 
and 40.8% of the gilts were 160 days 
or older at 210 lb. 

The gilts tended to produce leaner, 
meatier carcasses than barrows as 
shown by backfat thickness, loin eye 
size and percentage of lean cuts. As 
gilts increased in age at slaughter, 
loin eye size tended to be larger and 
the percentage of lean cuts greater. 
In barrows, age at 210 lb. did not 
seem to affect backfat thickness, 
carcass, length, loin eye size or per- 
centage of lean cuts. This report sug- 
gests that particular attention should 
be given to the sex of individuals 
tested when selection of breeding 
stock is based upon carcass informa- 
tion. 


PRELIMINARY STUDY OF “SPE- 
CIFIC PATHOGEN-FREE” PIGS 
FROM THE TIME OF DELIV- 
ERY BY CAESAREAN SECTION 
TO 154 DAYS OF AGE—(Ohio State 
University, Columbus) — Twenty-six 
pigs were delivered by Caesarean sec- 
tion from two Hampshire gilts select- 
ed from the university herd. Twenty- 
four of the pigs were raised specific 
pathogen free from birth to 56 days 
of age. Based upon the autopsy of 
two pigs sacrificed at this age and 
examination of fecal samples, the 
pigs were considered to be free of 
virus pig pneumonia and atrophic 
rhinitis. At this time four of the pigs 
were isolated from other swine in a 
confined area, six were placed in 
confinement next to other pens of 
pigs of comparable age but from dif- 
ferent herds, six were isolated from 
other swine on pasture where no hogs 
had been for at least two years and 

(Turn to SWINE DAY, page 60 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 


6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


..... Another PLUS for Jacobson Users! 


BALANCED SETS OF 
SELF-SHARPENING HAMMERS 


The 1/4" hard-faced hammer, tipped with tungsten 
carbide, is standard equipment on Jacobson hammer- 
mills. This hammer offers exceptionally long life, 
power savings and minimum screen wear. Also avail- 
able for specific applications are 1/16" and 1/8" 
hammers. For quick, easy installation, all the hammers 
in a set are exactly the same weight. This means you 
can install them just as you get them, with no com- 
plicated codes or keys for installation. For many 
applications additional time can be saved by using 
riveted clusters. 


The scientific head arrangement on Jacobson ham- 
mermills leaves no “dead spots" on the screen. This 
provides complete screen coverage, and eliminates 
slotting of the screens. Here again, Jacobson aften- 
tion to detail is your assurance of satisfaction and 
profitable operation with a Jacobson hammermill. 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you "fit the hammermill to 
the job,"' not ‘the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


“minimum maintenance." 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


DEPT. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


U 
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More meat with Terramycin 


Small amounts of Terramycin in beef feeds help pro- 

duce more gains per day and send animals to market 

faster. 
A summary of Terramycin growth trials, both high 

and low roughage, shows: 

e Terramycin in the feed increased growth in 9 out of 
every 10 trials. 

e The increases averaged 8.26%. 

e To break even* on using Terramycin costs, all you 
need is a 1.2°%, increase in gain—less than 14 as much 
as the average reported above. 


Less feed per pound of gain 


The same studies also showed: 

e Terramycin reduced the amount of feed needed to 
produce a pound of gain in 16 out of every 17 trials. 

e The improvements averaged 7.45%. 

e To break even* on using Terramycin in the feed, all 
that is needed is a 1.39% increase in feed efficiency — 
less than '; as much as the average reported above. 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms is an 
aid in the prevention, treatment or reduction of losses 
associated with 


anaplasmosis 

® scours (also known as 
infectious enteritis 
white scours** 
salmonella infections 
black scours 
bloody dysentery 
bacterial diarrhea 
bacillary infections 
associated with virus 
diseases) 

leptospirosis 

@ setbacks at times of stress 

@ respiratory diseases 
pneumonia 
bronchitis 


pleurisy 

shipping fever 
(Also known as 
hemorrhagic septicemia, 
stockyards pneumonia) 


@ navel ill 

e nephritis 

metritis 

e wound infections 

secondary infections** 
e liver abscesses 

malignant edema 

e blackleg 

e calf diphtheria 


**due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


The potency-protected molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- 
biotics. And Terramycin has 
an important one. It's the 
only commonly used broad 
spectrum farm antibiotic 
with the unique hydrogen- 


H) CH, OH\OH) N(CH;) 
OH 


CONHs 


il 
OH O OH O 


hydroxyl pair (circled at right) that helps protect stability 
helps you make sure you get the potent antibiotic you 


paid for. 


Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking water 


treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis treatments. Rely 
on your veterinarian for accurate diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. 

* Based on total feed costs of $37.79 per ton,a feed efficiency 
of 12.12, a market price for cattle of 25¢ per pound, and 75 
mg. of Terramycin per head per day. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 17, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being* 
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“so why not order + SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell poe 
with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building * Houston, Texas 


Landers Snap-In Keylock 

Bushing saves 75% of pellet 
die assembly maintenance cost, 
practically eliminates downtime! 


B. Snap-In Bushing 
C. Pellet Mill Shaft 
; D. Pellet Mill Bowl 


Now vou can eliminate long, costly periods of downtime caused by 
pellet die wear on standard die housings. New Landers Snap-In 
Keylock Bushings help maintain tight die fit at all times, eliminates 
flex of the die which eventually causes die breakage and housing 
wear. The Bushing absorbs the wear and is easily replaced in just 
fifteen minutes at a fraction of the cost of conventional methods. 
Your present standard housings may be adaptable! 


NO MORE DOWNTIME THAN THE TIME IT TAKES TO CHANGE PELLET DIES! 


Cross-section shows Snap-Iin 
Bushing in Quill Shaft assem- 
bly. Note new Landers heavy 
clamps for better die support, 
longer life for mills up to 125 
HP. Snap-in Bushing eliminates 
studs, driving rim and lost- 
downtime. 45° angle on die 
clamp prevents excessive 
spread on front leg of die 
clamp. 


y 


Write today for complete information 


" LANDERS @ 207 EAST BROADWAY @ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
sk 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


New Basis for Reporting 
Corn Crop Estimate 
This 


reporting only 


official 
the corn harvested for 


year crop reports are 
In prior years total crops were 
Total corn 
in silage and hogged off in the 


rrain 
reported crops included 
used 
field 

What 


ulacturers 


Feed man- 
future op- 


is the difference? 
planning their 
need to shift computations 
account for the difference 
To help them do this we 


eration 
to property 
data 

compiled 


in the 
rures 
two 


have production fig 


from official reports showing the 


EXHIBIT 1. Percentage Corn Harvested 
for Grain Is of Total Production, 1930-60. 


UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


from 1930 and including last 
year’s crop. 

The per cent of corn crops harvest- 
ed for grain is shown in the last col- 
umn of the accompanying table. You 
will note that since 1940 close to 
90° has been harvested for corn 


each year. This has been true almost 


series 


every year whether the crop was 
large or small 
Can you predict the total crop if 


many bushels will be 

grain? Not exactly 
purposes you can come 
close enough to be practical. To help 
you make this conversion we have 
prepared a chart, which shows the 
relationship between bushels harvest- 
ed for grain and total production 

Here is how to use the chart 
you find the expected harvest for 
grain on the bottom scale. Then vou 
read up until you reach the solid dia- 


you know how 
harvested for 
But for most 


First 


Harvested Tota %e for gonal line. The last step is to read 
production grain over to the left hand scale even with 
the point you found on the diagonal 
(Thousand bushels) re d 
ork line. This will tell you fairly closely 
930 1,757,297 2,080, 13 84.5 
93 2 229 903 2575 927 86.4 the number of bushels total produc- 
1932 2578 685 2 930 352 88.0 tion for all purposes if past relation 
1933 2,104,725 2,397,593 87.8 ships are realized 
934 146,734 448,920 79.1 
Dot Representation 
935 2,001,367 2,299,363 87.0 
934 258.673 505.689 834 Each dot on the chart represents a 
937 349,425 2,642,978 88 9 riven year. If each dot was exacts 
1938 2.300,09 2,548,753 ? on the diagonal line yeu would have 
1939 2,341,602 2,580,985 9 a perfect correlation. You can see 
1940 2,206,882 2,457,146 = 89.6 that most dots fall on or very close 
94 2,414.4 2 889 91.0 
ae 651.66 o the line. However, there is some 
942 2,801,819 3 068,562 91.3 
943 2 668 490 2 965 9¢ 9 Variation an vou” are working 
944 > 80! 61? na; 907 from the total production series you 
1945 2.577.449 2.868.795 89.8 need to make some allowances 
1946 2,916,089 3,217,076 90.6 For example, the Aug. 10 report 
947 08,320 2,354,739 89.5 by the Crop Reporting Board esti- 
48 3,30/,038 3,605,078 91.7 mated 3,352 million bushels of corn 
949 2.946 296 3.237.749 90 
would be harvested for grain. By us- 
50 2 7640 074.914 99 
ing the chart you determine that a 
5 2,628 937 2,925,753 a 908 
980 793 total production of 3,725 million 
1963 2 88! 80 296 89 8 bushels is in prospect if the average 
954 2.707.913 3,057.89 88 6 of past relationships is realized 
955 2 883 682 3.229.743 89 3 For many purposes, the new figure 
956 3,090, 016 3,455 283 89.4 is more realistic. It represents corn 
957 3,072,913 3,442.33 89.8 ictually moved from the field and 
958 3,441,528 3,800,863 90.5 available for feeding on the farm 
— 3,907,414 4,281,316 9.3 where grown or marketed. Over a 
0 9 4 907 
. 3,948,608 352,668 period of time when we become ac- 
96 3,352,000° 
customed to using it, it may be more 
Source: USDA reports useful. In the meantime, we hope our 
Official Aug. | crop estimates chart will help you make the transi 
tion 
EXHIBIT 2 
Bil. bu 
PY 
CORN 
Relationship between bushels e 
harvested for grain and 
total production, 
1930 - 1960 
e 
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| 
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BORDER PRINTS 


“Dress up’ your flour and feed bags with 


border print patterns! 


They’re designed exclusively for Bemis by 
leading fashion stylists. Yet no additional 


cost to you! 
; ve ae These new border prints let homemakers 
sew more things—including dresses, skirts, 
Bey é: curtains, dust ruffles, and tablecloths. 
_— This smart young lady made a skirt using 
: *& Ls one border print pattern and has chosen 
a different print for her curtains. By 
, ss ordering the two designs in yellow, green, 
rose, lavender, and blue, you can pro- 
vide her with ten distinctive sewing 

opportunities. 


Call a Bemis packaging specialist to 


assist you in determining quantities, 


patterns, colors, and delivery schedules. 


where packaging ideas are born 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-F N. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


| 
BEVIS... 
“4 
Bemis 
wy: 
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Mississippi Poultryman Owns 
Nearly Half a Million Layers 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


employ- 
nation’s 


From a small feed mill 
ing two men to one of the 
largest egg-producing companies has 
been the nine-year history of Garth 
Enterprises, Pelahatchie, Miss. 

W. P. Garth, owner of this bi 
tegrated company, now keeps about 
450,000 laying hens within a 50-mile 
radius of Pelahatchie. About 90° of 
the hens are under contract to farm 
growers, with the other 10° kept on 
Mr. Garth's own 

In discussing the company's growth 
record, Mr. Garth said: “It hasn't 
all been steady and a couple of dead 
ends or false starts caused us to make 
drastic changes 

“Back in 1952, I had a small feed 
mill and sold feed independent 
broiler producers. Then many of them 
started making their own feed, which 
almost closed our market. Finally, I 
decided to get into the broiler busi- 
ness and worked up to % million 
birds on feed. There were sO many 
ups-and-downs that I decided to try 
laying hens on a trial plan. We start- 
ed with 7,000 layers in 1956, and 
have been adding to this figure con- 
tinuously. My main connection with 
the broiler industry now is to hatch 
out baby chicks for some of the 
owners.” 

Since there are so many facets to 
this enterprise, the various phases 
will be mentioned and explained one 
at a time. 


g in- 


farms. 


to 


FEED—All feed is mixed at the 
mill in Pelahatchie. The mill has 
a 
i 
~ 
4 ) 


LAYING HENS—W. P. Garth, owner 
of Garth Enterprises, Pelahatchie, 
Miss., points to a picture of one type 
of hen that his firm uses. Though the 
firm hatches its own layers, it works 
closely with poultry breeders in get- 
ting higher-producing and healthier 
birds, says Mr. Garth. 


| 


been renovated several times for in- 
creased production and now is, as 
Mr. Garth says, “roughly a_push- 
button operation.” 

Four men are employed and they 
make about 600 tons of feed per week 


for the laying hens, breeder flocks 
and pullet replacements. Grain is 
hauled in from the Midwest by rail 
and truck almost daily, and other 
ingredients are purchased in large 
quantities 

All feed is handled in bulk form 


and carried to the poultry farms in 
trucks which hold from 6-9 tons. The 
larger trucks are used for the longer 
hauls which extend about 50 miles 
grain and other ingredients 
are shipped in regularly, the firm has 
ample storage but very little extra 
Practically all broiler and pro- 
ducers in the South operate in this 
manner, as they like to have fresh 
feed and to keep the mill busy. 
The company has a feed nutrition- 

who formulates the rations and 
also works with farmers on feeding 
problems. Mr. Garth acts as a con- 
sultant. He was a nutritionist and 
salesman for a feed company for 
several years until it merged with 
another corporation. 

“In feeding,” he said, “we make 
the feed that will produce the most 
eggs at the lowest cost.” 


HATCHERIES — Any poultry op- 
eration starts with the hatchery, or 
with the hen that lays the 
hatching egg? Anyway, the Garth 
Enterprises places much stress upon 
the moves that precede the placing 
of the pullet in a laying house. Some 
poultry owners say this the most 
mis-managed phase of the industry 

Mr. Garth has two large hatcheries 
which hatch off the needed replace- 
ments plus the broiler chicks previ- 
ously mentioned. Baby replacement 
chicks are carried to the pullet grow- 
ing farm and raised in confinement 


Since 


err 


ist 


” 


is it 


is 


“We have one man, a real expert 
who supervises our pullet farm,” the 
owner explained. “We never put pul- 
lets on range, too many 
things can happen. We get healthier 
birds by keeping them in 
where the environment and 
can be controlled.” 

LAYING HENS 


because 


houses 


feeding 


The pullets are 


carried in company trucks to the 
laying houses as replacements are 
needed. Hens are usually kept in 


production for 12 months or longer, 
depending upon the laying percent- 


FEED MILL PRODUCTION—This feed mill at Garth Enterprises, Pela- 


hatchie, Miss., manufactures 600 tons of feed weekly 


for the company’s 


flocks. The mill, which has been in use for quite some time, has been reno- 
vated until it is now mostly a push-button operation, says W. P. Garth, 
owner of the large integrated company. 


FIRM’'S FACILITIES—Processing plant and offices at Garth Enterprises, 
Pelahatchie, Miss., are shown here. Feed mill is shown at rear left, and load- 


ing docks for egg buyers and company trucks are shown in the openings at 
the ends of the near side of the building. 


age, egg market and number of re- 
placements. 

All hens are kept on the floor, as 
Mr. Garth prefers this system to that 
of cages. Houses are 30 ft. wide and 
of varying lengths. Most growers 
keep from 5,000 to 6,000 hens and 
operate them with only family labor. 


EGG HANDLING Each farm 
grower is required to have an egg 
cooler. He gathers the several 
times a day, depending upon the sea- 
son, washes and coats the eggs with 
a light mineral oil and places them 
in the cooler. A company truck comes 
three times weekly, collects the eggs 
and hauls them to the processing 
plant in Pelahatchie. 


PROCESSING PLANT In this 
large, air-conditioned building the 
eggs are machine graded and placed 
in one-dozen size cartons. Plant man- 
ager is Henry Melichar, who employs 
24 women and four men. 

“When each load of eggs is brought 
in, it given a lot number,” he 
explained. “This also includes the 
name of the producer, so we can keep 
records on his output and quality of 


eggs 


is 


“Right now we are processing from 
5,000 to 6,000 cases of eggs a week 
Some are sold under our own brand, 


Garth Nest-Fresh, but mostly they 
are cartoned for super markets un- 


der their own trade name. Surplus 
eggs and those of off-size called 
‘loose’ eggs are sold here at our dock. 
These are usually packed in cases 
and picked up by egg dealers who 
come after them.” 


MARKETING EGGS—In selling to 
super markets and other stores with- 
in a 200-mile radius of Pelahatchie, 
Garth Enterprises hauls the eggs in 
company delivery trucks 

Loose eggs are an integral part 
of the operation. Mr. Garth says that 
to keep all customers supplied regu- 
larly, the integrator must over-pro- 
duce. Running short of eggs at any 
time might cost the company an im- 
portant market. So a constant over- 
production is necessary. 

“We use the telephone to dispose 
of these eggs,” Mr. Garth explained. 
“In building up this business, I've 
become acquainted with dozens of egg 
dealers all the way from Philadel- 
phia to Dallas, and simply telephone 
a few of them. I can’t remember 
a time this last year when we didn’t 
sell our surplus. Usually, some of 
these fellows have a standing order 
for extra eggs and send their own 
trucks right to our loading dock.” 


GROWER CONTRACTS— Growers 
working with Garth Enterprises own 
their own buildings and equipment 
They receive a certain price for each 
dozen eggs produced, and also may 
benefit from a feed conversion clause 
which returns a bonus to the more 
efficient producers. 


The farm grower’s job is to see 
that the feeders and waterers are 
kept in working condition, and to 
regulate the ventilation and heat to 
maintain as even a temperature as 
possible. He gathers the eggs and 


takes care of them according to com- 
pany regulations. He is also expected 
to keep up repairs on his buildings 
and equipment. He must work in co- 
operation with the service man and 


| 


be willing to make any changes that 
are recommended 

Most of the better growers have 
made a good living in working with 
Garth Enterprises and some have 
enlarged their facilities. The good 
producer has very little fear of los- 
ing his contract, Mr. Garth says, 
because he can do the job equally 
as well or better than a company 
employee. 


PROBLEMS— This is certainly not 
a separate department, but extends 
into every part of the company. Mr. 
Garth says there are always a few 
weak links in a business of this size 
One that has worried him in the past 
that of the grower who either 
cannot or will not cooperate 100% 

“We've learned a few things about 
this problem,” he said. “I have had 
farmers who would promise to meet 
certain requirements concerning their 
buildings and equipment, then sim- 
ply never get around to doing it 
Now, a new grower must have a 
proper building, a certain number 
and kind of nests, a good system of 
lighting, a washing machine, egg 
cooler and a few other things we 
feel are needed. Before we put pul- 
lets in his houses, our men make a 
complete inspection of the facilities.” 
is that 


1s 


Another problem of get- 


ting each employee to produce to 
his utmost and in eliminating hand 
labor wherever possible. Mr. Garth 


has three field supervisors who are 
constantly striving to increase ef- 
ficiency. One has charge of the pul- 
let farm, while the other two super- 
vise the breeding hens and layers 
There are also managers for the 
hatcheries, feed mill and transporta- 
tion department, but each one is a 
working employee. 

“Selecting the rfght men and weld- 


ing together a tight-knit, fast-mov- 
ing organization cannot be over- 
stressed,” Mr. Garth said. “Super- 


visory personnel can make or break 
a business. In hiring a key employee, 
I don’t worry so much about his ask- 
ing price. I'm more concerned with 
his ability and if he will fit into the 
organization. This has got to be a 
big business, or at least an expensive 
one, and it takes top-notch personnel 
to keep it going.” 


EGG CARTON DISPLAY — Henry 
Melichar, manager of the egg proc- 
essing plant at Garth Enterprises, 
Pelahatchie, Miss., displays an egg 
carton that the firm uses. Most eggs 
are shipped in cartons showing the 
name of the supermarket. 
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Mr. T. C. Anderson, Assistant Manager, 
Coachella Valley Feed Yard, Thermal, California, says... 


"Our cattle eat their way to grub control in just seven days 


with feed containing TRO] ENE FM” 


What could be easier than controlling grubs with Trolene® 
FM! The cattle do all the work. There’s no handling ... no 
labor costs . . . no chance to injure or upset the animal. 


Trolene FM is the first systemic animal insecticide 
which can be administered orally to control both the 
northern and common cattle grubs in the larval stage 
without impairing the health of the animal. 


Trolene FM systemic animal insecticide is a dry, granu- 
lar formulation containing 40° active ingredient. In the 
package, it has a storage life of two years. Once mixed, it 
should be fed within four weeks. For maximum effective- 
ness, use Trolene FM as soon as possible after termination 
of the heel fly season. (Treatment with Trolene FM is not 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


recommended later than October 31, or after grubs have 
cut the hide.) 


Let Trolene FM help you to healthier, more profitable 
cattle. Your Dow Feed Industry Sales Representative can 
give you full details. 


For external parasite control, spray with Korlan® insecticides. 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLY WITH U. S. LAW 


When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, they comply with Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 


Midland, Michigan 


he 
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Be sure to get all the 
facts about the new low 
cost Nor-Vell Sure Shake \ 


THE NEW NOR-VELL 


SURE 


Designed for cleaning, scalping, sifting any pellet-crumbles, feeds, grain 


and seed. 


The New Nor-Vell Sure Shake is built to give you cleaner, faster production. Its 
sturdy construction means years of trouble-free service. Sure Shake is available 
in sizes 24" x 60" to 60° x 72" with capacities from 3,000 to 36,000 Ibs. 


per hour. 


HAKE 


and Hume (Ohio) Supply, Inc. 


NEW FEED, SEED FACILITIES—Construction of a modern feed mill and 
| seed cleaning unit for the Perrysburg (Ohio) Grain & Supply Assn. has been 
completed. The ingredient bins were pre-fabricated and are tied into the 
building which is 40 by 104 ft. long, plus a 14 by 36 ft. driveway. Equipment 
includes Hawthorne-Seving elevators, conveyors, distributors, hoppers, man- 
lift and hoist; also, a Bryant 18 in. grinder and 800 bu. per hour capacity 
sheller and crusher; plus another cob crusher. There are two 3-ton feed 
mixers, a Crippen seed cleaner and Calkins treater. The work section is 24 
by 40 ft. and the balance is space for storage. The plant can store 200 tons 
for processing, grind 20 tons an hour and clean 250 to 300 tons of seed per 
hour. The new facilities were built by Hawthorne-Seving Co., Sidney, Ohio, 


Study on Oiling of 
Market Eggs Told 


ST. PAUL—The use of processing 
oil to increase the keeping quality 
of market eggs has sOmetimes Caused 
| the whites of the eggs to becom 

cloudy, according to University of 
| Minnesota poultry researchers 

They noted that the oil seals the 
shell pores and prevents escape of 
| natural carbon dioxide 


R-VELL “What's really involved is the al- 
NOR- ELL INC. “| | kalinity level of the egg albumen, 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS and that’s affected by storage tem- 
‘The Name Tat Means Better Sifting | | peratures and how long after gath- 


ering an egg is oiled,” says G. W 


Froning and Dr. M. H. Swanson. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Albumen in a fresh egg is only 
slightly alkaline and is responsible 
for the cloudy white condition, they 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 


When You SELL 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—‘Phone 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 784 


for PRICES and SAMPLES 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 


say. As the egg ages slightly, car- 
bon dioxide escapes and alkalinity 
increases to a point where cloudy 
whites are no longer a problem 

The oil treatment, however, traps 
carbon dioxide in the egg and keeps 
alkalinity below the critical level, 
the researchers say. 

In trials to determine the most 
desirable time of oiling and the ef- 
fects of holding temperatures before 
and after the oiling process, both the 
spraying and oil dipping processes 
were used. Two levels of storage tem- 
peratures, 32 and 55°, were studied. 

Following holding periods of 15 and 
30 days the researchers broke out 
the eggs and measured the height 
and acidity of the whites, the cloudi- 
ness score and the per cent of outer 
thin white. 

Results suggest that eggs which 
were oil sprayed and held at 55° may 
be treated immediately after gath- 
ering without serious adverse effects. 
When the oil dipping process was 
used, delaying the treatment 8 to 12 
hours proved beneficial, the two men 
said. 

At a storage temperature of 32°, 
cloudiness scores were high for all 
oiling treaments, and delaying the 
treatment had no effect. At the low- 
er temperature many of the unspoiled 
eggs had cloudy whites, commented 
Mr. Froning and Dr. Swanson. 


{ IT TAKES THE 
| 
FASTEST GROWING 
| BIRD 
TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 

coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
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Concord, Mass. 
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Give your feed 
a chance to do its best— 


Wormal 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-free as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 

@ Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

@ Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they’re 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

@ Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City lowa, U.S.A. 


Oba 
é 
. se 
More than products - a symbol of service ¥ 
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should know 


about DOG 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 

business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 814 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by weELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos ees 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 


They're FREE . . . just write to 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


CORP. OF AMERICA 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS 


Crystal Springs (Miss.) Feed Mill uses a bulk truck to deliver feed to its 


30,000 layers on contract growers’ 


farms. 


Layers on Contract Hold Up Feed 
Volume of Mississippi Mill 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Broilers or layers? That 
decision faced by W. D. 
owns Crystal Springs ( Miss.) 
Mill, when he realized it 


His choice was layers. He's 


and a half, and now has more than 
30,000 birds on contract to farm 
growers who receive 6¢ per dozen 
eggs produced. 

Why layers and not broilers? “We 
talked about broilers, but felt that 
they were too much of a risk,” Mr 
Ross explained. “Even men who have 
a million birds still lose money when 
prices drop. We thought commercial 
eggs would be more profitable. Mis- 


sissippi was shipping in eggs, and the 
price usually is high enough to return 


some profit.” 

Contract Arrangements 
of the firm's 
raised chickens 


Some 
formerly 


growers 


for 
the necessary equipment. 
Each 


of Mr. Ross’ feed mill operation, fe 


was the 
Ross, who | 
Feed 
was time 
to do something about maintaining 
outlets for his mill’s feed production. 
been 
feeding egg flocks for about a year 


had 
them- 
selves, so it didn’t require much capi- 
tal to renovate the buildings and add 


zrower signs a contract with 
Ross Poultry Farms, which is a part 


one year. He agrees to furnish 


work of gathering eggs, cleaning 


the and looks af 


the hens 


The feed company 


equipment 


up 


places 


wr 


the 


houses, lights, fuel and do the chore 


ind 


putting them into a cooler, He keeps 


ter 


the pul- 


lets in the laying houses and keeps 
the feeders filled with a bulk feed 
truck. It also helps cull hens, pro- 
vides a sanitation program and works 
closely with the farmer on his man- 
agement problems. 
Mill Flow 

The feed mill in Crystal Springs 

is an old mill, but has been renovated 


to the extent that it can turn out 
most kinds of feed. Mr. Ross has 
two vertical mixers, a grinder and 


a molasses blender. He buys a con- 


centrate from the major feed com- 
pany he represents and mixes this 
with corn. 

Shelled corn is stored in large 


open bins. It is picked up by auger 
and dropped into a weigh buggy, then 
wheeled over to a chute and dumped 
into the grinder. From the grinder 
the ground corn is taken to the mix- 
ers by auger and mixed with the con- 
centrates. The feed then augered 
into storage bins or directly into the 
bulk truck. 

“We've got the system down pretty 


is 


well,” said Mr. Ross. “Three men 
can turn out quite a lot of feed in a 
day's time. Later on if we decide 


to enlarge the flocks, we'll do a lit- 
tle work on the mill. Perhaps we 
may provide some overhead storage.” 
Retail Egg Store 

Mr. Ross has been fortunate in se- 
curing an expert field man 
without going outside the family. His 
son, Dr. Jack Ross, is a veterinarian, 
and heads the field supervision work 
He visits each flock at 


service 


least once a 


Dr. Jack B. Ross (left), veterinarian and field service manager of Ross 
Poultry Farms, is shown here with John High, a hatchery representative. 


WITH INCLINED 


AUGER FEEDER 


FEED MIXER 


OVERHEAD 


EXAMPLE Gp 


\NSTALLATIOg, 


PERFECT MOLASSES 
MIXING Plus GREAT SAVINGS 
IN LABOR and HANDLING 


No other equipment or system gives such 
great uniformity in mixing and efficiency 
in handling. Perfect for the small feed mill 
or feed lot. Auger lengths—5 ft. to 20 ft. 
with degree of incline from horizontal to 70 
degrees. Molasses percentage up to 25%. 


nger “Mixer, Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


For complete details ask for our W-4-70 Catalog and Bulk Truck Unloader Booklet 


Molasses mixer is positioned directly 
over driveway to deliver bulk molasses 
feeds directly to truck or to bags. See 
diagram. 2 models—capacities 4-8 tons 
and 10-12 tons per hour. 
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WENGER 


BULK 
UNLOADER 


A GREAT COMBINATION with a Wenger 
BULK UNLOADER built into your truck 
beds. Write for Bulk Unloader folder. 


Standard of the industry for Liquid Feed 


Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 
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W. D. Ross, owner of Ross Poultry 
Farms and Crystal Springs (Miss.) 
Feed Mill, arrange eggs in display 
case at retail egg store in Jackson, 
Miss. The building which houses the 
store also serves as an office for Mr. 
Ross’ son, who is a veterinarian and 
flock serviceman, 


week. He and his father rented a 
barracks type building in nearby 
Jackson which serves as his office 
and also a retail egg 


g store 
About a third of the eggs from 
the 30,000 layers are now sold at the 


store. Others are sold to retail cus- 


tomers at Crystal Springs and the 
! to a wholesale egg dealer. The 
firm is now pushing the retail sales 
not only through the two store out 


lets but to hotels, restaurants and 
home owners 

“We make from $3 to $3.50 more 
per case on retail sales,” said Mr 
Ross. “Eventually we hope to be 
selling 90% of our output at retail 

Several Problems 

Several problems arise with this 
type of project. One is the money 
needed to start it. Fortunately, Mr 
Ross had a mill and the farmers had 
hou for the layers, so Mr. R 
initial investment was only for pul- 
lets and the feed to get them to the 
laying stage. After he once got start- 
ed, he began buying baby chicks, the 
raising them on range at his own 
farm until they were ready to put 
into the houses. These pullets are 
managed by hired labor on the farm 

“Choosing farm growers poses an- 
other problem,” he said. “We have 
had good luck so far. We pick the 
men carefully and try to get those 
who can tend to larger flocks, prefer- 
ably from 4,000 to 5,000 hens. The 
grower must go along with our rec- 
ommendations, because these are our 


~ 


~ 

Though feed for the firm’s laying 
flocks is made in bulk form, some 
sacked feed is sold by Crystal Springs 
(Miss.) Feed Mill to customers. 
Shown here is a mill employee at a 
Kelly Duplex mixer. He and other 
employees also deliver feeds and help 
out on contract growers’ farms. 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
(AN YOU DISCHARGE AN EMPLOYEE FOR BEING IN PRIGON ? 


TOO BAD, BUT 
HE'S WASHED UP 


THE LAW PUNISHED | WE CaNn’T 
KARL.MUST YOU DO/SEND A MAN 


KARL IS BEING 


PUNISHED 
TWICE ! 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


3 Ves. EMPLOYEE ACTS 
THAT AFFECT COMPANY'S 
GOOD RELATIONS WITH 
PUBLIC AFFECT Him AS 

EMPLOYEE. 


Based on a |961 
Wisconéin decision 


hens. If a dealer finds a grower he market 
can’t get along with, it is to the best then 
interests of both to terminate the eggs t 
contract.” Thougl 

The 30,000 hens have paid back been spent 
much of the borrowed money, and ment 

now on a paying basis, Mr. Ross business 

said. He and his son hope to enlarge and swine 


the project, but they believe that a have 


doing a 


laying hens and are buying feed from 
of the Crystal Spring Feed Mill. 
One thing about a busy mill—it at- 


has tracts attention and business. But let 
poultry depart- 


one stand idle much of the time and 


fair customers have a way of shunning 


selling cattle it. Mr. Ross finds that when manu- 


i few farmers 


own flocks 


facturing feed for himself, “others 
of are willing to buy part of it.” 


Japanese Visitors 
Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS - 
tems for livestock and — ys 
the center of kecn interest tor —. 
man Japanese feed grain 
which toured the Cargill-Nutre na 
search Farm at Elk River, Minn. * 

The group, on am nth-long — 
through the U S., spent an en I 
looking over the experimental — 
ties at the farm and oes 
to questions from Dr. Cloy not 
research farm director. 

Dr. Knodt explained to the aietr 
that research at the farm not onl} 
includes feeds and feeding programs 
but also buildings and equipmen 
management methods and 
of end products Farmers, he said. | 
need help in such things as ogee 
strains of poultry vaccination ane 
other health measures Thus, a SvS- 
tems research” concept governs €X- 
perimental activities at the farm 

Controlled Lighting 

The visitors were shown fl acks 
layers est 
(“std 


fing’), which Dr. 
ave shown increased profits 0 
¢ per bird annually. They also aa 
told of outstanding results —— 
bv the Coccivac vaccination 
of combatting coccidiosis rege 
000 birds have been vaccina es 
the farm, and none have shown ~_. 
cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 mon _ 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the v oa 
cination program was started, 
sive losses from the disease had 0c-4 
urred at the farm. 
The visitors showed consi 
“in this inforp 


SiS at 
also included inspection 
the Pigloo system for swine In — 
sows are placed in isolation in ne 
vidual huts before farrowing G m- 
parisons with central farrowing sys- 
tems, also at the farm, show. tha‘ 
Pigloo method reduces diseases . ysses 
and labor costs, Dr Knodt said. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Gra ; 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acqua nt 
the Japanese agricultural leaders 
with grain production and market me 
feed manuf icturing, nutrition an 
disease research and feeding in sev- 
eral stops across the country. 


ns 
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program s 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


safe, sure, 
Free sample OP 


told of outstanding results obtained by the 
Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
coccidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. 


Single drop applic 
with COCCIVAC provide 
lasting protect 


They also were 


The Cocci Vac. 
program works 
for Nutrena 


It can work for you 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


ator for oral vaccination 


s easy method for 
on from cOxy: 


plicator on request. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y, 


— 
~ 
yuld first be created ar 
tit 
he a uch of | 
with the 
Rosses are 
ing 
increased thir 
} 
| 
4 
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Nutre M 
COCCIVAC—Trithiadol” 
: FM and Mit 3 4 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


SWINE DAY found to be infested with internal 


parasites (round worms) at the end 
of the experiment. Hookworms were 
also found in the feces of pigs isolat- 
six were placed with other university ed on pasture. Meal mite, coccidia 
hogs of comparable breeding and age and hookworm ova were observed in 
on pasture. fecal samples from the pigs on the 
isolated pasture and meal mite and 
_These preliminary observations =e coccidia ova were found in samples ; 
dicated that the pigs raised specific from those isolated’ under confine- 
pathogen free made gains comparable ment. All pigs contracted an entero- 
to other pigs farrowed naturally and virus regardless of their location to 
raised on their dams. Average weight other swine. 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR at 56 days was 38.1 lb. for SPF lit- Based on the limited number of 


breeding and age on pasture were 
| 


LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. ters compared to 36.7 Ib. for 10 lit- animals involved it was concluded 
Shelimaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of ters farrowed and raised under herd | that specific pathogen free pigs soon 
years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one conditions. All pigs survived from 56 become infected with internal para- 
time covered the entire land area now known as the Mississippi River basin. days to 154 days of age. Two pigs sites after being put on pasture with 


Sholimaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all which were housed in confinement other hogs or on pasture where other 


the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also | with —- unknown ong history hogs have not been for at least two 
ht ood grit j shown in feedi i were found positive for virus pig F hg: 

| and one positive for | Alo SPY pigs to un- 

| z Pigs is dergo an adjustment when moved 

Write for information and prices today. | atrophic rhinitis at this age. Pigs iso- from isolated quarters resulting in a 


lated from other pigs on pasture meee a 
which had not had pigs on it for at lowering of performance. . 
CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY least two years and those placed with SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FED WITH 


520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS | other university pigs of comparable CORN ON PASTURE TO GROW- 
ING - FINISHING HOGS — (Ohio 


State University, Columbus)—A trial 
was conducted to obtain further in- 
formation on the effect of adding 
mineral to soybean oil meal when fed 
free choice with corn and the effect 
of moving the self feeder containing 


» 
soybean oil meal different distances 
: from the waterer during the growing- 
k Questions I’m asked about These educational finishing period. Groups of pigs re- 
t ceived either corn and soybean oil ; 
meal free choice; soybean oil meal 


advertisements plus 10% of a mineral mixture; soy- 


bean oil meal to which 10% of the 
mineral mixture was added when an 

tell farmers about excess amount of the meal was con- 
sumed or soybean oil meal fed in a 

; separate feeder from the shelled corn 

so that the feeder could be moved 

away from the waterer when an ex- 7 


| 


: 


Dr GC Wallis, recognized authority in the field of Vitamin Ds nutrition for lwestock 


Q: 


mixture added consisted of two parts 


r| | |? [ cess amount was consumed. The 
J J — J amount considered excessive was 
when the ration eaten during any 4 

\ \ \ period was over 14% crude protein 

| / 
J tur 

di-calcium phosphate, one part ground 
, feeding grade limestone and one part 
A: Sun-cured hay varies widely and in ) r ) - \ trace mineralized salt. 
content—80 units to 1.250 units per pound have been report nf t+ 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency [ i At no time dur ing the first growth 
hay would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 4d) ) | period did the pigs on any treatment 


up to a weight of 120 Ib. and more 
than 12% thereafter. The mineral 
which is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution eat more soybean oil meal than was 


made toward the cagpested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8,000 > considered normal but rather ate less 
yund of dairy n. 
than that considered to be adequate. 
Q: How k ‘ Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- Gains on all treatments were poor 
c dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. and showed little difference in rela- 
AA: Good safeguards can be taken but an absolute check is probably Farmers and feeders have many questions tion to treatment. In these trials the 
not ble. Opt vit D levels for t about Vitamin D fortification. The adver a ee ee ee ee 
asi Ty a op < 5 
and longevity have act been clearly established but work iain i : only time when it became necessary 
ave ne abl tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to shan be D G. C. Walli ised to attempt to limit the intake of 
detect but they can be costly. Available info tion suggests iw r. . ,. alls, recogniz . 
tho of 6 000 to 8 000 of D per pound authority on Vitamin D nutritio soybean oil meal under a free choice 
grain ration. Confidence in your feed h th h FIDY nd feeding system with shelled corn was 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations wo' suc throug advertising 
important for users of commercial feeds. in leading magazines. = market 
weignt. ince 1e pigs, where min- 
Q: ® It's all part of the educational FIDY pro- eral was to be added to the soybean 
A: Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds ¥ gram to emphasize that today s added stress oil meal, did not eat too much meal, 
are well within the generally recognized safe limits of vitamin D factors have changed livestock nutrition ee _ 
intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- : the effectiveness of this procedure to 
ods oe d efficient modern mixing « — feed — § ies ~— than ever, farmers must decrease consumption was not ob- 
are able to achieve good distribution of micro-ingredients. ‘ nda i 
=== sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D served. The results suggest that in- 
: © a source is not a limiting factor in their feed. creasing the distance between the 
3 Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— feeder containing soybean oil meal 
A: Early weaning, fast growth, confinement raising, multiple far. me's ¥ Here and the waterer was not a depend- 
rowing and other changes have greatly increased nutritional d is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- able method of reducing intake on 
D of pies 4 pendable — and Is economical, easy to use, pasture. 
nm carefully studiec ased largely on amounts that ive é i ; ; ; iti 
given good results in — ntal and practical swine raising and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
programs, a number of Experiment Stations are suggesti 7 ; H 
about 500 units of vitamin D per pound of milk replacer a And, if your feeders have questions about 
starter with somewhat smaller amounts as pigs approach A Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 
market weight 4 address — 
Q s? i 
A G. C. Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
) 3 Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 4 rector ° utrition, | Kansas and Missouri 
ewes given D averaged 6 pounds heavier Agricultural Department 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than } 
lambs from ewe given no vitamin D. Fleeces from qupertinen- 5 Standard Brands Incorporated | Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
tal animals were more than 4 pound heavier, graded higher, 625 Madison Avenue | Tel aoa University es van , 
le ? 1 Des ines 11, lowa 


and brought a premium price. 


New York 22, N. Y. 


J 0. alli Free technical data, educational and sales | 
F aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 


— 
I For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 

Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 

Feed Additives 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 
919 S. Perry St. 


ANIMALS Box 4% 


New York 22, N 
Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 


Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
| ment, Standard om Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, | showing available materials. 
; rich in vitamin D for four-fooied animals | 
| 


Ir 
IR NADIATED Dry YEAst 
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POULTRY IN GHANA—No doubt the conversation here concerned poultry 
raising in Ghana. Frederick M. A, Sackey, right, ministry of food and agri- 
culture official from Ghana, takes time out from a class in poultry diseases 
to talk with Dr. John Salsbury, president of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, where the poultry short course was held. 


Ghana Official Visits 
Dr. Salsbury’s Plant 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—The fact 
that Ghana’s government wants to 
boost egg and poultry production has 
led the country’s poultry develop- 


ment officer to visit here. Frederick 
Maxwell Amfo Sackey has just com- | 


pleted a four-day poultry 
course at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
here. 

The Ghana Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture official took a concen- 
trated course in poultry disease rec- 
ognition, prevention and _ control, 
along with about 20 other poultry 
specialists from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and from Peru, 
according to announcement from Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

Mr. Sackey’s visit to Charles City 
is part of six months’ itinerary in the 
U.S. under a Rockefeller Foundation 
travel grant. He is spending the time 
studying all phases of poultry pro- 


Canadian Feed Plant 


REGINA, SASK. — An addition to 
Saskatchewan's animal] feed industry 
is a new feed mixing plant to be 
built at Hughton by Myers Feed Co., 
Ltd. First manufacturing establish- 
ment to locate in the Hughton dis- 
trict, the undertaking will cost an 
estimated $120,000. Maximum capac- 
ity will be 15,000 tons annually. 


short | 


Need for the new industry is said | 


to have developed primarily out of 
operations of Myers Cattle Co, 
owned by Mr. Tom Myers. The firm 
feeds out more than 5,000 head of 
cattle annually. 

The new mill will mix 60-80 tons 
per day of “complete” hog and cattle 
feed. Roughage will be included in 
cattle feed. 

The all-steel feed mill has been 
designed by Larson & Epp Industries, 
Ltd., Vancouver, which will also su- 
pervise construction. The structure 
will include Butler buildings and sev- 
eral storage tanks. 

The plant is said to be designed 
for versatility and efficiency. In the 
one-floor mill, all operations will be 
handled by a mixer, who will direct 
the entire milling process from a 
compact work floor. Grain will be 
ground directly from storage bins, 
constituents will be proportioned and 
mixed semi-automatically, and feed 
will be conveyed through the mill by 
a pneumatic system which will elimi- 
nate contamination. 


Farm-to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


duction and has visited Ohio State 
University, Rutgers University, Penn- 
sylvania State University and Cornell 
University among others. 

In Ghana, Mr. Sackey trains 50 to 
60 new poultry farmers every quar- 
ter of the year. The rest of his time 
he spends advising farmers and poul- 
trymen on management and latest 
research developments. 

“Our big objective in poultry,” he 
said, “is to cut down on egg imports 
to Ghana and to provide a cheaper 
source of protein for people.” Part 
of his job is to interest farmers in 
producing poultry. 

The economic position of the peo- 
ple continues to get better, Mr. 
Sackey insists. “People can't afford 
chicken on the table all of the time, 
but it is on the table more often 
than it used to be.” 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


5 ol the Hammer Division. 
PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 
226 County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


At last, a Bulk Scale that gives the accuracy you need 


Feed men find that they can’t afford to be off 
5% or so in their weights when mixing. They 
need accuracy. Now the new redesigned Weigh- 
burro assures accuracy in two important ways: 
1. A new-type platform scale registers an ac- 

curate weight within plus or minus one tenth 

of one percent. No more guessing 


it’s right on the button. 


2. The newly designed curved sides prevent 
any lodging of material—every bit of material 


that is weighed is discharged when the hop- 

per is opened. No more clogged corners to 

spoil weighing accuracy. 
In addition, the new larger dump gate assures 
instant discharge, makes mixing faster and more 
efficient. Capacity: Approx. 800 Ib. shelled corn. 
Optional sideboards increase capacity 25%. 
Over-and-under indicator can be installed for 
even faster operation. Write today for more 
information. 


you know 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. e 


Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. ¢ 


Dept. C-8, 1316 
UNiversity 4-4175 
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: 
New type platform 
| Curved sides prevent 
5 en lodging of material | 
12" x 15" 
| 
— BURROWS 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


wri Chicago 4, Ill. 


EXTRA RICH 


way FEEDS 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Yes, Columbia Quarry gives you one 
day service on bulk orders . . . and in 
covered hopper cars too! CQ has the 
products . .. the equipment... the 
service! For complete information on 
Columbia Quarry’s original Dust-Free, 
Easy-Mixing, Free-Flowing Calcium 
Products write. .. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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| EGGS 
(Continued from page 35) 
| fore they reached sexual maturity. 


Further analysis of the data showed 
that the deleterious effect of repeat- 
ed vaccination was most evident in 
caged layers. The effect of repeated 
vaccination upon egg quality is un- 
fortunate since such a_ vaccination 
| program is apparently necessary on 
| some farms to control Newcastle dis- 
| ease 
Housing—-In Table 1 and Figure 5 
the type of housing system employed 
for each flock tested is indicated as 
cage (including community cages) or 
floor pens (i.e. pens with litter, with 
slatted floors or with wire floors). 
The numbers of flocks housed under 
each system are shown in Table 4. 
In Table 5 the total number of flocks 
tested has been divided into three 
sub-groups in which the albumen qual- 
ity was respectively below, similar 
to, and above that expected for birds 
of similar age. 
Although there was a tendency for 
a greater number of the flocks 
housed in the floor pens to lay eggs 
of relatively poorer quality than was 


FIGURE 5. The Haugh Values of Eggs from Birds Housed in Cages and in Floor Pens (on Litter, Slats, or Wire) Relative to the 
Expected Haugh Values for Birds of Similar Age 


© floor 
@ cage 
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the case with the flocks kept in cages, 
the difference between the two 
groups was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The possibility that the effect 
of the vaccination program imposed 
was obscuring any effect of housing 
management was next considered. 
In Figure 6 the percentage distribu- 
tion of flock average Haugh Values 
relative to the expected Haugh Val- 
ues for eggs from birds of similar age 
according to the vaccination program 
and type of housing are shown graph- 
ically. It will be seen that under a 
program of repeated vaccination the 
distribution into groups of relative 
Haugh Values was similar in both 
the flocks in floor pens and those in 
cages. In the case of flocks not vac- 
cinated after sexual maturity, on the 
other hand, the distribution was dif- 
ferent for the two groups. Analysis 
of the data (Table 5) showed that in 
flocks which had not been vaccinated 
or which had been vaccinated only 
before sexual maturity, the distribu- 
tion of the relative Haugh Values was 
statistically different for the two 
types of housing. When the data 
were treated in this way it was fur- 
ther apparent that in birds housed in 
floor pens the effect of vaccination on 
albumen quality was not evident. 


It is concluded that the way in 
which the laying flock is housed is a 
factor in determining albumen quali- 
ty in newly laid eggs. The quality of 
eggs laid by flocks maintained in 
cages may be superior to that of 
eggs laid by flocks in floor pens. The 
effect of the type of housing, at least 
in the flocks studied in the present 
survey, was overshadowed by the ef- 
fect of repeated vaccination. The ob- 
served difference in the average qual- 
ity of eggs produced under the two 
housing systems does not imply that 
cage birds necessarily lay eggs of 
better albumen quality than do birds 
in floor pens. Under both systems, 
eggs of good and poor quality were 
produced. Rather, the findings sug- 
gest that the management practices 
with regard to sanitation and venti- 
lation are apt to be more variable in 
the case of floor-housed birds. 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS: 

Cleanliness—The eggs examined in 
the survey were not cleaned in any 
way. While the majority of the sam- 
ples were reasonably clean, a few of 
the flock samples were exceedingly 
dirty. Soiling in two instances was 
so heavy that it is doubtful if the 
eggs could be washed satisfactorily. 
It is noteworthy that the albumen 


How to Find Out. We will be only too glad to send 
you the names of plants using Heil dryers — 
plants similar to yours. Then you can check with 
them . . . find out from actual users why a Heil 
dryer will give you uniform moisture content, 
high production and low operating cost. 


Start your savings now! Write, wire or call us. 


SAVE with 
HEIL Dryers... 


You can, too! 


Tue HEIL co. 


lowest cost. 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET * 


Why a HEIL Produces Highest-Quality Finished 
Product: three-pass drum takes into account size and 
weight of particles — light ones move quickly along hot 
air stream, heavier ones more slowly. And compound 
showering flights keep particles in motion — no over- 
heating, no surging. Result: fast, uniform drying at 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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BOOSTER ter 


VITAAAIN ond ANTIBIOTIC 


Vit 


PREMIXES 


BOOSTER for CHICKENS 


BAIN 


AYER PREMIX 
For CHICKENS STARTER PREMIX 


For CHICKENS 


VE POUND 


plus eight grind-and mix services for 
FRANCHISED MYZON PREMIX DEALERS 


MYZON PREMIXES 


Increases vitamin and antibiotic con- 


1 Booster for Swine 
tent of your regular rations. 


Adds valuable combination of anti- 
biotics, vitamins and minerals for 
growing pigs. Improves feed effi- 
ciency, speeds growth. 


Medicated Premix 
for Swine 


Gives high level of Vitamin D plus 
quantities of Vitamin A and trace 
minerals to completely fortify your 
rations. 


Improves growth factor of beef ra- 
tions with high level Vitamin A, Vita- 


4 Premix for Beef Cattle 
min D and minerals. 


Simplifies the formulation of starter 
rations, adds antibiotic, vitamins 


5 Medicated Starter 
and minerals. 


Premix for Chickens 


6 Medicated Layer 
Premix for Chickens 


Improves vitamin, mineral and anti- 
biotic level of layer rations, meets 
all the needs of commercial flocks. 


Contains antibiotics, vitamins and 
minerals to increase egg production, 
hatchability and reduce chick 
mortality. 


7 Medicated Booster 
for Chickens 


MYZON SERVICES 


Complete technical laboratory is available to serve Myzon Premix 
dealers—analyzes grain samples, evaluates local livestock condi- 
tions, prepares specific mixing formulas. 


Assistance of Laboratory of Vitamin Technology and Charles Hubbell, 
internationally known consultant on animal nutrition. 

Specific agreed territories for franchised dealers. 

A complete line of scientifically formulated premixes and boosters for 
all kinds of livestock. Myzon premixes plus laboratory services let you 


customize every feed order. 

Premixes formulated and packed in individual bags to facilitate mixing. 
Assay formulations for accuracy and quality. 

Help in registering feeds and providing tags at minimum cost. 


Assured continuation of research and development by Myzon Laboratories 
to keep you a leader in your area. 


MYZON LABORATORIES 


3129 WEST 47th STREET * CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


MYZON LABORATORIES 
3129 West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois " 
Please send without obligation Please contact me - 
new dealer booklet TOMORROW'S about new dealer 
FEEDS—TODAY. opportunities in my area. - 
ADDRESS 

MY PRESENT BUSINESS 
(Feed dealer, custom grinder, grain elevator, other) 2 


‘ 
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TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 

ROLLER MILL 

_ AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 
sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


| 
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quality in these very dirty eggs was 
poor. 

Shell Quality—Any poor shells in 
the samples were recorded at the 


| time of break-out. In the birds up to 


13 months of age thin shells were 
observed in only 8.3% of the flocks. 
Shells of eggs from older birds were 
apt to be variable in thickness and 
thin shells were noted in 37.3% of 
the flocks in this age range. In most 
flocks the poor-quality shell was con- 
fined to a few eggs in each sample. 
In five samples of the total 127 flocks, 
however, all the eggs were thin- 
shelled. 

Blood and Meat Spots— Of the 
3 810 eggs examined, only 64 or 1.68% 
contained blood or meat spots. Since 
management has been implicated in 
the likelihood of the occurrence of 
blood and meat spots the distribution 
was calculated for the eggs from 
caged birds compared with those 
from birds in floor pens. The inci- 
dence was found to be 2.58% and 
1.11% for eggs from these respective 
groups. 

Yolk Mottling—Yolk mottling oc- 
casionally presents a problem in the 
industry. The fact that, of all the 
eggs examined in the survey, only 
three were found with this defect 
suggests that the condition only ap- 
pears some time after the eggs have 
been laid. 

Frequency of Egg Gathering—Al- 
though the survey was concerned 
principally with the factors affecting 
quality of newly laid eggs, the fre- 
quency of egg gathering on the vari- 
ous farms was determined and indi- 
cated in Table 1. The number of 
flocks from which eggs were gathered 
one, two or three times daily were 
similar. 

Diet—The dietary requirements for 
the maintenance of a high rate of 
egg production have been extensively 
studied. Less attention has been ac- 
corded the nutrient requirements for 
the maintenance of egg quality 
throughout a sustained egg produc- 
tion period. In fact, apart from our 
knowledge regarding the effect of 
diet on shell quality and on albumen 
and yolk color, comparatively little 
is understood of nutritional factors 
bearing upon egg quality. 

In this survey, information was ob- 
tained only with reference to the 
feeding of scratch grain. Any compar- 
ison of the data on relative Haugh 
Values in flocks fed on an all-mash 
regimen and on a mash plus scratch 
grain regimen is complicated by many 
other factors (e.g. floor vs. cage 


FIGURE 6. Percentage Distribution of Flock Average Haugh Values Relative to the 
Expected Haugh Values for Eggs from Birds of Similar Age According to Vaccination 
Program and Type of Housing 
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housing, vaccination program, com- 
position of the mash portion of the 
diet, relative amounts of mash and 
grain fed) so that it is not possible 
to draw any conclusions from 
data obtained with a limited number 
of flocks. Of the 127 flocks surveyed, 
33 received some amount of scratch 
grain. Information regarding nutri- 


the | 


tional effects on egg quality is best 
obtained from carefully controlled 
experimental studies. 
SUMMARY — A survey has been 
made of the quality of newly laid 
| eggs. Samples were examined of eggs 
from 127 flocks on 41 farms in the 
province. Considerable variation in 
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HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stapimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stapimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals, A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
STABIMIX E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


STABIMIX E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 

. will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocopheryl] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Strapimix E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIX E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . . . each in 
50-Ib. and 100-lb. fiber drums with liner. 


For a quotation and complete information on STaBimix E or 
STABIMIX A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, .ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


STABIMIX’ E 


MERCK 
THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT WK yD 
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LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


DAYTON Ii IMPORTERS, INC. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 2-7977_ 


NEVER CAKES OR HARDENS- 


Even in the Dampest Weather 


HARDY FLO-MATIC SALT 


the free-flowing salt for easier, 
more uniform feed mixing 


Even the highest humidity can't interfere with the 
free and easy flow of Hardy Flo-Matic Salt. It's 
treated with calcium stearate to prevent caking, 
hardening or lump formation in any and all kinds of 


weather. 


> This means that you can produce a better, more 
uniform feed mixture, with even distribution of salt 


through the entire mix, whether you have the new 


push-button or standard mixers. There’s no chance 


of clogged mechanism... 


no production down- 


time .. . no irregular batches. 


> Hardy Flo-Matic Salt is packed in sturdy, moisture 
protected polyethylene-lined bags, 50 or 100 
pounds or shipped in bulk in covered hopper or box- 


cars.. 
prepared. 


.to insure delivery to you exactly as 


> Write, wire or phone for additional information 


and delivered prices on Hardy Flo-Matic, the salt 
that keeps flowing in any kind of weather. 


HARDY SALT COMPANY 


Post Office Drawer 449 


St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


quality was evident and the data 
were analyzed to ascertain if certain 
management practices might be in- 
volved in determining the quality of 
eggs at the time of gathering. 

The age of flocks was the primary 
factor affecting the quality. Most 
rapid deterioration of egg quality 
with age occurred during the first 
few months of lay. Assessment of 
management factors therefore took 
into consideration the age of the 
flock in question. 

Repeated vaccination against New- 
eastle disease was found to accelerate 
the rate at which albumen quality 
decreased with age of the birds. Early 
vaccination for Newcastle disease 
and/or infectious bronchitis before 
the onset of production did not ap- 
pear to be harmful in this regard. 


There was a tendency for birds 
kept in cages to produce eggs of bet- 
ter albumen quality than those kept 
in floor pens. It was noted, however, 
that eggs of good quality and of poor 
quality were produced under either 
system. It is probable that the floor 
pen system permits greater vari- 
ability in management practices and 
that the level of sanitation and venti- 
lation is of more importance than the 
actual manner of housing. 

This survey has not dealt with con- 
ditions under which eggs are cleaned, 
length of time they are kept on the 
farm, holding conditions, packaging, 


shipping or grading. Undoubtedly as | 


much diversity exists in these phases 
of egg production as in those which 
have been investigated. 

It would appear that both small 
and large producers should be kept 
informed of the necessity of close 
adherence to well-proven methods of 
laying flock management. The con- 
sumer demands, and should be as- 
sured, an egg of uniform and guar- 
anteed quality which can be achieved 
only if accepted methods of produc- 
tion are rigorously followed by each 
individual farmer and by the industry 
as a whole. 
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AFMA Tells Changes 


In Ag Award Programs 


CHICAGO—Changes in its animal 
agriculture award programs for farm 
magazines and radio and television 
farm directors have been announced 
by the American Feed Manufactures 
Assn. 

On the recommendation of last 
year’s judges, the farm magazine pro- 
gram has been divided into two cate- 
gories—one for general farm maga- 
zines and the other for specialized 
or commodity-type magazines. 

In addition, the Newspaper Farm 
Editors Assn. recommended at its 
annual meeting to appoint a commit- 
tee to work with AFMA in establish- 
ing an award. 

Thus, four animal agriculture 
awards will be available later this 
year: Farm Magazines, Specialized 
Magazines, Newspaper Farm Editors; 
and Radio and Television Farm Di- 
rectors. 

Details on these programs wiil be 
prepared in leaflet form and sent to 
all AFMA members when the NFEA 
committee work is completed. It is 
hoped that feed manufacturers will 
stimulate editors and farm directors 
of their acquaintance to enter these 
programs. 

Award winners are selected by 
groups of outstanding judges — na- 
tionally recognized leaders in animal 
agriculture—and on the basis of the 
magazine or radio or television sta- 
tion’s contribution of promoting a 
more prosperous animal agriculture 
throughout the year. 


Discuss Feedlot 


GULFPORT, MISS.—A cattle feed- 
lot for the Mississippi coast area is 
being considered by the Harrison 
County Beef Cattle Assn. 


Ralph Ward, president of the as- 
sociation, appointed a study commit- 
tee to determine the feasibility of a 
feedlot for this area after the pro- 
gram was explained by Lloyd A. 
West, Mississippi A&I Board, State 
Agricultural Industries Department. 

Mr. West summarized to the asso- 
ciation the findings of a 17-man study 
appointed by Gov. Ross Barnett ear- 
lier this year to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing commercial 
feedlots in Mississippi. The 42-page 
preliminary report points up that 
Mississippi cattle can be fed on a 
commercial basis at a profit to the 
owner of the feedlot, as well as a 
profit to the owner of the cattle, and 
that there is an adequate supply of 
high quality cattle within the state 
to operate a number of commercial 
feedlots. 


Cuts Mixing Time 30%! 
Revolutionary Turbo-Mix 


Mixer 


The new T-R-H Square Mixer combines 
superior features of horizontal batch- 
type mixers with space-saving of verti- 
cal type, guaranteed to out-perform 
both! Super-mixing action cuts mixing 
time 30%, yet produces more uniform 
mix, with dust-free operation. Adapt- 
able to all materials. Mixes feeds, flour, 
spices, chemicals, minerals, etc. 

Unique design and patented tapered 
worm of the T-R-H Square Mixer save 
space (1-fon capacity in only 16 sq. ft.); 
simplified construction reduces installa- 
tion and upkeep costs, makes stainless 
steel del ical. Mixer has 
multiple inlets and outlets; doors are 
easily accessible for quick inspection 
and clean-out. 

Available in pedestal type and stainless 
steel models, of 4, 2, 1, 1% and up to 
8 tons capacity. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28 JA 8-2132¢ OKLA. CITY 


Ma Machine Mill il Supply, | ine. 
| 12.N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Ok’ 

Gentlemen: 

| Please send FREE literature on the new, 
| revolutionary T-R-H Square Mixer. 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 40) 


ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., 1. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 


Producers Council 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
Course and Show; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; sec., Missouri Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Oct. 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., John W. Tut- 
tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Exposition and | 


Motor Hotel, | 


12-18 — West Virginia Feed 


Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- | 


dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 


of California; sec., California Hay, | 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. | 


Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 
cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, 
Byrd Building, Richmond 26, Va. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 


| Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 


615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 


falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 


Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, | 


N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 


try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, | 


St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 


Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
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ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 


| eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 


Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal] Nutrition Section, 
Anima! Industry Dept. 


1962 


Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing ae 


Batting low in the ruminant league? 
Step up profits with the help of Ray 
Ewing’s modern, pennant-winning mi- 
cronutrients and nutrition service. Ray 
Ewing’s Performance Products such as 
Vitamin A, Ruminant ADE, Trace Min- 
eral-R and other fortifiers help to provide 


improved health and performance on the 
range and in the feedlots or fattening 
pens. See your Ray Ewing representative 
— he’ll coach you into the first division 
before the season is over. As in all Ray 
Ewing products, “Quality Goes In Be- 
fore The Name Goes On”. That’s why 


you can always rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA ¢ FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA * LANCASTER, PENN. 
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SIFTING? 
GRADING? 
iCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 

© Accurate separations 

@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 
struction available 

@ Smooth, vibration-free operation—minimum 
maintenance 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


BY-PRODUCT 
FEED BOOSTER FOR 


EVERY 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing : Division Offices: Chicago 
CALL YOUR KRAFT MAN TODAY New York - Garland, Texas San Francisco 


| ers National Assn.; 
| Hotel. Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
| Circle meetings March 19-20; 
| Herbert L 


| House Motel, 


Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 6U0U 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lioyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bldg., 
Fargo. 

dan. 23-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

dun. 29-3l—Svuutheastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atianta, Ga.; sec., Haroid E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville 
Fla 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydraters 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute oi 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams. 67 E 
Madison. Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 12-13—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production Sckool; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr. 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16 — Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St.. 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Feb. 26-March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept 

March 8-9—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
Denver-Hilton 


sec., 
Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 - 15th St. N W., Washington. D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg.. Chicago 4. TH 

March 28—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 


B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 13—Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Llinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Aniinal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-23—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealjers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 

1963 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
Dean M. Clark. 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. Ill 


Pelleting Need by 
Northwest Area Told 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A report em- 
phasizing the need for pelleting 
roughage feed as well as high energy 


| rations to help the Pacific Northwest 


livestock industry’s growth has been 
released by Pacific Power & Light 
Co. 

The firm says that its survey, con- 
ducted by company agricultural and 
industrial development specialists, re- 
vealed “tremendous growth and profit 
opportunities for the livestock and 
meat packing industries serving the 
Far West.” 

Population forecasts point up the 
prospects of the growing markets, 
while nutritional trends indicate the 
per capita consumption of beef, pork 
and lamb is going to continue to in- 
crease, explained Willard Salmon, ag- 
ricultural specialist on Pacific Pow- 
er’s staff. 

Commercial hay pelleting has 
mushroomed in the last five years, 
Mr. Salmon said. “Associated with 
the trend was a vital need for an 
over-all evaluation of the many fac- 
tors and variables in connection with 
the handling and feeding of pelleted 
rations to meat animals,” he said. 
“The report summarizes the findings 
of more than a year of intensive in- 
vestigations.” 

It indicates that increased use of 
pelleted feeds could accelerate indus- 
try growth by providing the key im- 
petus in competing with the Midwest 
for the rich meat markets on the 


West Coast, the specialist said. 
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SERVICEMAN 


SATE GHICKS PYLE 
7077 4/5 


DOWN 


Tired of too many service 


calls because of “fair- 
weather” coccidiostat 
failures? NrCars, virtu- 
ally coccidiocidal in 
its wide range of 
activity, will give 
you maximum protec- 
tion against coxy in all 
kinds of weather...all year 
round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


omneuans omnes Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


iy 


NUMBER 
— 
MEDICATION 
MORTALITY RECORD , ( 
fit 
merck PRODUCTS FOR BROILER GROWERS 
Nicarb HepZide” FloxAid” meRCY 
; \ pro-strep Glycamide” 
Antibiotics Vitamins ff 
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PUTS FEED TO WORK 
FAS TE R 


Dex-Mo-Lass, with 45% total sugars, adds a rich pala- 
table sweetness to feed and silage, encouraging livestock 
to eat greater quantities and drink more water. This 
means rapid weight gains for early marketing. Dex-Mo- 
Lass is rich in these nutritious ingre- 
dients: Corn Sugar Molasses (Hydrol), 
Cane Sugar Molasses (Blackstrap), 
Corn Germ Meal and Corn Gluten 
Meal. Dex-Mo-Lass is packed in 50- 
lb. moisture-resistant bags to protect 
its wholesome goodness. This high 


quality molasses concentrate is excel- 


lent for feeding, mixing and silage. 


CLINTON, 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 
3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Please send copylies) ef the 1961 Feedstuffs 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


GRAIN FACILITIES —The metal 
tank shown here (it’s located over 
the driveway) contains shelled corn 
at the Hingham (Wis.) Feed Mill. 
Corn can be weighed off into a ham- 
mermill, or sacked off for sale to 
farmers. 


PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 26) 


pers to do the same for them. He got 
their business. Now, these three 
farmers are buying feed from the 
Kappers for 200 cows. 

“I don’t think we would have got- 
ten this business if we hadn't been 
willing to visit the farmers, spend a 
lot of time with them and work out 
their feed costs on an annual basis,” 
says Harold Kappers. 

Egg Business 

The Kappers also add to their an- 
nual income by raising laying hens 
and selling eggs to local produce 
firms. They started with 1,000 laying 
hens in 1950, increased the number 
to 3,000 in 1955, and in 1957 went up 
to 6,000 layers, the number they now 
have. 

The Kappers hire a man to take 
care of the 6,000 hens and his labor 
amounts to 150-160 hours per month. 
Last year, after paying all expenses, 
including labor, the Kappers earned 
$5.800 on their 6,000 hens, which is 
close to $1 profit per bird 

The two feed men buy their chicks 
and raise them to pullets. 

“We always have two flocks lay- 
ing,” says Harold Kappers, we 
have a good replacement program. 
We keep our layers for 14 months, 
and then sell them. We can find a 
steady market for most of our re- 
placed layers in this area.” 

Premium Egg Prices 


The Kappers get premium prices 
for their eggs from produce firms 


because of the quality and quantity 


DEMONSTRATION HERD — The 
sign on this barn says “This Is a 
Demonstration Herd of Hingham 
(Wis.) Feed Mill.” Harold Kappers, 
partner in the feed mill, reports that 
the firm’s heifer program, which in- 
volves the caring for and manage- 
ment of heifers for local farmers, is 
yielding excellent results to date. 


of their eggs. The fact that the Kap- 
pers can supply a poultry marketer 
with a steady year round supply of 
quality eggs also helps maintain the 
premium price. 

“The fact that we are raising lay- 
ers on this scale brings us a lot of 
farm visitors,” says Harold Kappers, 
“and it helps us to sell a lot more 
poultry feed than by any other 
method. Also, we make a fine annual 
profit on our layers.” 

Most farm flocks in the area are 
200-300 size, but some range up to 
3,500 layers. The Kappers operate 
their mill and layer flock with five 
employees, including Harold Kappers 
and his father. 

“About 


50% of our volume comes 


| from dairy feed,” says Harold Kap- 


pers, “and the rest from poultry and 
hog feed. We are interested in de- 
veloping all three types of feed with 
active programs in the future.” 


SERPASIL 


brand 
of 


reserpine 

the first 

agent 

for 

use 

CHICKEN 

and 

TURKEY 

FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 
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MEETING 


(Continued from page 32) 


uate with 15 years of teaching and 
eight of farm radio and T.V. experi- 
ence. His major points to the pork 
producers were to represent them- 
selves in legislation instead of people 
that thought they knew what the hog 
farmer wanted and needed, get be- 


hind a practical hog cholera eradica- | 


tion program and watch the “sharp- 
ies’ that drive up the farm lane. Lis- 
ten to those that have a background 


of training and experience in their | 


respective fields and will be back 
tomorrow to give continued service 
Dr. A. Quin, vice president of Jen- 
sen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and past president of the 
Iowa State and American Veterinary 
Medical Assns., also spoke. He re- 
ceived the AVMA award for distin- 
guished service to his profession in 
1951 and in 1958 was chosen “Mis- 
souri Veterinarian of the year.” Dr 


Quin dramatically pointed up the 
costs of swine diseases and outlined 
programs to follow to save the dis- 
ease dollar costs 

Keith Leavitt, supervisor of the 


livestock testing center, University of 
Missouri, showed the advancement in 


Missouri hogs since the testing sta- | 
tion has been in operation. Mr. Leav- 
itt stress ed the importance of taking 
advantage of “on farm production 


as well as other means of 
improving. He pointed out the swine 
producer had two avenues to work 
on in Improving profits. One was en- 
vironment and the other heredity 


J 


Strong 
growth rate, carcass length and back 
fat thickness should be taken ad- 
vantage of for improvement. 

Dr. W 
tritionist for General Mills research 
farm, previously a member of the nu- 
trition department of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, gave a brood sow program of 
care, feeding and manage- 
ment with no stones unturned. 

Dean Wolf, editor of Hogcast, gave 
a film presentation of his European 
swine tour. 


SPF Pig Discussion 
A panel of outstanding Missouri 
hog producers composed of 
Watson, Reuben Edwards, Barfrede 
Bros., Lee Wendell 
Walker, fired at close range at Dr 


George 
Schuster and 


E. J. Krautmann, manager and part 
owner of the Chillicothe (Mo.) SPF 
Pig Laboratories. This panel gave 
much light to the many 
farmers had about specific pathogen- 
free pigs. Dr. Krautmann was one of 


quest bons 


the last people to get out of the build- | 


ing after the meeting adjourned, as 
farmers gathered around getting an- 
swers from him about their personal 
problems and needs to set up a pro- 
gram on their farms. 

Dr. S. E. Zobrisky, associate pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, gave a brief resume 
on “What You Should Be Marketing.” 


Like to save 
3 days on 
1,700,000 
broilers? 


Make sure 


Your broilers come from 


heritability factors such as | 


Johnson, livestock nu- 


SWINE MEETING—These are pictures taken at a swine 
producer meeting sponsored by General Mills at Sedalia, 
Mo. In the first photo, Keith Leavitt, supervisor of the 
livestock testing center, University of Missouri; Lee 
Schuster, hog farm manager, and Dr. A. Quin of Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, look over some of the cross-bred 
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exhibits at the meeting. In the second photo are members 
of a panel which discussed specific pathogen-free pigs. 
Left to right are Wendell Walker, Lee Schuster, Ludwig 
Barfrede, Reuben Edwards, George Watson, Dr. E. J. 
Krautmann and moderator Paul Jensen. 


FEEDERS GET ONE STEER FREE FOR EVERY 29 THEY FEED! 


Starting with only 29 steers and ending up with 30 
is a real accomplishment any way you look at it. 
Yet, feeding tests now show that a profit bonus like 
this is not only possible . . . it’s probable in most 
cases. 


Extensive tests compared a normal diet with one 
fortified with 5% stabilized animal fat on a group 
of yearling steers and heifers of Hereford and Angus 
breed. At the end of the 141 day test, those receiving 
the fat fortified diet gained an average of 32 pounds 
more ...a bonus equal to an extra steer for every 
29 head. 


And that was only the beginning! Those on the fat 
ration consumed far less feed per 100 pounds of 
gain .. . 61 pounds less mixed feed and 40 pounds 
less roughage. On this basis, feed savings averaged 
10% per head. When carcasses were graded, only 
50% of the normal diet group were rated choice or 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


better while 72% of those receiving fat fortified 
rations were graded prime or choice. 


All these findings mean more money for the feeder. 
If you’re not already mixing fat enriched rations, 
talk to your local renderer soon. He can give you 
complete details on tests like this, as well as other 
research information which shows the way to more 
weight gain, lower cost per pound of gain, and 
increased growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle. 


Best of all the use of animal fat helps improve the 
market for animal protein byproducts . . . results 
in better cattle prices when they’re sold. 


Ask your renderer to tell you about improving your 
feed results with stabilized animal fats, meat meal, 
meat and bone meal, poultry byproducts meal, and 
other products of today’s scientific rendering 
industry. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


1 : 
= 
| 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic [Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manofacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. ©. Box 53 Phone: LA 23391 © 


Gilet BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. BA 1.0337 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC_252 


H & S HAS BIG 
PLANS FOR YOU! 


HAYES & STOLZ 
BLUEPRINT for PROGRESS 


Having YOUR plant designed and engineered by HAYES & STOLZ 
assures you of the finest layout and design possible. Whether your 
mill is big or small, we offer complete service of design and in- 
stallation to fit your specific needs. 


It you have need for consultation, a HAYES & 
STOLZ representative is available. Write, wire or 
phone and we will fly in a company- owned plane 
for prompt service! 


WRITE TODAY FOR A CATALOG OF FINE MILL 
ING EQUIPMENT. 


STOLZ 


3521 HEMPHILL STREET » P.O. BOX 11217 © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


| MOBILE UNIT—This is a close-up 


SELLIN' SAM 


YY 


By Jim Zilverberg 


“No, that price doesn't include the boxcar!" 


Custom Feed Label 


Suggestions Given 


LEXINGTON, KY.—“For the pro- | 
tection of the farmer and the mixer, 
it is important that all custom mixed 
feeds awaiting pick-up by the farmer 
bear an identifying label,” advises 
Regulatory Service News, a publica- 
tion of the University of Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“This is especially important when 
the feed contains a drug or antibio- 
tic,” the publication continued. “Cus- 


a drug or antibiotic, that is being held 
awaiting pick-up by the farmer, shall 
bear a label showing the name of the 
person for whom the feed was mixed. 

“Custom mixed feed that contains 
a drug or antibiotic shall bear a label 
showing the name of the person for 
whom it was mixed and the purpose 
of the medication, directions for use 
of the feed, names and amounts of 
all active drug ingredients, a warn- 
ing or caution statement for a with- 
drawal period when required for the 
particular drug contained in the feed 
and warnings against misuse. 


tom mixed feed that does not contain “If the feed is delivered in bulk, 
the above information typed on or 
attached to the invoice will be ac- 
ceptable as the label. If the feed is 
bagged, each bag shall bear a label 
giving the above information. 

“If the feed contains a new drug 
and/or certificate antibiotic, there 
must be on file with the Food and 
Drug Administration an_ effective 
new drug application and an Anti- 
biotic Form 10 for the particular feed. 
If the feed contains a drug that is 
classified as not being a new drug, 
the feed mixer shall comply with all 
rules and regulations published by 
the federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration governing the use of such 
drugs.” 


view of the mobile pelleting unit 
used in the demonstration at Penn 
State University, described with the 
accompanying picture. 


PELLETING DEMONSTRATION—Nutritionists at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity recently conducted a public demonstration of pelleting sheep and 
swine rations, using Daffin mobile units. Some 50 ag school personnel, farm- 
ers and others gathered at the dairy barn to watch orchard grass and white 
corn being ground, mixed and pelleted. Pre-grinding and mixing were han- 
dled by a Feedmobile (left), and pelleting was done with a newly developed 
Pelletmobile, both products of Daffin Manufacturing, Lancaster, Pa., division 
of Daftin Corp. Dr. Robert Cowan of Penn State said the 4%” pellets would 
be used to determine effects of both low nitrogen (40 Ib. per acre) and high 
nitrogen (100 Ib. per acre) in orchard grass used for pelleted feeder lamb 
rations. The mixtures consisted of about 66% orchard grass and 33% white 
corn, with variables in protein and vitamin A. Other rations processed dur- 
ing the mobile demonstration included a 75% corn-25% supplement pig 
grower feed and a sow feed involving variables in corn and soybean meal, 
including one ration with 7% lard. 
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build your fall program around this new movie 


“THE CHANGING WORLD 
OF BEEF” 


New 25-minute sound and full color movie that gives your 
cattle feeder customers the big picture about the beef business 


Here is the perfect sales tool to generate enthusiasm and interest in your 
feeding program. Here is a story about the people who buy and sell beef— 
who buy and sell meat. A story about cattle feeders, the people they sell, and 
the people who directly or indirectly influence their existence. 

A story about the changing scene in the breeding, feeding, selling, and mar- 
keting of beef cattle. 


A story six months in the making... covering eight states and over 13,000 
miles through Cattle Country, U.S.A. 

| NOW AVAILABLE Elanco Products Company | 

| FOR SHOWING I'd like = show THE CHANGING WORLD OF BEEF on : 
First choice «Second choice | 
| BY FEED date date | 
| Name | 
| MANUFACTURERS Company 
| Address | 
City State 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) 


HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Strepto- 
mycin Sulfate * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


Also available... Free Merchandising Kit to help plan your meetings 


Movie brochure. . . 20-page booklet giving your customers 
more detailed information about some of the things they 
will see in the movie. Space provided for your imprint. 


Self-mailer invitation . . . for use by you or your dealers. 
Simply fill in the date, place and time of meeting and mail 
to your customers. Ample imprint space provided. 


Stilbosol Fact Book... 20-page booklet explaining the 
benefits of in-feed Stilbosol feeding. Packed with facts and 
figures proving the value of Stilbosol in all types of rations. 


Postage-paid addressed order cards also included. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY : A DIVISION OF 
EL! LILLY AND COMPANY -: INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 14 
| 
P 
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twice daily and the rations consisted 
of the experimental forage to the 
extent of appetite (with refusals 
weighed back) and a 16% crude pro- 
tein grain mix. Initial grain rations 
were assigned individually on a grain 
to FCM (fat corrected milk) ratio of 
about 1:4 in experiments 1 and 2, 
and 1:5 in experiment 3. Subsequent 
grain adjustments were made each 
10 days on the basis of the average 
production decline for all cows on 
the experiment. Apparent digestibil- 
ity of the dry matter and nutrient 
constituents of the forages was de- 
termined by the chromic-oxide grab 


Feed was similar to experiment No. 2, ex- | periment together with two other \ 
Preservation and tes Value of | 7 , trials were carried out when the 


Alfalfa Stored as Hay Haylage cept that five Latin squares were | trios following on trial 40 days later. 
and Direct-Cut Silage F | used with three trios starting on ex- All cows were individually fed 


@ Cc. H. Gordon, J. C. Derbyshire, H. 8B. 


Putting Research 
To Work 


feeding trials were about one-half 
completed and were made simultane- 
ously with the feeding trials, using 
the same animals. 


Wiseman, §. A. Kase end C. 6. Melia, | TABLE 1. Average Chemical Composition of Silages as Stored and 
Science, 44, 7, 1299, July, 1961. ughages as Removed from Storage , § 
— of the silages as stored and all rough- 
ABSTRACT ——_—_———. Dry Matter Constituents ——————_ ages as removed from storage are 
Hay, haylage and direct-cut silage Dry Crude — Ether N.F. Crude shown in Table 1 
were compared in each of three suc- matter protein wae cman Fiber - Carotene The values given in Table 1 for the 
cessive years (1957, 1958 and 1959) | bi silages removed represent all good 
using similar harvesting and storage Gepertnant 11 silage preserved. The values of the 
procedures each year, the three forms Ae shesed hays represent only that part of the 
being harvested simultaneously from Direct-cut silage .... 26.6 20.7 2.4 43.2 24.8 8.9 215 hay used in feeding and digestion 
the same crops. Second and third Haylage ........ 50.6 20.6 2.2 43.5 25.7 8.0 144 trials. The average grade and classifi- 
cutting alfalfa barn-dried with heat- As removed cation of the hay samples as deter- 
ed air was used in trial No. 1; first Direct-cut silage 27.1 21.1 3.2 39.0 27.3 9.4 133 mined by official inspection was: ex- 
cutting alfalfa barn-dried with heated Haylage .. - 53.1 20.0 2.4 41.3 27.7 8.6 35 periment 1, U.S. No. 2 alfalfa hay; 
air in trials No. 2 and No. 3. Thus, Hay . 89.9 18.7 2.0 46.2 25.9 7.2 vee experiment 2, sample grade, alfalfa 
filling of the silos and making of the | Experiment 2: light grass mixed hay, and experi- 
hay was interrupted in experiment As stored ment 3, U.S. No. 2 alfalfa light grass 
No. 1. Direct-cut silage .... 20.5 20.0 1.9 41.4 28.5 8.2 183 mixed hay. The experiment 1 hay fell 
A comparison of the production Haylege .... 43.7 18.4 1.5 40.9 30.6 8.6 125 below the No. 1 requirement by a 
value and the digestibility of the two As removed small amount of leaf, and the experi- 
- silages and one hay was made with Direct-cut silage 24.0 18.8 2.4 37.4 33.2 8.2 186 ment 2 hay was graded sample grade 
milking cows each year. Experiment Haylage ..... poagd 16.6 2.3 o0.8 31.3 es a because of weed content. Presumably, 
No. 1 used four cows assigned to each leaf content of silages was somewhat 
type of forage in a 90-day continuous | Experiment 3: higher, but this was not determined. 
type feeding trial. Experiment No. 2 As stored The relatively high dry-matter con- 
used four trios of milking cows in a Oireci-cu? silage 22.5 16.5 1.8 38.3 34.4 7.0 170 tent of the second and third-cutting 
120-day feeding trial of the 3x3 crops used in experiment 1 explains 
Latin square design. The first 10 As “2 the rather high initial dry matter of 
days of each experimental period of Hayl 39.1 17.7 25 38.0 34.0 18 82 the direct-cut forage. The low dry 
40 days length was regarded as the May .ccscae 88.9 16.4 is 38.9 35.6 16 matter level of the stored haylage 
changeover period. Experiment No. 3 in experiment 3 is explained by the 


A customized poultry feed program to fit your particular needs. . . 
that’s feed formulation with new T-H Pre-Mix. T-H Pre-Mix takes the 
guesswork out of formulation . . . cuts costly over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. And when used in conjunction with the T-H poultry 
feeding program, the waste and guesswork are eliminated. 


These three carefully prepared pre-mixes are available to suit your 
poultry feed program: 


No. 1 for chick and broiler starter rations 


No. 2 for chick grower, poultry laying, breeding and concentrates 
rations 


No. 3 for broiler growing rations 


There are Thompson-Hayward feed specialists to assist you with your 
feed problems. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


P. 0. Box 768 e Kansas City 41, Mo. 


J 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to fg 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! : 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


7 Publicker Feed Products Division | 

1429 Walnut Street | 

FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 

(send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

2-Ib. O 2-lb. 

mail this coupon now | 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding — CO 0 | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your g =6NAME | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = COMPANY 

of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest : - 
products for farm feeding! neem | 
CITY. ZONE STATE. | 
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TABLE 2. Percentage Recovery and Loss of Stored Dry Matter 


—Experiment |— 


—Experiment 3— 
Direct-cut Haylage 


—Experiment 2— 
Direct-cut Haylage 


Direct-cut Haylage 
Recovered as silage 93.9 55.9 
Lost as: 
Spoilage 0 35.1 
Liquid, 6.1* 0 
Gas ° 9.0 
Tota! losses 6.1 44.) 


*Combined liquid and gas loss. 


77.4 68.9 75.6 96.0 
3.4 5.6 0 0 
9.7 0 7.3 0 
9.5 5.5 17.1 4.0 
22.6 itt 24.4 4.0 


inclusion of two loads of direct-cut 
material for sealing the haylage. 
The quality of the experiment 1 
haylage declined noticeably after the 
silo was about one-half empty until 
it became so poor that it was termed 
spoilage. This spoilage was attribu- 
ted to leaks, so both silos were re- 
built previous to experiment 2. 
Spoiled haylage was much reduced in 


experiment 2 and was eliminated 
completely in experiment 3 when the 
last two loads were stored in an un- 
wilted condition. The respective loss 
figures are shown in Table 2. 

It is obvious from the above data 
that high recovery rates depend on 
good control of seepage and spoilage. 
Major improvement of silage chemi- 
cal quality by extended wilting as in 


whether it's 


ROLLING or GRINDING 


W-W Roller Mills and Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINEST 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
control-wheel adjustments to perfectly 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower than any other. Adaptable 
to any power including PTO. Sizes 6” 
to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787° 


Send for complete literature and prices. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


W-W Hammermills with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. All sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98.* 

* All prices f.0. b. Wichita 


C-36! 


Attractive time-payment plan available. 


2957 N MARKET 
DEPT 311 
WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


haylage, was indicated by statistical- 
ly significant negative correlations 
between dry matter content of the 
stored forage and ammoniacal nitro- 
gen, acetic acid, propionic acid and 
total acid. The positive correlation of 
lactic acid and dry matter was small 
and not significant and pH was rath- 
er constant over the entire range of 
20-53% dry matter. The high chemi- 
cal quality of haylage was indicated 
by low levels of undesirable constitu- 
ents (such as low content of butyric 
acid, acetic acid and ammoniacal ni- 
trogen), although pH was generally 
high and only small amounts of lactic 
acid developed. Apparently haylage 
fermentation is on a rather limited 
order, and it is characterized better 
by the absence of undesirable fer- 
mentation end products, rather than 
by the presence of desirable ones. 

However, in this series of experi- 
ments final feeding value of each crop 
was highest when preserved as barn- 
dried hay, even though dry matter 
consumption rates were high for all 
forages and differences between them 
were rather small. Dry matter con- 
sumption was in general positively 
correlated with dry matter content 
of silage and high negative correla- 
tions were thus shown to exist be- 
tween silage dry matter consumption 
and content of volatile organic acids 
and ammoniacal nitrogen. Lactic acid 
content and pH showed poor cor- 
relations with dry matter consump- 
tion, however. Digestibility coeffici- 
ents were, generally, highest for 
barn-dried hay, intermediate for di- 
rect-cut silage, and lowest for hay- 
lage. 
COMMENT 

These results indicate that the 
greater animal acceptability of hay- 
lage dry matter as compared with 
direct-cut silage was, to a large ex- 
tent, balanced by its lower digesti- 
bility. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in order to secure maxi- 
mum results with haylage, better air 
control than was accomplished in 
these trials must be secured. Since 
most commercial installations of silos 
for storage of low-moisture silage 
would be fed out at a much more 
rapid rate than in this trial, from a 
practical standpoint, air control may 
be much less critical. The extent to 
which air control is a problem on 
farms is entirely a matter of specula- 
tion but if heating or visible top 
spoilage occurs in haylage the au- 
thors recommend that the following 
corrective actions be taken: (1) Cor- 
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BUSINESS! 


The Vinelab CROWN Proportioner blends 
precisely one ounce of concentrated medi- 
It's in- 
stalled right in the drinking water lines, and 
pressure alone. 


cation with every gallon of water. 


operates on water 
pumps, motors or electricity. 


CROWN-PAK medications are premeas- 
in plastic 
Simply pour the contents of one 
CROWN-PAK into the necessary water and 
“feeder tube” 
your CROWN Proportioner into the solution 


ured, soluble powders, 
bags. 


packed 


stir. Then drop the 


and the flock is under treatment. 


Products in the Vineland Health 
Program of water medication 


SANI-TIZOL VITALIZER 
WATER A EMULSION 
PIPERAZINE WORMER 
SULFAQUINOXALINE SOLUBLE 
VITAPOL COPPER-K 
ASCORBISOL-K 

AQUA TWIN BIOTIC 
NEWCASTLE and BRONCHITIS 
WATER VACCINES 


from 


zol 


medications ... 
No 


VINELAND 


LABORATORIES 


POULTRY 
VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


> VINELAND* POULTRY HEALTH PROGRAM 
| OF AUTOMATIC WATER MEDICATION 


N AREAS of concentrated poultry production, increased 

pressure has been put upon feed dealers to convert them 
from feedmen into “medicine men.” You're asked to pre- 
pare small mixes containing an almost endless variety of 
even to recommend such mixes. 


No wonder more and more feed dealers are recommending 
and installing the Vineland Poultry Health Program of 
automatic water medication, using the Crown Proportioner 
and Vineland Crown-Pak medications. It slashes mill oper- 
ating costs, eliminates medicated feed mixes, and best of all 
—takes medication and treatment responsibility from the 
shoulders of the feed dealer. Stop being a “medicine man.” 
Investigate the Vineland Poultry Health Program! 


Write or telephone for a brochure describing the Vineland pro- 
gram of automatic water medication with the Crown Proportioner. 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


THEY'RE KEEPING THEIR 
LAYERS IN THE DARK 


MONDOVI, ITALY—Results of ex- 
periments in a deep cavern here may 
surprise poultrymen who keep elec- 
tric lights burning in their laying 
houses to promote higher egg produc- 
tion. 

Italian scientists conducting the 
studies say that their dark-life hens 
have been producing more eggs than 
they laid in the light in their normal 
farmyard environment. 

Scientists from Turin University 
are using the Frabosa Sottana Cav- 
erns here for their experiments. 

A sidelight of the experimental 
work is that a rooster kept in the 
cavern for 60 days has been crowing 
at dawn every day although there is 
not so much as a glimmer of sun- 
light in the caverns. And, the hens 
go to roost promptly at sundown, the 
scientists report. 


rect any detectable leaks in the struc- 
ture, breather bag or relief valve, 
(2) feed at a faster rate, and (3) 
store the forage at a higher mois- 
ture content. 

Other workers have also reported 
in a rather limited way on the rela- 


tive feeding value of haylage for 
dairy heifers and cows, but these 
USDA trials represent one of the 


more extensive and complete reports 
on the subject as far as dairy animals 
are concerned. Wisconsin workers 
(1961) conducted a 112-day continu- 
ous feeding trial with four groups of 
10 Holstein cows comparing four 
diets: (1) hay and grass silage with 
corn and oats; (2) hay and grass 
silage with ensiled ear corn; (3) hay- 
lage with ensiled ear corn, and (4) 
haylage with corn and oats. The cows 
on both haylage treatments produced 
more 4% F.C.M. than both groups of 
cows fed conventional hay and silage 
Probably most of the difference here 
can be explained by the fact that the 
dry matter consumption was 35.6 lb. 
daily for the hay and silage fed cows 
as opposed to 38.6 Ib. daily for those 
fed haylage. 

South Dakota investigators (1961) 
compared haylage, green-chop feed- 
ing, and pasture grazing as a means 
of furnishing dairy cows with forage 
during the summer months. The 
greatest yield of TDN was secured 
with haylage, and, also, it resulted 
in the greatest average yield of milk 
per acre of forage regardless of 
whether the cows were fed liberal 
grain or limited grain. Furthermore, 
haylage in these trials resulted in 
small percentage increases in milk 
production, while the other two for- 
ages resulted in small percentage 
declines in milk production, quite 
consistent with expected declines 
with increasing length of lactation 
period. Other trials by the same 
group (1960) demonstrated that nu- 
trient preservation was high in hay- 
lage and that heifers gained signifi- 
cantly more weight than when fed 
green-chop alfalfa. In two trials, 76 
heifers fed haylage gained 0.4 Ib 
more daily when fed no grain, and 
when fed grain, 0.3 Ib. more than 
those fed green-chop. 
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Record Meat Production Cited 


CHICAGO — Record-breaking meat 
production now and in the months 
ahead will be a dominant factor in 
the livestock, meat and food indus- 
tries, and a sustained high level of 
meat promotion will be necessary. 

This was pointed out following a 
meeting of the National Meat Pro- 
motion Committee at which agricul- 
tural economists and others took a 
close look at the livestock and poul- 
try and meat situation and prospec- 
tive developments. Representatives of 
farm, meat and other groups were 
at the meeting. 

Total meat production in the last 
quarter of 1961 and the first quarter 
of 1962 will be the highest on record 
for the two quarters. 

Pork production will be 6.9% high- 
er in the fourth quarter of 1961 than 
a year earlier, and beef output will 
be up 2.7%. Of special significance 
is the fact that about 25% more 
pounds of turkey meat than last year 
will be available during the Thanks- 


giving-Christmas season. Pork pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1962 
will be about 7.4% greater than a 
year earlier, with beef output up 


2.6%. While turkey production will 
likely be cut back in 1962, heavy 
supplies in storage will be competi- 
tive with some red meats at least 
through Easter. 
Neumann, general 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and chairman of the meat 
promotion committee, presided at the 
meeting 

Following are some of the high- 
lights of the report by agricultural 
economists. This information provides 
a quick look at the livestock and 
poultry situation, of great import- 
ance to feed men: 

General: Record production of red 
meats and poultry continues to domi- 
nate the outlook in the last half of 
1961 and the early part of 1962. Some 
strengthening is expected in demand 


Carl manager 


for meat. Production in the last half 
of 1961 will continue above year 
earlier levels, but most of the in- 


crease will likely be in pork. 

Beef: Commercial beef production 
in 1961 will total about 14.9 billion 
pounds, about 4% billion above the 
1960 record. Fed cattle marketings 
will continue above a year ago but 
by a much smaller margin 
earlier this summer. The 


than | 
July cattle | 


on feed report showed only 2% more | 


cattle on feed in major states. Con- 
sequently the pressure of heavy mar- 
ketings should be eased in the next 
few months. Further deterioration of 
pasture conditions could result in 
earlier and larger marketings of cows 
and grass cattle. Sharp increases in 
slaughter because of drouth are not 
imminent, but the situation should 
be watched. 

Veal: Commercial veal production 
has been about the same as last year. 
Large gains in calf slaughter are not 
expected this year unless pasture and 
feed conditions become much worse. 
Only moderate gains in calf slaughter 
are expected so long as the emphasis 
on cattle feeding continues. Calf 
prices have held up much better than 
prices for fed cattle, indicating cat- 
tle feeder optimism. 

Pork: Pork production this fall and 
winter will be substantially above a 
year ago because of the larger spring 
pig crop. Fall farrowings this year 
are expected to be only 2% larger 
than a year earlier. Pork produc- 
tion in the spring and early summer 


BRADLEY BARR & COMPANY 
MICRONUTRIENTS 
632 BOARD OF TRADE BLOG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 
Grand 1-7662 


Manufacturer's Representatives 
Minerals e Fermentation Products e Vitamins 
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of 1962 may exceed this year’s out- 
put by 3%. 

Lamb and Mutton: Production for 
the remainder of this year and early 
1962 will be less than in the previous 
year. 

Broilers: Broiler marketings have 
been running well ahead of a year 
earlier. Poor returns in recent months 
will likely lead to holding the line or 
some cutback. Placement of pullet 
chicks sold by primary breeders has 
tapered off, although ample supplies 
of hatching eggs will be available 
well into next year. The higher feed 


prices and other costs will have a 
moderating effect. 
Turkeys: There undoubtedly will 


be a cutback in production in 1962. 
However, heavy supplies will be car- 
ried in storage and be competitive 
with some red meats at least through 
next Easter season. 
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Here’s THe LEG 
We STAND ON 


Quality-Built KLEEN GRAIN 
Self-Supporting Elevator Legs 
Are Better In Every Way: 


@ CUSTOM-ENGINEERED ... 
and capacity requirements on any installation! 


@ PRECISIONEERED . 
fixtures 
interchangeable 


@ HONEST-RATED capacities that you can rely on. 


to meet your exact material 


. . casings fabricated in jigs and 
all sections 


Let our engineers custom design your next elevator leg... for 
unequalled performance on a new or replacement installation 
Call or write for complete information 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


714 NORTH CHURCH e 


P. 0. BOX 949 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Baby an 
on high 


¢ Contains 20% milk 


A non-dusty 
¢ Supplies all the 


e Assures you 


e-flowing, easy to 


of a uniform sou 


BABY ANIMALS 
NEED MILK! 


imals make their best and most effic 


milk diets 


milk products in their first or starting feeds 


protein— 10% fat 


mix base 
milk product and fat requ 


rce of high quality dried skimn 


dried whole whey 


¢ Eliminates problems in procuring milk products of the proper type a 
baby animal feeds. 
oo MILK SPECIALTIES, INC DUNDEE + ILLINOIS HAZEL 6 * 3411 
- Other Mixes made to your specifications 


USE HIGH QUALITY. 


. as the most economical 


demand the superior palatability and nutritional qualities of sweet dried whey 


CALL OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FORMULA INFORMATION. 


MIDWEST DRIED MILK COMPANY + DUNDEE 


source of high quality milk solids 


whey quality makes a real difference, set your 


sweet dried whole whey which means 


ent growth 


Take advantage of the ability of bat 


THE CONVENIENT WAY TO ADD MILK PRODUCTS 


= 20 10 N.E. MILK MIX 


SWEET- DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


Critical baby animal feeds 


spe 


e High Lactose (68-70%) 
¢ Low Ash (8.5% Max.) 
¢ Low Acid (2.5% Max.) 


Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole Whey is available in 3 convenient ~ 


grinds. 


CUSTOM (40M) 
REGULAR 


Production and storage planned for year around availability. 


GRANULAR 


ILLINOIS * HAZEL 6 * 3411 


and quality for 


At high level usage, where 
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WORTH LOOKING 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7648—Concentrate 
With Weatherizing Agent 


Lamkin Brothers has announced 
that its Vi-Min, a vitamin and min- 
eral concentrate for livestock, poul- 
try and swine rations, now contains 
vegetable oil as a weatherizing agent 

According to Lamkin’'s, this new 
additive will also serve as an extra 
source of fat that will promote better 
assimilation of feed and faster gains 

The manufacturer that al 
though vegetable oil is more costly 
than mineral! oil, the cost of Vi-Min 
will remain competitive with those 
fortifiers with mineral oil weather- 
izing agents 

For additional information check 
No. 7648 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7647—Grain Bin 
Sweep 


states 


Wyatt Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
announced that it is now market- 
ing the Bazooka automatic self-ro- 


tating bin sweep, which is said to re- 


POSS 828888808 808888888 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7645—Sealing Dev'ce 

No. 7646—Fabric Cement 

No. 7647—Grain Bin Sweep 
No. 7648—Weatherizing Agent 
No. 7649—Stencil Roller 


Others (list numbers) 


ADDRESS 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


move grain uniformly from through- 


out the bin 
The sweep is described as com- 
pletely self-opening. It features an 


enclosed slip ring connector to elimi- 
nate twisted wires. An 8 in. drive 
sheaf is said to give smoother oper- 
ation with one fractional horsepower 


motor. The unit may be used with 
Wyatt's new Bazooka duo-direction- 
al unloading auger 


For additional information check 
No. 7647 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7652—Grain Trailer 


The FSTG Auger- Belt, a grain 
trailer for automatic material han- 
dling, has been introduced by the 


Wilson Trailer Co. The complete au- 


tomatic unloading system includes 
both a full length 12 in. conveyor 
belt and an 8 in. elevating auger 
This two-part system can be used 
for direct belt unloading from the 
rear, or for auger delivery in a 360 
degree arc. The auger operates at 

400 r.p.m. and is said to unload the 
entire 1,200 cu. ft. trailer of shelled 
corn in a matter of minutes. 

The entire trailer length can be 
“compartmented” to handle mixed 
or “drop-delivery” loads, officials 
said 


Auger and belt are operated with 
a choice of PTO or gas engine drive. 
The PTO drive is reversible and en- 
ables the conveyor belt to assist load- 
ing of sacked or boxed materials. The 
gas engine option is said to give a 
self-contained independent power 
source and free the tractor during 


No. 7650—Rotary Valves 
No. 7651—Pneumatic Feeder 
No. 7652—Grain Trailer 
No. 7653—Vitamin A Product 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
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No postage stamp necessary 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


if mailed in the 


United States 
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Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


veyor only. 


loading or unloading for other uses 

Officials state that the FSTG Au- 
ger-Belt grain trailer is a “haul-pur- 
pose"’ modification of the firm's pro- 
duction-line 37 ft. trailer with all its 
standard features, plus the special 
unloading features. 

The unit includes a 
partment for hydraulic 
trols, sliding flo-control 
to match material flow 
of unloading equipment, and a belt 
tension adjustment outside of the 
trailer body on the front bulkhead 

Auger and belt clutch-con- 
trolled to eliminate choking. Special 


special 
auger con- 
chute door 
to capacity 


com- 


are 


split bumper design is said to per- 
mit proper positioning of an ex- 
ternal hopper and provide solid pro- 
tection for clutch handles 

The trailer is available from the 
factory in various lengths and ca- 
pacities. Options include complete 


belt-augering system or the belt con- 
For additional informa- 
tion check No. 7652 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7650—Rotary Valves 


Rotary valves for feeding dry bulk 
materials, or for use as an air seal, 
are described in a new four-page 
bulletin released by The Day Co. 

The two-color brochure details con- 


ROTARY 
VALVES 


qual 
WALVES 
FoR 
FEEDING 
ont 
or 


au! 


struction features of Day Type “A” 
and Type “B” valves. It includes ap- 
plication photographs, specifications, 
dimension charts and diagrams 

For a copy of this bulletin check 
No. 7650 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7651—Pneumatic 
Feeder 


Introduction of its new Model NFT 
4-840 Tubular Pneumatic Feeder has 
been announced by the National Air 


Vibrator Co. The new feeder, which 
has a tube 8 in. in diameter and 40 
in. long, uses a Naveco air vibrator 
that consumes 16 c.f.m. at 50 p.s.i. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the Navco feeder features a one-piece 
vibrator design with a silent type 
vibrator piston as the only moving 
part. 

The Navco feeder is said to require 
no expensive stock of spare parts and 
cuts vibrator maintenance up to 80%. 
Vibrators can have tapped ports for 
exhausting directly to remote areas 
in food or pharmaceutical plants. 
Feeders can be furnished in carbon 
steel, stainless or aluminum. 

The manufacturer also states that 
a wide range of flow rates can be ob- 
tained by varying the air pressure 
range from 20 to 70 p.s.i.—thus vary- 
ing the vibrations per minute. Sole- 
noid valves can be arranged for au- 
tomatic control. 

For additional information check 
No. 7651 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7649—Stencil Roller 


of its FR-100 Foun- 
tain Stencil Roller has been an- 
nounced by the Marsh Stenc'! Ma- 
chine Co. The roller is said to per- 
mit an operator to mark shipping 
addresses with ease and speed 
Stencil ink is pump-fed from the 
reservoir in the handle to the in- 
side core of the synthetic foam rub- 


Introduction 


ber roller. Smooth roller action is 
said to apply the ink to the stencil 
for neat, clear marking 

Thumb or finger pressure oper- 


FR-100 
FOUNTAIN 
STENCH 
ROLLER 


ates the pump feed, giving the op 
erator control of the ink feed for 
light or heavy marking. The reser- 
voir holds 3 oz. of stencil ink to 
mark approximately 1,000 addresses 
The roller uses Marsh K-1 black 
stencil ink. 

Features of the FR-100 Fountain 
Stencil Roller, according to the man- 
ufacturer, include the following: 
Pump feeds measured quantity of 
ink each stroke, it marks cqually 
well on vertical or horizontal sur- 
faces, it is convenient for right or 
left hond operators, it weighs 12 oz 
roller contains replaceable synthetic 


rubber and is easy to clean and 
service. 
For additional information check 


No. 7649 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7653—Vitamin A 
Product 


“Capstress,”’ described as a supple- 
mentary vitamin A product for live- 
stock and poultry to combat stress 
and depletion conditions caused by 
sickness and extremes in tempera 
ture, is now available from the Nop 
co Chemical Co. with a special dis- 
play for dealers’ counters and show 
windows. 

The display includes a_ stand-up 
board with a special pocket to hold 
pamphlets, plus flyers and sample 
cans—all printed in orange and black 
to help get customer attention. 

Capstress is supplied in the form 
of tiny yellow platelets, and official 
say that it will not roll out of feed 
or premixes. It is said to dispers 
quickly and completely, even in co'd 
water, and is stable in feeds whe: 
used as a dry product. 

The manufacturer says that Can 
stress can build a liver reserve of 
vitamin A in young chicks to com- 
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bat such later stresses as coccidiosis, 


capillary worms, chronic enteritis and | 
coryza | 
The product is soft-coated, water 
soluble and already emulsified for im- 
mediate absorption, says the manu- 
facturer. For additional information 
including a free promotion and dis- 


play kit, check No. 7653 on the cou- | 
pon and mail. 
No. 7645—Sealing 

Device 

A new sealing device to protect 
the unused portions of Vineland 


Crown-Paks now accompanies each 


unit, according to announcement by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Crown-Paks are described as pre- 
measured, completely soluble drugs 
and antibiotics, packaged in clear 
plastic bags and designed for use 


with the Vinelab Crown Proportioner 


G 


Each purchaser receives one of the 


new Sac-Seals that enables him to 
reseal and protect the unused con- 
tents of the packet. 

Company officials say that the 


loop of the Sac-Seal is slipped over | 
the end of the bag and pulled tight 
until fastened in the notches. The 
resealed bag is then said to be kept 
free of air and moisture indefinitely 
For additional information check 
No. 7645 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7646—Fabric 


Cement 

Val-A Co. has announced the avail- 
ability of ‘Tehr-Greeze,” a_ fabric | 
cement for use in the repair of soft 
leather goods, canvas, tarpaulins, 
tents, awnings, overalls, bags (cloth 


gloves, paper work, etc. 
which is waterproof, is 


and paper), 
The cement, 


Today’s 


108 


is making 
integration 
more profitable 


Have you tried a flock? 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


CHECK 
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said to patch permanently any article 
it can penetrate. 

Milky white in appearance and col- 
orless after application, the cement 
can be applied with the finger, pad- 
dle or by the spout of the self-dis- 
pensing bottle. It is said to stick 
and dry almost instantly and the 
residue is easly rubbed off. 

The cement comes packed in 2, 6, 
16, 32 oz., % gal. and gallon con- 
tainers. The 2 oz. and 6 oz. contain- 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system 
for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 


No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 
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creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 
ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 7566—Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 

No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 
trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7568—Poultry feeder manual, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7569—Pneumatic truck body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7570—Mobile pellet mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Mfg. Co. 

No. 7571—Bucket elevator, Univer- 


ers are put up in display cartons 
For additional information check 
No. 7646 on the coupon and mail. 


sal Hoist Co. 

No. 7572—Drop bottom ribbon 
blender, Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7578—Dog food crusher, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7574—Salt products, The Carey 
Salt Co 

No. 7575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 


fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 
No. 7559—Pellet mill, 
No. 7560—Steam boiler, 
gineering & Supply Co 
No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 
No. 7562—Hydraulic truck unload- 
er, Straight Engineering Co 
No. 7568—Proportioning liquid to | Enerey Mfg. Co. a8 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. No. 7577—Automatic nitrogen 
No. 7564— Vaccine for Newcastle analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
LONG LASTING No. 7565—Vitamin bl locks with in- more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 


DON’T KID YOURSELF 


about the cost of building a new miill 


KGC Corp 
Boiler En- 


a starter, spark plugs, generator, or other similar 
equi But people actually do buy mills 
in terms of the major pieces of equipment and the under much the same conditions, only to find out 
structure which houses them. That’s why they that they must come up with extra money before 
rely on reputable engineers and contractors to the 
plan each detail for them and furnish comprehen- 
sive cost quotations. 


There’s more than meets the eye in any mill con- 


struction project. Most people tend to think only pment. 


mill will even run. 

You can avoid this danger completely by asking 
us to bid on your next mill construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization project. All Myers-Sherman 
feed plants are engineered complete to every last 
detail . and quoted that way, too! 


Best of all, this simple protection costs you nothing. 
We'll be glad to discuss your project with you, 
your and furnish recom- 
mendations without any obligation. Send for our 
free booklet that tells you all about our complete 
services today. 


Unfortunately, some mill owners have found to 
their regret that the low bids they accepted from 
some contractors were low only because they 
were incomplete. The addition of such vital things 
as complete wiring and ductwork, motor starters, 
air cylinders; and countless other “minor” items 
sky-rocketed their costs after it was too late to do 
anything about them. 


survey requirements, 


You wouldn’t think of buying a new car without 


Myers-Sherman engineering experts create new and better mills of every type and size . . . from small custom mixing to full-scale 
manufacturing operations. We handle the entire job from start to finish . . . engineering, financing, and construction, or any part 
of it you wish. Choose one of 54 convenient purchase plans or even lease the entire installation! 


Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully guaranteed and backed 
by the Myers-Sherman reputation for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and construction. When you call on Myers- 
Sherman you can count on getting the best mill for the money. 


MAIL THIS COUPON I FOR | COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 S. Illinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


FIRM — 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


| | 
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Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco, Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Quality ingredients mean confident feeding 


 REDW 
BRAND 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding...maintained safe by strict production standards. 
Sell it and feed it with confidence. 

RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 


nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400# steel drums. 


typical of fresh crack- 


Flavor & Odor 


lings; free of off-odors, 
such as rancidity and 


sourness 
Quality. . .. .nutritional components 99%+ 
white to yellow 
Pree Fatty Acid... 1% to 3% 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ...over 40 hours 
Melting Point (Wiley)...... About 108° F. 
less than 0.2% 


Cholesterol & Related Compounds 


(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steomed Bone Meol 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


BROILER RECIPES—More than 2,200 school food service executives ob- 
tained the latest information on broiler-fryers for school lunch menus at this 
National Broiler Council-Missouri Broiler Council exhibit in Denver during 
the 15th annual American School Food Service 
Zumsteg, left, behind the counter, NBC food specialist, and Charles Dixon, 
third from the right, Monett, Mo., distribute sets of recipes, research data 
and new ideas. This marked the second consecutive year that the two groups 
had cooperated on a booth at the association convention. “By meeting and 
talking with these school lunch people and making recipes, research and 
up-to-date ideas available to them, we feel confident the chicken served in 
the schools will be served properly and possibly more often,” said Frank 
Frazier, NBC executive vice president. 


Assn. convention. Doris 


No. 75798—Fertilizer spreader, 
Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 1580—Horizontal mixers, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7581—Electric lift truck, The 
Raymond Corp. 

No. 7582—Phosphate products han- 
dling, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7588—Bin vent, The Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co. 

No. 7584—Bulletin on aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7585—Blower units, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7586—Flexible metal hose, The 
Universal Metal Hose Co. 

No. 7587—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7588—Protein block machine, 
Constantflo Machinery Co. 

No. 7589—Hopper car vibrator, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7590—Airlock feeder, 
Inc. 

No. 7591—Flock management pro- 
gram, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7592—Air screening for gran- 
ular materials, Fred Forsberg & Sons. 

No. 7593—Drop bottom mixer, S. 
Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7594—Roller mill for steam 
rolling, The Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co 


Ripco, 


No. 7595—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7596—Truck-mounted roller 
mills, The Automatic Equipment 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7597—Ieeding system for dairy 
cows, The Clay Equipment Co. 

No. 7598—Flat belt for light-duty 
drives, Manheim Manufacturing & 
Belting Co. 

No. 7599—Poultry vaccine contain- 
er, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Rack and pinion gates, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7601—-Suspended feeding sys- 
tems, Keen Mfg. Co. 

No. 7602—Air pressure packer, H. 
L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7603—New ‘Pigloo’ systems, 
Pigloos, Inc. and Collins Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7604—Ingredient meal 
dog food, Ralph Wells & Co. 

No. 7605—Mobile feed mil! schools, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7606—New truck body, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7607—Vitamin A feed supple- 
ment, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7608—Ribbon type batch mix- 
er, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 7609—Paddle-type mixer, Hay- 
es & Stolz. 

No. 7610—Track for overhead han- 
dling, Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. 

No. 7611—Bulk weighing systems, 
Toledo Seale Div. of Toledo Scale. 


type 


No. %7612—Belt repair fasteners, 
Three Point Lacing, Inc. 

No. 7613—Steel treating process, 
Poff & Toney, Inc. 

No. 7614—Soft phosphate 
ture, Soft Phosphates, Inc. 

No. 7615—Poultry brooder catalog, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7616 — Teflon-lined molasses 
feed scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7617—Bag opening device, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7618—Non-hygroscopic whey 
powder, Bongards Cooperative 
Creameries. 

No. 7619—Feed additive for swine, 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division. 

No. 7620—Pour-on insecticide for 
cattle, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7621—Receiving scales bulle- 
tin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7622 — Motor driven piston 
pump, Hypro Engineering Co. 

No. 7623—Elevator leg, bucket ele- 
vator catalog, Huss & Schlieper. 

No. 7624 — Weigh buggy, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7625—Magnetic separator bul- 
letin, Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

No. 7626 — Self-contained scales, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7627—Egg grader, Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7628—Fermentation nutrients 
catalog, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7629—Water medication solu- 
tion, Merck chemical division. 

No. 7630— Magnet for hardware 
disease, Arnold Engineering Co. 

No. 7631—Poultry vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7632—Feed weigher, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7633—Water medication prop- 
ortioner, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7634—Dust filter bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7635—Growth stimulant 
cattle, Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 7636—Paddle conveyor unit, 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7637—Air vibrator clamp, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7638—Chain drag, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7639—Hog house automation, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7640—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeders, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7641 — Medication for calf 
scours, Dairyland Food Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7642—Diverter valves, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7643—Automatic moisture con- 
trols, The Mathews Co. 

No. 7644—Pig scours literature, 
Hess & Clark. 


litera- 


for 
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GASOLINE TAX 
REFUND 


MUNCY, PA.—Feed men operating 
bulk feed delivery trucks have been 
urged to check their state gasoline 
tax laws to see about possible tax 
refunds. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
noted in a recent bulletin that some 
states allow a refund on gasoline 
taxes for “off-the-highway” use. Bulk 
delivery trucks, it was pointed out, 
consume a lot of gasoline “off-the- 
highway.” 

The equipment firm said that one 
feed mill using its pneumatic bulk 
trucks ran a test and determined that 
0.37 gal. of gasoline was used in un- 
loading 1 ton of feed. This is an aver- 
age, but the state authorities accept- 
ed it as a basis for the tax refund. 

“If you haven’t looked into this 
method of reducing your bulk deliv- 
ery costs,” Sprout-Waldron said, “we 
would suggest that you do so.” 


Educator, Researchers 
Get Poultry Awards 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA Sev- 
eral awards for outstanding centribu- 
tions to the poultry industry were 
presented at the 50th annual meeting 
of the Poultry Science Assn. Aug. 8- 
ll on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State University here 

The Ralston Purina Resident 
Teaching Award went to Dr. Jack 
Long of Purdue University. This 
award of $1,000 and an engraved 
plaque is provided by the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, in recognition 
of the fact that excellence in teach- 
ing is basic to the future welfare of 
he poultry industry. 

Dr. James V. Craig of Kansas State 
University was given the Poultry 
Science Assn. Research Award of 
$100, which is given each year to an 
active or associate member who, in 
the preceding calendar year, has, as 
sole or senior author, published out- 
standing research. Nominees shall not 
have attained 40 years of age by 
the end of the calendar year in which 
the award is made. 

Dr. Daniel Fromm of North Caro- 
lina State College received the Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries 
Award. The award, provided in odd- 
numbered years, is granted for out- 
standing work over a_ three-year 
period in the fields of poultry and 
egg products technology. The prize 
is an engraved plaque and $1,000 
provided by the Institute of Ameri- 
ean Poultry Industries. 

Elect Association Fellows 

Five new Fellows of the Poultry 
Science Assn. were elected. They are: 
Dr. B. B. Bohren, Purdue University; 
Prof. Emeritus E. W. Callenbach 
Lebanon, Va.; Dr. I. Michael Lerner, 
University of California; Prof. J. R. 
Cavers, Cntario Agricultural College, 
and Dr. A. E. Tomhave, University 
of Delaware. 

Fellows are elected in accordance 


BUY . . . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Minn. Phone TE 1-2644 


| 


FEEDSTUFFS 


with the following provisions of the 
constitution: “From the active mem- 
bers shall be chosen a body of Fel- 
lows not to exceed 5% of the active 
membership. The title ‘Fellow’ shall 
be granted for professional distinc- 
tion only.” Not more than five can 
be elected in any one year. A total 
of 63 persons has been selected to 
date. 

Dr. F. H. Wilcox, University of 
Maryland, was recipient of the Au- 
gust Hanke Award of $1,000 given 


by the U.S. World’s Poultry Congress | 
| 


Participation Committee. 


| 
A travel grant of $1,000 from the 


Poultry Science Assn. was awarded 
to Dr. Donald de Fremery of the 
Western Regional Lab. of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The 1962 meeting of the associa- 


tion will be held June 26-29 at the 
University of Illinois. The 1963 ses- 
sions will be Aug. 19-24 at Oklaho- 
ma State University. 


Vitamins 


Kidney Tissues Protected 
by Adequate Vitamin A 


Depleted Cattle Use 
Vitamin A Poorly 


Vitamin A Needed to Convert 
Cholesterol to Corticosterone 


PERMADRY 


~ 


e Vitamin A deficiency in chicks leads to an in- 
creased uric acid level in the blood, probably be- 
cause of damage to the epithelial tissues of the 
kidneys. The damage became increasingly greater 
when protein levels were raised while vitamin A 
levels were reduced. 


G. 8. Stoewsand and M. L. Scott, Cornell University, 
POULTRY SCIENCE 39:1297, September 1960 


¢ The vitamin A potential of carotene is less effi- 
ciently digested and used by animals that have been 
on a ration deficient in vitamin A, according to a 
bulletin from the Occident Elevator Division of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. Phosphorus deficiency can also 
interfere with utilization. 


FEEDSTUFFS, April 15, 1961 


¢ Inability to convert cholesterol to corticosterone 
is one of the first results of marginal vitamin A 
supplies. In the living animal there is a block at 
converting deoxycorticosterone to corticosterone and 
probably also in the biosynthesis of cholesterol from 
mevalonic acid. 


B. Connor Johnson, Univ. of Illinois 


SV#11 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET @¢ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double 
coated vitamin A ¢ PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A ¢« PERMA-D — mineral stable 
vitamin D, and D; e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E « PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vita- 
mins, antibiotics and amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 
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NEPPCO Allots 
5,000 Copies of Its 
Pen Record Book 


TRENTON, N.J.—Since introduc- 
tion of its new poultry business sys- 
tems in late May, Northeastern Poul- 


try Producers Council has distributed | 


about 5,000 copies of the pen record | 
book that constitutes the first phase 
of the system. 

NEPPCO reports that interest on 
the part of feed companies is strong, 
with large bulk orders going to sev- 


eral manufacturers. 


Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, director | 


of NEPPCO research, said that over 
500 orders had been filled by mid- 
July. He commented that the bulk 


of distribution has been in the north- | b 


eastern states, but shipments have 
been made to 37 states plus three 
provinces of Canada and Venezuela. 

A series of six area meetings were 
held throughout the Northeast in 
late May to acquaint extension serv- 
ice personnel, county agricultural 
agents, feed service men and pro- 
ducers with the system. Since then, 
agreements for the cooperation of 
the extension services have been 
negotiated in New York and New 
Jersey, it was reported. Currently, 
negotiations are under way with 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. In addi- 
tion, informal working agreements 


Feed Man’ s Library 


Illinois. 


eggs, 
requirements. 
and eggs, 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., 


300 experts. 


medications, feeds and feed supplements. 


the results of literally millions of dollars’ 


the nation. 300 pages, 10! iliustrations 


By E. M. Juergenson 


mation with a minimum of reading; 


PRODUCTION 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and energy 
Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry 
economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 
A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 


to recognize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; 
Has a special diagnostic index...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 
This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 


worth of research by State Ag Experimenta! sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattie production, a maximum of infor- 
the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


Includes 


$7.00 


how to use 


9.50 


54.25 


$4.25 


$4.25 


117 iMustrations 


SALES CONFERENCE—Representatives of Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, 
Cal., posed for this picture at the firm’s quarterly sales conference held 


recently at Grand View Lodge, 


Brainerd, Minn. Left to right in the front 


row are: L. Warren Brown of Albert Lea, Minn., and Wayne M. Waller, vice 
president and director of marketing at the firm’s home office in San Pedro. 


Standing left to right are: 
Dubuque, Iowa; Al G. Anderson, 
merchandising manager, Dubuque. 


Russ Matthiesen, Curlew, Iowa; Bill Holderman, 
Almond, Wis., and H. D. Vanderlippe, Park 


are in effect in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Connecticut. It is hoped 
that similar arrangements can be 
worked out with the extension serv- 
ices in the remaining states of the 
NEPPCO territory by year’s end, the 
council indicated. 
Data Processing 

Participation in the optional elec- 
tronic data processing service is just 
beginning. The first group of 14 
flocks located in New York, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ohio was recently enrolled in 
the service. First period data re- 
ports are scheduled to go out to these 
poultrymen in a few weeks. Addi- 
tional applications are now being re- 
ceived at the NEPPCO office almost 
daily, council officials report. 

Beacon Milling Co., Allied Mills, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, D. E. Horn & 

o., Inc., Miller & Bushong, Inc., and 
Wirthmore Feeds are all actively pro- 
moting the service among their poul- 
try feed customers, the council said. 

Designed to standardize perform- 
ance information and make possible 
comparisons of flock performance on 
the practical poultry farm, the pen 
record book and clipboard is said to 
be a complete egg production, hen in- 
ventory and feed consumption record. 
Full instructions are included for cal- 
culating key performance ratios by 
those who prefer to do it themselves. 

For those who wish to have the 
mathematical calculations performed 
for them, the system offers an eco- 
nomical electronic data processing 
service. Subscribers receive, in addi- 
tion to the calculated performance in- 
formation, a comparative report of 
the averages of key data for all other 
flocks of the same age and type. 
Thus, each poultryman can compare 
the performance of his flock with 
those of others on a standard basis. 

In fact, standardization and a 
“common language” are major ob- 
jectives of the system. To achieve 
this, the methods used in recording 
and calculating the information are 
carefully defined, NEPPCO says. 

For example, under this system 
performance ratios are keyed to the 
age of birds in days, weeks and four- 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ...................--$15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


‘Reader Serv 
Feedstuffs 


4 FROM 


ten 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


week periods. The use of four-week 
periods avoids the difficulties of us- 
ing calendar months varying from 28 
to 31 days in length. Each page of 
the record book provides for a com- 
plete record for a four-week period. 
The “standard” laying period for the 
record starts when the birds are 141 
days of age, or when they reach 20 
weeks of age. Fifteen periods (about 
14 months) make up the standard 
period of lay. Those who wish, may 
start the record earlier and/or run it 
longer. Additional pages are provided 
for this. 

At the back of the book is a page 
| of formulae and instructions with do- 
it-yourself space provided for the 


calculation of the performance ratios 
from time to time. 

Poultrymen on electronic data pro- 
cessing copy five basic figures from 
their pen record form each period on 
a periodic reporting card. This card 
is then mailed to the data processing 
center. A summary and analysis are 
prepared and returned to the poultry- 
man, together with the comparative 
report, within a week. 

This pen record book and com- 
panion electronic data _ processing 
service is the first step in an over- 
all poultry business system developed 
by a joint NEPPCO-American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. committee to 
bring business methods into the busi- 
ness of poultry production, the 
NEPPCO announcement said. 

Sound Decisions 

According to Carroll Dunham, 
NEPPCO president, who heads the 
committee, “Sound judgment and 
sound business decisions must be 
based on sound information rather 
than hopeful observations, a multi- 
tude of haphazard records or wish- 
ful prognostications of how a flock of 
birds performs. Credit people have 
long cried for a standardized record 
form with comparisons that could be 
used in judging the advisability of 
extending credit. They know only too 
well the disservice that an improper 
loan or line of credit, either too much 
or too little, can do to a poultryman. 
The NEPPCO pen record is, we be- 
lieve, the first step in this direction.” 

Full information on the pen record 
book and electronic data processing 
service may be obtained by writing 


to: NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, 

Trenton 8, N.J. 
PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get ut in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888) Des Moines 11, 


lows 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


PGB 250 
(250,000 units per graom)—OP! 


The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate in Gelatin. Also available in 
assorted potencies biended with soybean 
teed. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsyivania 


1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, Indiana 


“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES © Division oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY : 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated : 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 4 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM a 


Net Wt... Wt. Noo. Order Noo. 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


[—— PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 


for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other : 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- “a 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range as 
between 30 and 120 mesh. - 


This 


is what 


| DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


means 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
min A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
protecting vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


| ene The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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ut 
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The 
Treatment 
of Choice 

for 


LU 
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SCIENTISTS HAVE LONG SOUGHT to isolate the elusive virus 
causing Blue Comb. Now, new studies by a Canadian Research 
team provide conclusive evidence that (1) Blue Comb is not 
caused by a virus, but by a bacterium, and (2) that Neomycin 
alone among all antibiotics tested is effective against this bac- 
terium. Now, Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My-SOL SOLUTION, with Neo- 
mycin as its active agent, is more than ever the treatment of 
choice for Blue Comb. Wet weather throughout the spring in 
many sections of the midwest has led to the greatest occurrence 
of Blue Comb for many years—so see your Gland-O-Lac serv- 
ice man or write today for full details of Blue Comb studies by 
{ Canadian researchers and recommendations for use of 
Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My-SoL SOLUTION. 


You can depend on 


GUAWN 


for progress in medication! 


The Gland-O-Lac Company...Omaha, Nebr. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Dairy Cow Numbers Off 1% from ’60 Period 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
milk cows on farms in the U.S. in 
June, 1961, has been estimated at 
17.4 million head, about 1% below 
the 17.6 million head on hand in 
June last year (see table), reports 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This record low for the date con- 
tinued the decline which has been un- 
interrupted since the 1944 peak, ex- 
cept for a gain of nearly 2% in 1953, 
said USDA. 

Although milk cow numbers con- 
tinued to decrease, the reduction 


Number of Milk Cows on Farms, by States 
June, 1961, with 


196! as 
State and of 
division 1959 1960 1961 1960 
thousands % 
Maine ....... 95 95 96 101 
N. Hampshire. 5! 100 
Vermont ..... 258 258 260 101 
Massachusetts, 95 94 95 101 
Rh. Island ... 16 is 14 93 
Connecticut .. 90 88 88 100 
New York 1,245 1,248 1,250 100 
New Jersey .. 132 132 130 8 
Pennsylvania 883 884 880 100 
N. Atl. 2,865 2,865 2,864 100.0 
Ohio 691 69! 677 98 
446 43! 420 97 
606 562 540 9 
Michigan : 649 640 640 100 
Wisconsin .... 2,160 2,160 2,170 100 
E. N. Cent.. 4,552 4,484 4,447 99.2 
Minnesota 1,270 1,265 1,278 101 
850 855 101 
Missouri ..... 677 659 655 99 
N. Dakota ... 290 273 262 96 
S. Dakota .... 259 249 242 97 
Nebraska 340 327 322 98 
350 330 325 98 
W. N. Cent. 4,056 3,953 3,939 99.6 
Delaware .... 28 27 26 % 
Maryland .... 218 217 221 102 
337 340 337 99 
W. Virginia .. 138 131 126 96 
N. Carolina .. 279 275 272 99 
S$. Carolina .. 115 109 108 99 
Georgia ..... 231 212 209 99 
Florida ...... 192 195 197 101 
S. Atl. 1,538 1,506 1,496 99.3 
Kentucky ..... 511 501 495 99 
Tennessee .... 500 486 486 100 
Alabama .... 257 244 246 101 
Mississippi ... 388 367 356 97 
Arkansas .... 233 214 212 99 
Louisiana .... 240 232 230 99 
Oklahoma . 275 257 246 %% 
614 577 546 95 
S. Cent 3,018 2,878 2,817 97.9 
Montana ..... 84 79 75 95 
ee 204 202 201 100 
Wyoming .... 32 3! 29 94 
Colorado .... 128 125 122 98 
N. Mexico ... 43 42 4! 98 
Arizona ..... 50 50 50 100 
96 95 94 99 
Nevada ...... 15 16 16 100 
Washington 234 233 237 102 
Oregon ...... 164 162 159 98 
California 830 830 820 99 
Weed 1,880 1,865 1,844 98.9 
17,909 17,551 17,407 9.2 


*Estimates for 1955-60 revised on basis of 
1959 Census of Agriculture and other data 
now available. 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 


Box 147 - Mission 6-3441 


CHILLICOTHE, MC. 


DEDICATED 
SERVICE VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


from the preceding June was the 
smallest since 1954. Numbers were 
down from June, 1960, in all regions 
of the country, but the decline was 
reported to be negligible in the north 
Atlantic states. Of the total decrease 
from the preceding June, the south 
central region accounted for nearly 
a half and the east north central, one 
quarter. 

The trend toward larger commer- 
cialized dairy farms has continued, 
but the increase in herd size since the 
preceding June has not been suffi- 
cient to offset losses in milk cow 
numbers resulting from fewer farms 
keeping milk herds, the USDA re- 
ported. 

Dairy replacement stock on hand 
Jan. 1, 1961, decreased a little from 
a year earlier, but lower beef prices 
contributed to a lower rate of culling 
dairy cows in 1960. Price relation- 
ships of milk and feed have continued 
favorable, the USDA report noted. 


New Firm to Make 
Expanded Feed 


LAMAR, COLO.—Plans for an 
operation which will produce and sell 
an expanded feed product for live- 
stock have been announced by a new 
firm, Ewing Industries, Inc. The new 
feed processing plant will be at the 
present site of the Keesee Alfalfa 
Mill near Wiley, north of Lamar. 

Officials of the new company said 
machinery would arrive soon and that 
the facility would be in operation in 
October. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the firm, which is headed by 
Lowell Ewing of Wiley, who is said 
to have been in the cattle feed busi- 
ness for several years. Reinhart Wol- 
lert, vice president, has been in farm- 
ing and ranching in the area. 

William Browning, sales manager, 
said the firm will engage primarily 
in the processing and sale of feed 
products. 

Mr. Ewing, who will be manager 
of the plant, said that he began work- 
ing on the project about five years 
ago and that he now has a patent 
on a new feed. 

“With the Gelco process,” he said, 
“we find that the following materials 
can be properly processed: milo, corn, 
millet, barley, wheat, ear corn, milo 
heads, weed seeds, legumes, soybeans, 
cottonseed, field peas, field beans, saf- 
flower or a blend of any of these. 

“In the Gelco process, material is 
passed in a continuous controlled 
flow through a vertical screw-type 
expander, which exerts enough pres- 
sure and friction to build up enough 
heat to gelatinize the starch when 
forced out the end of the extruder.” 

William O. Centner, Wiley, is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm. Other 
members of the board are Vernard 
Neill, Springfield; George Anderson, 
Holly; Charles C. Fletcher, Lycan; 
Everett O. Marshall, La Junta; For- 
est Rutherford, Walsh; Williarn Wal- 
ker, Lamar; Virgil Tuttle, Brush. 


MANUFACTURERS and 
SUPPLIERS of 


EXPELLERS © 


EQUIPMENT 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for Information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of international Basic Economy Cerperation 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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are PLEA 


WITH THE RECORD SET 
THE PAST 12 MONTHS 
says Ray H. Roll, owner of 


Rockbridge Elevator Co. and Rockbridge 
Chickeries, Rockbridge, Ill. 


@ our tonnage has doubled 
@ our stationary and mobile mills 
are busier than ever 
@ our chickery operation was developed 
@ Critic Feeds, starting from scratch, 


has taken over as our No. | line 


LEARN MORE ABOUT CRITIC’S COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 


A Critic Base-Mixes and Concentrates Program could be a 
new business catalyst for you, too! Learn more about this 
flexible idea which will enable you to keep up with the chang- 
ing complexities of your local feed market. 


ght with Bob Wood, bookkeeper 
n, foreground, in the caged 


Carl R. Winters, manager of the elevator 
and milling operations has found that the 
Critic Grind and Mix Programs have 
helped put the feed division in a forceful 
and competitive position, in both quality 
and price, in the Rockbridge trade area. 
The chickery, besides being a profitable 
operation on its own, has been very help- 
ful in promoting feed sales in the area. 
The Critic Poultry Feeds Grind and Mix 
Program is used exclusively both in the 
Hi-Line replacement-pullet growing oper- 
ation and in the 3600 bird caged laying 
flock. 


Another competitive advantage of a Critic Franchise is the 
realistic local advertising program. It has been planned with 
the problems of the independent feed merchant firmly in mind. 


YOU MAY CALL US COLLECT (NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE). 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of shine which have saieiied 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstufts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed ingredients—by wg 

4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 

103. Mineral Requirements of pceeetiian L. S. Jensen, Washington 

104. Whet Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thia Shells—Dr. PLA. 
Thornton, Colorado State University ..........eeeeeeeeeeee 20c 

105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 


106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
eam, University of 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
20c 
110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
111. Amine Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
singer, University of Minnesota 20c 
113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and ——— 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. sabe D. 
116, Records as on Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 
Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. roa 


120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 

121. Calciam Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 

20¢ 


122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornel! University ..............- 20c 
124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
125. Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
20¢ 
128. Feeding Pigs with Emphasis on Production of Quality Carcasses— 
Dr. J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, Canada .......... 20c 
129. Current and New Financing Methods in the Feed Industry—W. D. 
130. Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation of Feeds for Laying 
Hens—Dr. Robert H. Harms, University of Florida .......... 20c 
131. Methionine Supplementation of Laying Rations—Professor T. D. 
Runnels, University of Delaware 20c 


132. Some Highlights of Nutrition Research in the Poultry Science 
of the University of British Columbia, Dr. J. Biely, 


133. European Swine Production—Dr. J. E. Burnside, Southern Illinois 
134, Development of High Energy Rations for Ruminant Animals—Dr. 
James D. Schuh, University of Nevada ...............2005- 20c 
135. Nitrate Poisoning in Livestock—Drs. O. E. Kolari and R. M. Jordan, 
FOS SSSSSSS SSS SSS SS 
PEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mian. 


Questions and Answers on New 
Turkey Legislation 


MT. MORRIS, ILL. 
Turkey Federation has prepared a 
series of questions and answers to 
help provide information on the tur- 
key marketing order provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. 

The questions and answers were 
prepared in connection with recent 
discussions of what, if anything, 
might be done by the turkey industry 
under the new farm law. (Also see 
story elsewhere in this issue.) 

The NTF emphasized that the 
questions and answers are simply an 
interpretation by the NTF profession- 
al staff of its understanding of the 
legislation and what it might provide. 
The information is not a legal in- 
terpretation and should not be con- 
sidered as such. 

Q. Does the new farm bill put into 
action any specific restrictions, con- 
trols or anything that has an im- 
mediate effect on the turkey indus- 
try? 

A. Neo. The legislation simply pro- 
vides a tool that the turkey industry 
may use if it decides to do so. If the 
industry decides to do so, the action 
will be to develop a marketing order. 

Q. Does the bill provide for de- 
velopment of a marketing order to 
apply direct quota controls to pro- 
ducers of market turkeys or hatching 
eggs? 

A. The answer is very specifically 
“No.”’ Under present legislation, no 
direct production controls can be ap- 
plied at producer level. Any programs 
that might be developed in the way 
of supply management would origi- 
nate at other levels. 

Q. Does the bill provide in any way 
for development of programs for di- 
rect price fixing of eggs, poults or 
turkeys? 

A, No. 

Q. Does the bill provide in any 
way for direct government price sup- 
port? 

A. No. The principle of this type 
of program is to manage supply to 
keep it in line with demand, in an 
effort to bring reasonable prices to 
producers, yet at levels in the best 
interest of consumers. 

Q. At what levels might restric- 
tions be applied to result in “supply 
management?” 

A. The bill provides that market- 
ing orders might be developed to be 
applied at either or both of two 


levels—“‘handlers” of turkey hatch- 


The National | 


ing eggs, or “handlers” of market 
turkeys. 

Q. Who would be considered as a 
hatching egg “handler?” 

A. This would be determined by the 
way a marketing order was written. 
It appears probable turkey hatcheries 
would be designated as hatching egg 
“handlers.” 

Q. Could a producer of hatching 
eggs be designated as a “handler?” 

A. While there are some uncer- 
tainties in this field, it appears about 
the only way a producer of hatching 
eggs would be designated as a “han- 
dler’”’ would be when he engaged in 
the hatching of turkey eggs 

Q. Who might be designated as a 
“handler” of market turkeys? 

A. This would be determined by 
the way a marketing order might be 
written. However, it appears the first 
processor would be designated as a 
“handler.” 

Q. Would the producer of market 
turkeys become a handler when he 
processes his own turkeys? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What restrictions might be ap- 
plied to the handler of hatching eggs? 

A. This would be determined pri- 
marily by the way a marketing order 
might be written. The most likely 
possibility is that, if it appeared there 
would be too many hatching eggs put 
into incubators at any particular time 
during the season hatcheries could be 
required to hatch a given number 
of hatching eggs—and to “set aside” 
any additional hatching eggs for the 
period. Eggs set aside would have to 
be diverted to egg dryers or used in 
some other way than for hatching. 
If they could be sold for use in these 
ways, any money received would be 
paid to the producers of the eggs. 
Otherwise, it is assumed the pro- 
ducer would stand the loss on the 
eggs. 

Q. What restrictions might be 
placed on the handlers of market tur- 
keys, which probably would be first 
processors as previously indicated? 

A. It appears, if at any time it was 
determined the number of market 
turkeys going to handlers (proces- 
sors) was in excess of normal mar- 
ket demand, processors could be noti- 
fied to “set aside” a certain percent- 
age of all turkeys to be processed 
for a given period. Turkeys set aside 
would be held off the normal chan- 
nels of marketing and diverted into 


| 450,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR PLANNED—Construction of this 450,000 bu. 
| grain and bean elevator on a 15-acre site at Henderson, Mich., is planned 


by the Michigan Bean Co., division of The Wickes Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 
A. L. Riedel, divisional president and general manager, said that the new 
elevator will consist of 12 poured concrete silos, 110 ft. high, and a 138 ft. 
high connecting concrete workhouse-warehouse tower. A one-story warehouse 
and office building will be erected at the same time and will adjoin the 
elevator. Completion is scheduled for April 1, 1962. The firm’s present 
wooden elevator in Henderson will be converted to an expanded feed mill 
operation after completion of the new elevator, according to Basil Coon, 
Henderson plant manager for Michigan Bean. 
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SOLD 
SCOTCH LASS 


... Say Cattle Feeders 


Merrill and Woodrow 


Read the successful results of this beef feeding operation 


HERE'S THE SURPRISING FACT 

The ration was a LOW COST, HIGH ROUGHAGE, ration 
well mixed with a 2'/ % (50 lbs. to the ton) level of Scotch 
O Lass to make it palatable. 

The Schlief Brothers report that Scotch O Lass not only 
made the ration extra palatable but also encouraged in- 
creased water consumption, and in turn, added feed in- 
take. Feed conversion, they report, was excellent. 


HERE'S THE GRAND FINALE! The entire lot of 214 head 
sold at top market prices ($25.10 that day). 


WHAT'S THIS ADD UP TO? Simply this! 


Scotch O Lass makes all rations, even low cost rations with 
a large quantity of roughage, REALLY PALATABLE! 


Scotch O Lass helps get—keep—push livestock on feed. 
Scotch O Lass helps produce good, fast, steady gains when 
mixed into a sound feeding program. 


Scotch O Lass is so easy to use—and as Schlief put it... 
‘because it's DRY it's much easier on the equipment, easier 
to get a good mix and saves labor, factors especially im- 
portant in cold winter months. 


IF YOU SELL FEED TO A BEEF FEEDER—YOU SHOULD BE SELLING SCOTCH O LASS! 


Sell it for top dressing—or for mixing. 


VyLACTOS LABORATORIES 
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EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO-FLO 


gives you new mixing efficiency 


NO SEGREGATION FASTER MIXING 


NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW 


¥ LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT 
¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 


Write for Bulletin 97 


*Patented ae 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE a 
OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT | 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA | 


PELLETING RATE 
A — FINES MOIST i 
WARM PELLETS 2 


of NATIONAL Western Bentonite to 20% 


The addition 
protein poultry rations substantially increases pellet production 


while reducing “fines.”’ In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ 
Feed Research Laboratories, the concentration of NATIONAL 
Western required to give both optimum pellet quality and improved 
pelleting rate is about 2%. This amount gives a 65% rise in pellet 
production and a 55% decrease in fines from hot extruded pellets. 

The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at maxi- 
mum pellet mill capacity increases substantially when Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite is used as a pelleting aid. Note 
that as little as 1% NATIONAL Western improves the pelleting 
rate 30% and reduces fines 33%. 

You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


616s *Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ADDRESS 


poultry feed pellets. 
TITLE i 
STATE 


NAME 
COMPANY 


NEPPCO ATTENTION CAMPAIGN—The Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Trenton, N.J., came up with this three-part direct mailing idea to 
call attention to available exhibit space at its upcoming Oct. 3-5 exposition 
and convention in the Farm Show Building at Harrisburg, Pa. Each mailing 
consists of a mailing carton in which the receiver finds a letter, reply card 
and a vial labeled “Whatszat?” The letter which accompanies the first 
mailing is said to promise “a surprising surprise” award if the contestant 
guesses the connection of the contents of the vial (shown in photo) with 


the poultry industry. 


Statistics on the show, prices for space and lists of 


exhibitors on contract also accompany the mailing. 


other channels as directed by the 
board of directors consisting of tur- 
key industry representatives. Such 
turkeys would be considered as a part 
of a “pool.” As to what disposal 
might be made of them, they might 
be sold abroad; sold to the govern- 
ment either in frozen form or in 
canned form for one of its many pro- 
grams such as School Lunch, Food 
for the Needy, Food for Peace, etc. 
Under some conditions, when the 
market supply might be short, these 
turkeys might be put back on the 
market in the regular channels of 
trade. Any funds received for turkeys 
diverted into the “pool” would event- 
ually revert to the producers of the 
turkeys. The producer would stand 
the cost of processing, storage, trans- 
portation, ete., and any loss that 
would result from their diversion. 

The above is speculation regarding 
the most probable procedures in case 
of the development of a marketing 
order relating to handlers of market 
turkeys. There probably are many 
other procedures that might be fol- 
lowed. 

Q. If it should be decided to de- 
velop a marketing order or orders 
covering both handlers of hatching 
eggs and handlers of market turkeys, 
would this be only one marketing 
order, or would it be necessary to 
have two separate marketing orders? 

A. It would be necessary to have 
two entirely separate marketing or- 
ders. 

Q. Who would vote on a referen- 
dum to put into effect a marketing 
order covering hatching eggs? 

A. Only producers of turkey hatch- 
ing eggs. Their vote would be both 
by numbers of producers and volume 
of hatching egg production. 

Q. Who would vote on a referen- 
dum to put into effect a marketing 
order on market turkeys? 

A. Only producers of market tur- 
keys. Their vote would be by num- 


bers of producers and volume of pro- 
duction of market turkeys. 

Q. Does the bill contain provisions 
that would permit a marketing order 
involving assessments on producers 
of hatching eggs or market turkeys 
to raise funds to be used for market 
development and research? 

A. The answer is a qualified “yes.” 
Such funds definitely could not be 
used for paid advertising. However, 
it is believed such funds could be 
used for most other types of market 
development, such as publicity for 
consumer information in magazines, 
newspapers, radio, television, etc.; 
preparation and distribution of recipe 
booklets and materials; preparation 
and distribution of point-of-sale ma- 
terials; and several other types of 
activities along this line. While there 
is considerable uncertainty about the 
extent of use of funds for marketing 
research, it is believed contracts 
could be made with research institu- 
tions such as our state agricultural 
colleges to do specific research on 
matters relating to development of 
new products. It, also, is believed 
funds might be used to set up test 
kitchens and laboratories for develop- 
ment of new products. This is a rela- 
tively unknown field, and the final 
extent of what could be done would 
be determined by the way a market- 
ing order might be written and what 
the Department of Agriculture would 
decide was provided by the legisla- 
tion. 

Q. Could funds for market develop- 
ment and research raised by assess- 
ments of producers, be allocated in 
any way to be expended under the 
direction of such organizations as the 
National Turkey Federation, Poultry 
& Egg National Board or, state tur- 
key organizations? 

A. The board of directors, consist- 
ing of representatives of the turkey 
industry, could contract with outside 
agencies such as mentioned to do 


NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL OFFICERS—The newly elected officers 
of the National Broiler Council, Richmond, Va., for the coming year are 
pictured here. From left to right, they are: Frank Frazier, reelected execu- 
tive vice president, Richmond, Va.; Lafayette Wrenn, new secretary-treas- 
urer, Siler City, N.C.; Joe Frank Sanderson, reelected president, Laurel, 
Miss., and Harold Snyder. new vice president, Dardanelle, Ark. 
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specific things authorized by the 
legislation and marketing orders de- 
veloped. 

Q. Could funds raised by assess- 
ments on producers be used for pur- 
chase of surplus turkey eggs, market 
turkeys, etc., to be diverted from the 
market? 

A. No. This could not be done. This 
is a great disappointment to the NTF 
leaders, as it was hoped this might 
be possible. 

Q. Who could propose to the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture that a 
marketing order or orders be de- 
veloped for the turkey industry? 

A. Producers representing any sub- 
stantial portion of the turkey indus- 
try. It could be the National Turkey 
Federation or any other substantial 
group of producers. 

Q. Could the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture propose the development of a 
marketing order or orders on his own 
initiative? 

A. Yes, he could, if he felt it was 
necessary and in the best interests 
of the industry. However, the Secre- 
tary has indicated he does not have 
any intentions of doing so. It is his 
opinion, unless the turkey industry 
wants a marketing order or orders 
developed, none would be proposed 
Furthermore, he is aware it would 
require a referendum of producers 
before a marketing order could be 
put into effect. If an industry did 
not want a marketing order or orders, 
it naturally would defeat the order 
when the referendum would be held. 

Q. Has the NTF taken any steps 
to request further consideration and 
study of possible marketing orders 
for turkeys? 

A. Yes. The NTF requested ap- 
pointment of a representative com- 
mittee of turkey industry people to 
study the matter further. 

Q. If the committee appointed 
should develop a proposed marketing 
order or orders, and these go through 
the process of public hearings, etc., 
how would a referendum be held? 

A. Practically all such referendums 
are held by mail ballot, using the 
most complete list of producers that 
can be obtained. Additional ballots 
would be made available at the offices 
of all county agricultural agents 
throughout the nation, where turkey 
producers could obtain them. 

Q. Who would conduct the referen- 
dum and pay the cost? 

A. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture would conduct the referen- 
dum and pay the cost. 

Q. It is understood a two thirds 
vote of producers by number and/or 
volume would be necessary to ap- 
prove a marketing order. If the vote 
was very close, and it was evident 
although the two thirds majority 
was obtained, a large segment of the 
industry was opposed, would the 
Secretary be bound to put the mar- 
keting order into effect? 

A. No. Under such circumstances, 
the Secretary probably would not 
put a marketing order into effect. 
It is the philosophy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, unless a very 
great majority of producers would 
be in favor the program could not 
operate successfully. 

Q. How would the industry board 
of directors be selected to administer 
a marketing order or orders? 

A. Final selection would be by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from nomi- 


nations by industry of proven bona- | 


fide producers. If he so desired, the 
Secretary could select additional al- 
lied industry representatives not to 
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exceed one third of the total num- 
ber on the board. 

Q. Since it has been indicated the 
legislation does not provide for all 
of the things desired by the turkey 
industry, can the industry—through 
its special committees—ask Congress 
for additional legislation? 

A. The Agricultural Act of 1961 
provides that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should give special considera- 
tion to commodity groups asking for 
special legislation and should petition 
Congress to pass such legislation. It 
is believed commodity groups that 
are working toward the development 
of marketing order programs will get 
special consideration for additional 
legislation they desire. 

Q. What additional legislation 
might be considered to make for a 
more operative program of stabiliza- 


JEBSEE 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes ... You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


1 Fortify your feeds. 
Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


tion for the turkey industry? VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS 

A. The possibilities discussed are | FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! 
primarily those requested in the Ena- Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
bling Act sponsored by NTF: Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 


1. More latitude in expenditure of nutritional elements lacking in the arains, These 
funds, raised by assessments on pro- | Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 


ducers, for market development and mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
oe Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 


research. | 
‘ | owth and continued high production under stress 
2. Legislation to permit use of | er 
funds, raised by assessments on pro- 
ducers, for the purchase and diver- 


conditions, 


= => 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 

You get the ~~ jimportet calf food 

factors in CAF-SUP: 

CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 

A dependable body building food, 

simple and economical to feed . . 

assures a definite return on invest- 

ment. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF-SUPP! 


with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
Increases milk checks while raising strong, 
sturdy calves. Fortified with Aureomycin 
to help prevent scours and other minor 

digestive disturbances. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pockoged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 


Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


Established 1920 


poults or market turkeys. 


BECAUSE 


mm Poultry By-Product Meal 
Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 
mm Stabilized Poultry Fat 


WERE A PART OF THE RATIONS THAT PRODUCED SUCH 
OUTSTANDING RESULTS AT THE 1961 CHICKEN OF 
TOMORROW CONTEST OF THE POULTRY SCIENCE 
CLUB, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


Results: 

3.59# 


We will be glad to furnish copies 
of the rations upon request. 


Poultry By-Product Meal | 
Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients 
that give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients 
with the least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. 
There is no room for ingredients of low nutritive value or for 
ingredients that provide one needed feature at the expense 
of another. 


Stabilized Poultry Fat 


FREE!L 


Pamphiet 
how you can use 
poultry by-prod 
to the best 
advantage in 
your feeds, 
Write on your 


ARE PROUD 


WRITE FOR A LIST OF 
PRODUCERS OF 


ren 4 
| 
4 
| 
_ 
IirKeys 
: 
} 
| 
- 
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Classified advertisements received 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum 
wanted, 20¢ a 
$3. num, 
classified ag... 


each 


by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
word; 
In figuring cost of your 
word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and samber, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the pnurt®ber of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v | 


Vv 

OFFICE MANAGER DESIRED BY GROW- 
ing lllinois feed and grain company Ex- 
perienced a puntant ble sum 
ing management rest Sa ry 
open. Profit sharing tirement pro- 
gram included, Send fidential resumé 
Address Ad No. 7171, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


MANAGER W ANTED - _ - COUNTRY FEED 


mill hatchery (California), integrated 
poultry and turkey production, permanent 
position. Must be aggressive leper 
and experienced Salary, percen 
business, furnish home and t 
dress Ad No, 7192, Feedstuffs, Minne apolis 
40, Minn 

WANTED—PRODUCTION AND MAINTE- 
nance supervisor. Expanded dog food plant 
wants first class production manager who 
will also maintenance Salary 
open. Plea perience and present 
job. All strictly confidential 
4 are of this opening 


Feedstuffs, Minne- 


ES BY EXPANDING 
and animal 


basic manufacturer of poultry 

pharmaceutical and nutritional products 
for western Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis- 
sourl and eastern Texas, Prefer college 
graduates with some agricultural and 
sales experience Contact Ron Myers, 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Box 10337, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Phone EXpress 7-6774 
SALES MANAGER NI 
for well establishe dwest fe 1anu- 
man we are y~oking for work with 
l with our 

to establish 


for the 
eed 


SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firn specializing n vitamins for feed 
indu Must have good writing at t 
know 4 of ad fi 4 poultry, 
some n che ry 
or nu ge to tra 
exten n New York 
City rea i lence complete 
data and sa equ lent Al f our 
employees know of this ¢ Add Ad 
No, 7188, Feex istuffs Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MANAGER DAIRY FEED DEPARTMENT 


Midwest feed firm seeking qualified man 
to develop and enlarge dairy feed depart- 
ment. Necessary qualifications should in- 
clude sales background and understanding 
of dairy business. Position offers oppor- 
tunity in line with results. 
Address Ad No. 7193, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA MILL 


dealing exclusively in Bulk Dairy Feeds 
excess 2,000 tons monthly wants man 
capable handling maintenance-produc- 
tion. Complete information on request. 


Address Ad No. 7136, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


v 
FOR SALE—TWO TON K.D. VERTICAL 
feed mixer, rebuilt Address Ad No. 7178 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1200 TRIUMPH SHELL- 
No. 7177, Feed 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—NO. 
er, rebuilt. Address Ad 

FOR SALE—FEED AND TESTING EQUIP- 
ment Sewing machine heads. Pillow 
blocks. Pratt Laboratories, Danville, Ky 


FOR SALE 
leaner, stead frame, 
dress Ad No. 7176, 
apolis 40, Minn 


8 GRAIN 
drive. Ad- 
Minne- 


HOWES NO. 
Buhler 
Feedstuffs, 


HAMMERMILL—STRONG-SCOTT REMOTE 
screen change latest model, used less than 
year. Address Ad No. 7113, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 


FEED 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, H.-P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 

FOR SALE—RAYMOND FLASH DRYING 
system with cooling stage. Dried 20,000 
ib./hr. soybean supplement. Never used 
Best Equipment Co., 1737 West Howard 
St., Chicago 26, lll; AMbassador 2-1452. 


3 UX JAY BEE HAMMER MILL _ON CAST 


with 60 h.p motor, compen- 


base 


met ter and collector, 2 S. Jay Bee 
r ill screen with 40 h.p 
i nsator withou ise 
har 12” screens with 25 
yt is. Jay Bee } 
15” screen with hp 
SS | it-Waldron hammer mill, 16” on cast 
r ise. Ke Duplex, 1 ton twin spiral 
mix 1% ton Sprout-Waldron feed mixer 
with moto 2B. Monarch grain 
eaner racker w mo- 
) R t 8 i bu 
2 t 
yn é 
I Spe i series, 
ut r. Wes n rn shel 
t and fan. No 5. h.p 
ele noto p., 900 
ga stee 
Fairbanks floor scale, 
pacity. Howe 12 ton truck scale cor e 
Fairbanks-Morse 12 ton truck scale 


plet 100 ft. spiral grain conve 
t zhs. Lot o ne shafting, bear 
s and belt Iwo office safes. Farm 
rtilizer & Feed Co., Westminster, 


and 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
i—Huntiey Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
i—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-plane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels 

|—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermi!! 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42°'x!20°' drum dryers 


Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POpiar 3-3505 


| WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
| the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
| ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
| Boz 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilta. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses, Financing avail- 


able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, | 
lowa. 
SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- | 
veyors, swinging units, portables New | 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Minne 
apolis. Complete rebuilding and service. | 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, | 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857 | 
FOR SALE—USED 12 TON CAPACITY 


B-200 combination bag- 
All hydraulic operation 
New paint Henderson 
Manchester, Iowa; 


“CHIEF” Model 
bulk feed body. 
ust overhauled. 
Manufacturing Co., 
Phone BR 3-3201. 


USED DAFFIN MOBILE FEED GRINDING 


unit, equipped with air unloader and | 
auger unloader, molasses met nted | 
on 1958 Chev. 2% ton truc 8 
900x20 rubber. Excellent c ondi tion t 
or phone John Beller, Jr., Lancaster, Pa.; 


Price $10,500. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. | 
15 H.P. 125 LB. PRESSI s¢ = TCH 
marine steam tube boiler LD. nder 
son 3’ dia. by 15’ long steam jacketed 
cooker/dryer. 24” single runner head at 
trition mill. Above equipment in excellent 
ndition Southern States Feed Corp 
P.O. Box 195, Forest Park, Ga | 
FOR SALE—TWO BULK TRUCKS, 1959 | 
Chevrolet > tandem with 12 ton 
pacit air i 1958 
ACF-182 t it capacit 
unloading nfornm 
call writ tral Soya Co In 
Fort Wayne Bank Bldg., Fort Wa 
Ind Phone A-2441—Ext 358 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v | 
Nt PRITIONIST OR DIREC OF NUL- 
trition. Experienced in feed mulation 
research, product deve lopment, ical 
ser education programs t 
control. An aggressive, sales nm i 
public speaker, and have pleasing per- 
sonality. Have M.S. degree in nutrition 
Address Ad No. 7187, Feedstuffs, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete 
plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- 
son Olty, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established National Manufacturer of feed 
ingredients. The men looking for 
should have sales experience calling on 
feed manufacturers. Compensation is salary 
and expenses. All replies are strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


we are 


FOR SALE 


HIGH MOLASSES FEED MIXER AND 
PELLET MILL 


If interested in a good as new Wenger 
Super 75 model high molasses feed mixer 
and soft pellet mill, complete with 75 H.P 
totally enclosed motor, a 30'x36'' wide 
single stage cooler with adjustable louvers 
and variable speed drive, heavy duty cool- 
and revolving cottonseed duster, 
Merle Ritterhouse, 

EVANS GRAIN COMPANY 
Board of Trade Building 
Phone TA 7-4484 Salina, 


ng fan 
contact 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
— CORN COB PROCESSING 


FOR SALE 


plant. Address Ad No. 7125, Feedstuffas, 
_Minneapolis 46, Minn. 

FOR SALE—EASTERN INDIANA GRAIN 
elevator, feed mill and coal yard. Full 
line of modern equipment. Widely known | 
Well established business, Ideally located 
in prosperous grain and livestock area. 


Write or call 
Ind 


sold to settle estate 
Sanmann, Decatur, 


Being 
3-3201, J. F. 
BUYS PURINA FEED BUSINESS 
including complete plant with stationary 
ll, storage bins, and portable Champion 
1959 gross sales over $96,000, net 
$14,000 Illness forces owners to 
Rich farming area, potential un- 
limited. Terms. Erwin Richter Realty, 


$20,000 


Lewiston, Minn., Phone 3281. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


| determine 


Nebraska Reports on 
Protein and Enzyme 
Test with Cattle 


CONCORD, NEB. — University of 
Nebraska researchers have made a 
preliminary report on a cattle feeding 
experiment in which an enzyme 
preparation was fed with two levels 
of protein (10 and 11%) in a fat- 
tening ration. Preliminary results in- 
dicated benefit from the enzyme at 
the 10% protein level. 

Dr. J. K. Matsushima told of the 
beef fattening experiment in a report 
at the Northeast Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station’s annual field day here. 

The experiment involved approxi- 
mately 100 head of steers, the ma- 
jority of which are artificially sired 
from the same bull, removing many 
of the individual variations common 
in most beef feeding experiments. 
The objectives of the test were to 
compare two levels of protein and to 
the effect of an enzyme 
preparation at both levels of protein 
supplementation. The natural] en- 
zyme used is derived from ferment- 
ed wheat bran. The cattle had been 
on full feed of corn and alfalfa. 

Protein was fed at the 10 and 11% 
levels, both with and without the en- 
zyme, which is believed to aid in 
the digestion of certain nutrients, it 
was noted. Eleven per cent is the 
currently recommended level. 

While the experiment was not com- 
plete, results at the time of the field 
day indicated that the low protein 
(10%) ration with enzyme added 
showed a response from the stand- 


point of gain. All lots of experi- 
mental cattle were averaging 2.7 lb 
per head per day gain. There ap- 


peared to be no benefit in the way 
of increased gain from adding the en- 
zyme to the higher protein ration, 
Dr. Matsushima noted. 

The researcher declined to specu- 
late at this time on the possibility 
that use of the enzyme in combina- 
tion with a specified level of pro- 
tein might cut costs and result in 
feeding economy. The experiment will 
be completed and the cattle marketed 
about Sept. 1. After an evaluation of 
carcasses has been made, a complete 
report on the experiment will be 
issued. 

The high-gaining lot of cattle, it 
was noted, posted an average daily 
gain of 2.92 lb., compared to the 
average of 2.7 lb. for all lots. 


Court Fight in 


New Mexico Seen 


SANTA FE, N.M.—A court battle 
is shaping up as a result of New 
Mexico's attempts to collect $373,000 
from 3,100 ranchers who took part in 
the 1956 federal-state drouth feed 
subsidy program. 

For 4% years, after the State Su- 
preme Court declared that the state's 
participation was _ unconstitutional, 
the state hesitated to collect the 
money advanced to the ranchers. 
This summer Attorney General Ear] 
Hartley sent letters to the ranchers 
advising them how much they owed 
in the hope that the money could be 
recovered voluntarily. (Feedstuffs, 
July 22). 

However, at the end of a month, 
one third of the ranchers had re- 
sponded and their repayments 
totalled only $60,758. At that point 
Atty. Gen. Hartley announced that he 
would prepare lawsuits to recover the 
money outstanding. 

The New Mexico Farm and Live- 
stock Bureau investigated the con- 
troversy and objected and concluded 
that, for various reasons, there is 


considerable question as to the legali- 
ty of recovery. The group pledged to 
support any members sued for the 
hay money. 

However, the attorney general said 
he would continue the lawsuits, nam- 
ing all ranchers in one suit. 


| 
| 
| M 
| | 
| | 
: | 
y 
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SCIENTISTS ENJOY WASHINGTON BARBECUE — Scientists and their 


families from 11 western states, 


Washington, 


D.C., and Canada enjoyed 


a courtesy barbecue while attending the regional beef cattle committee meet- 
ing, hosted by Washington State University, Pullman. Shown passing through 


possibility of mislabeling? 

“S. Are you absolutely sure the 
lubricants used on machines contain 
no harmful quantities, should said 
lubricant drip or drop into the mix? 


“6. Are your plant policies and 
procedures down in writing; particu- 
larly those involving mixing, sampl- 


ing, testing, tag handling, drug stor- 
age and inventory control, equipment 
checking and cleaning, dust disposal, 
et cetera? 

“It would be advantageous to have 
procedures spelled out and in the 


possession of those supervising oper- 


ations. Posting these at appropriate 
locations in the plant might not be a 
bad idea. Needless to say: These 


policies and procedures should be up- 


dated from time to time as the situa- 
tion would warrant 


Bulking hana for 
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St. Paul Co-op Reports 


Increase in Sales 
| ST. PAUL—Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange announced that it sold 
a record $48,627,392 worth of farm 
supplies in the first half of 1961. 
This represented a 7.6% increase 
over a year earlier, according to the 
regional wholesale and manufactur- 
ing cooperative. 

Net savings were reported at a 
new high, running $335,000 ahead 
of a year earlier, when they were 
nearly $4 million. 

Thomas H. Steichen, general man- 
ager, said that all three commodity 
divisions—feed fertilizer and agricul- 
tural chemicals; petroleum; and farm 
and home supply—contributed to the 
increase. Second half sales figures, 
he said, probably will not be so good 
because of drouth conditions in the 


area. 


the “chow line” are from left: Dr. E. J. Warwick, head, Cattle Research 


Section, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington D.C.; Dr. Pullet Feed Cleared 


H. H. Stonaker, staff member, Colorado State University and current presi- e 


dent of the American Society of Animal Production; Dr. H. A. Kornberg, WASHINGTON — The Food and : 

head, biology section, General Electric Corp., Richland, Wash., who was a ‘Hor LIQUIDATION 

featured speaker on the program; Prof. Fred Willson, head, department of ‘ : 

animal husbandry, University of Montana, Bozeman; Mrs. Lowell W. Ras- BARGAINS 

mussen, Wife of the assistant director of the WSU Agricultural Experiment 
buiking agent in puilet replacement PELLET MILLS 


50 H.P. California and Cooler 


| Station, Pullman; and Dr. M. W. Galgan, WSU department of animal science 
| 30 H.P. California and Cooler 


staff member feed. The action was taken on a peti- 


submitted by the Zonolite Co 


tion 


Points Likely to Be Checked 
By FDA Inspectors Listed 


MADISON, WIS. What does a 
Food and Drug Administration in- 
spector look for when he checks over 
a feed mill in connection with en- 
forcement work on FDA regulations 
on medicated feeds? 

FDA has not made public a precise 
check list, it was pointed out at the 
Wisconsin Nutrition School at the 
University of Wisconsin. However, 
said W. T. Diamond of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., the in- 
spector very likely will make certain 
checks and inquiries. He went on to 
list some of these things as part of a 
talk dealing with FDA regulations 
and other aspects of the feed busi- 
ness. (Also see earlier story in the 
Aug. 19 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Mr. Diamond, AFMA secretary, 
warned feed men that all feed mills 
are subject to inspection, that the in- 
spector has every legal right to in- 
spect and that it would be in the in- 
terest of all plant operators to co- 
operate. 

The AFMA official said that the in- 
spector likely will: 

1. Check batch formulas for drug 
component, amount, etc., and for any 


4. Check equipment for evidence of 


proper electrical grounding to pre- 
vent electrostatic interference with 
mixing. 


59. Report whether same equipment 
mix different medicated 
and/or medicated and non- 
medicated feeds. 


is used to 


feeds, 


6. Determine the adequacy of 


cleaning of mixing equipment; and 


if feed material is used as the “clean- 


er,’ what is its disposition. 

7. Observe methods, if any, used to 
control dust containing drug compo- 
nents from entering other plant oper- 
ations. 


8. Determine what happens to the | 


dust collected in dust collectors dur- 
ing medicated and non-medicated 
feed manufacturing. 

9. Determine what precautions are 
taken to insure that drug components 
ire actually mixed into each batch of 
medicated feed. 

10. Routinely check: The 
of sampling and frequency, 


method 
labora- 


tory facilities (if firm has one), and 


assay results. 
11. Check labeling, including that 
for bulk shipments. 


Chicago 
Exfoliated hydrobiotite 


robi Is descl 
is a thermally expanded magnesiur 


iluminum-iron silicate. The proposed 
common name for the product is 
“verxite.” 

The order says that the additive 
must contain a m 1 of 93 
exfoliated hydrobiotite having a bulk 


lensity of 6 to 7 foot 
It is to be used in ddata 
level not to exceed 5 nt 
of the finished feed as a non-nutritive 
bulking agent for restricting calorie 
intake in pullet replacement feeds 
Labeling must include a statement 

e used only as 


that the feed is to be 
pullet replacement feed 


HAMMER MILLS 


3W Jay Bee No. 15 Prater — 

Dixie No. 400.B. Wise 
BAG CLOSERS 

Model ‘'D'' Economy, less head 


20200N Union Special, 14500 head 
2100D Union Special Portable 
MIXERS 
i—! ton horizontal 
ton horizontals 
2—500 ib. horizontals 
|—700 series Wenger 
!—Kleen Mix Molasses 
|—2412DD Continuous twin cyl., rebuilt 


FANS 
No. 60 American No. 55 Day 
No. 50 Day No. 45 Day 


No. 35 Buffalo No. 35 Bailey 
MANY OTHER USED AND REBUILT ITEMS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
2021 Pennsylvania « GRand 1-2454 

Kansas City 41, 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 


showing the analysis of more than 80 


20 H.P. J&M (Pellomatic) 


EE 


new or unusual feed ingredient. 

2. Check storage of supplier’s pre- 
mix and if an additional premix is 
made by the firm, check storage of 


handy reference. f 
The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


12. If feed manufacturer sells in | 
bulk, using either own trucks or con- 
tracted trucks, ascertain precautions 
taken to contamination of | 


this additional premix, to ascertain 
that methods of storage will not re- 
sult in an overage or shortage, or 
result in contamination of non-medi- 
cated feed. 

3. Check equipment against that 
specified in the new-drug applications 
or Antibiotic Form 10’s. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
nest — for all 


tions— e, pellets and as 
a carrier molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, 


IHinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREENS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT TREATED, E4AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Rox 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


prevent 
other feeds hauled in the same 
trucks. 

13. Give special attention to manu- 
facturers producing feeds for labora- 
tory animals because of possible con- 
tamination of such feeds with drugs. 

“In addition to these items,” Mr. 
Diamond said, “every mixer would do 
well to concern himself with several 
other areas—not necessarily for the 
benefit of an FDA inspector, but 
rather because it is just plain good 
business. 

“1. Do you have a flow plan for 
your plant? Such a plan would be 
useful in describing the material 
movement through your plant. 

“2. Do you have scales appropri- 
ately sensitive for the various jobs to 
which they are put? 


“3. If pre-mixes are made for pro- | 
. or are purchased | 


duction purposes . . 


for this purpose . . . is identification 


adequate to insure that all persons | 


involved in their use will be certain 
of the content? 

“4. What system of control is ex- 
ercised over tags to eliminate all 


price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mian. 


copylies) of the large size 
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PURDUE 


(Continued fr 


om page 10) 


and 1,600 I.U. of vitamin A (gelatin 
coated vitamin A palmitate) were 
added to the rations in both experi- 
ments. 


Results: (1) The addition of syn- | 


thetic vitamin A to a fortified corn- 
soy ration did not significantly affect 
the rate of gain of pigs, although the 
vitamin A supplemented pigs tended 
to gain more rapidly. 

(2) Feed consumption was _in- 
creased 6% in the summer trial as a 
result of vitamin A supplementation. 


ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
FARMERS’ ELEVATOR SERVICE COMPANY 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


all-concrete FELCO push-but- 
food all and warehouse at 


ELEVATORS 
FEED MILLS 
% SEED PLANTS 
WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, 


(3) The addition of vitamin A to 
the corn-soybean ration significantly 
increased plasma and liver vitamin A 
levels when compared to the control 
groups receiving no supplemental vi- 
tamin A. Liver vitamin A in experi- 
ment I averaged 18, 80, 141 and 264 
I.U./gram respectively for the four 
treatments. Plasma vitamin A levels 
were similar in the two experiments 
averaging 23, 34, 38 and 36 micro- 
grams per 100 milliliters for the pigs 
receiving 0, 400, 800 and 1600 LU. 
vitamin A respectively, per pound 
of feed. 

SWINE PERFORMANCE DURING 
A NORMAL SUMMER AS INFLO- 
ENCED BY MIST COOLING AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL THIAMINE — C. 
J. Heindenreich, J. H. Conrad and 
F. N. Andrews: Previous research at 
Purdue has led to the development 
and recommendation of mist-type 
cooling during the summer months 
in Indiana. This experiment was de- 
signed to further study (1) the ef- 
fectiveness of shade and supplemental 
cooling during summer months and 
(2) the effect of added thaimine dur- 
ing periods of high ambient tempera- 
ture. 

Results: (1) There was no signifi- 
cant difference in growth rate be- 
tween the treatments; however, both 
sprayed lots gained faster than the 
non-sprayed lots. (1.49 vs. 1.33). 


Specifide 


ARSONIC 


Since 1950 
Specifide’s Brand of 


ARSANILIC ACID 


(2) Data obtained during this and 
other experiments at Purdue indicate 
that 80° would be a better tempera- 
ture to initiate supplemental cooling 
than the 72° used in this experiment. 

(3) Thiamine supplementation did 
not alter daily gains. 

(4) Hogs with no shade gained as 
well as those shaded but they had 
poorer feed conversion. 

SPEAKING PROGRAM — During 
the afternoon program Dr. V. A. Gar- 
wood, Purdue animal breeder, dis- 
cussed the “Economic Importance of 
a Good Breeding Program.” He told 
his audience that profits in swine 
production are proportional to the job 
done in the areas of nutrition, man- 
agement and breeding. Dr. Garwood 
stated that only by judicious choice 
and adherance to sound selection and 
mating plans, in conjunction with 
good management and nutrition, can 
a producer realize the maximum 
profits. 

William Heichelbech, Thrasher 
Farms, Rockport, Indiana, presented 
several excellent colored slides of 
sows, pigs, pastures and housing units 
during his discussion of “Pasture Uti- 
lization by Sows.” His presentation 
of the value of pasture was even 
more convincing as he gave experi- 
mental data from his own operation 
showing that pasture was worth $50 
to $78 per acre per year in reduced 
feed cost when used for gestation 
and lactation periods. 


Iron Research 

R. A. Pickett, animal nutritionist, 
presented a summary of research at 
Purdue concerning the “Iron Require- 
ment and Utilization of Iron by 
Young Pigs.” He stated that four ex- 
periments using a low iron (15 ppm) 
semi-purified ration had been con- 
ducted to determine the oral iron 
requirement of the early-weaned pig 
(10-44 days). 

It was found that a total of 80 
ppm iron in the diet was the mini- 
mum amount which would give opti- 
mum growth rate and blood hemoglo- 
bin response (iron was added to the 
basal ration as FeSO,2H,O). Three 
additional experiments were conduct- 
ed in which several sources of iron 
were added to the low-iron basal ra- 
tion to provide a total of 50 or 80 
ppm iron in the feed. Mr. Pickett 
stated that iron oxide and ferrous 
carbonates were inferior to ferrous 
sulfate in promoting pig growth 
and/or hemoglobin formation. 

Swine Feeding Future 

Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of the de- 
partment of animal science at the 
University of Florida, concluded the 
afternoon program with a stimulating 


DV is 
FREE FLOWING 


discussion of the “Present and Future 
Status of Swine Feeding and Nutri- 
tion.” Dr. Cunha told his audience 


. For better mixing. that the majority of swine producers 

SPECIFIDE is also your 9 in the ome 
as well as they should. This accounts 

source for all feed ad- p| k with for the fact that 30 to 40% of all 
ditives . . easant to work with. pigs farrowed die before reaching 
market. There are many swine pro- 

@ VITAMINS & AVAILABLE in QUANTITY ducers who demand the most care- 
7 50 to 50.000 lbs r more fully balanced supplements but then 
@ ANTIBIOTICS ° ' « © ore. fail to feed enough to their pigs, thus 
borderline deficiencies develop. He 

@ CHEMICAL ® ANY POTENCY also stated that the swine pana 

e ing and specialization and must have 

@ PREMIXES to your special order. an open mind and aggressively apply 
Costom or Stenderd ® REQUIREMENT CONTRACTS ing and management. 

@ TRACE MINERALS a, a distinguished nutri- 
AVAILABLE tionist, outlined the following as 


areas of particular interest during 
the next 10 to 15 years: 

1. Use of mechanical equipment to 
limit feed sows to keep them from 
getting too fat and growing-finishing 
pigs to increase carcass quality. 

2. Early weaning to the point of 
maximum return from both the sows 
and the pigs. 

3. An increasing number of feed 
additives including amino acids. 


Call or Write Our Nearest Office TODAY ... 


SPECIFIDE, INC. 


Farmaceuticals for the Feed Trade 


INDIANAPOLIS DES MOINES : 
4. Feeding and management pro- 
3477 N. Hovey 301 S.E. 6th St. grams with a goal of 10 pigs weaned 
WA 5-1417 AT 3-1765 per litter and growing-finishing pigs 


gaining at close to 2 Ib. per day with 
less than 3 Ib. of feed per pound of 
gain. 


| 
a Fort ge, 'owa, is managed by 
from packers to truck loading dock 
ELCH or warehouse storage. Bulk carioad 
nil = ished product ng facilities are 
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NUTRENA 
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He added that Nutrena officials 
were “men who share with us the 
dream of what eastern North Caro 
lina can become.” 

James C. North, Nutrena president 
told the several hundred persons pres 
ent at the ceremonies that “it is not 
surprising to us that we feel so 
much at home here in the Tar Hee! 
state, for Nutrena Mills also has a 
history of growth, of looking ahead 
and of seeking ways to meet the 
requirements of an increasingly ef- 
ficient and scientific agricultural in- 
dustry.” 


Hearings on Broilers 
Bring Comments from 


Delmarva Poultrymen 


By KELVIN ADKINS 
Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD.—Hearings held 
by the House Small Business Com- 
mittee on the present low broiler 
prices have brought comments from 
a number of Delmarva poultrymen 

One Delmarva poultry producer 
who has a capacity of 400,000, says 
he can compete with any firm price- 
wise. He has his own mill and hatch- 
ery and owns his own broiler houses 
He hires his growers on a salary 
basis. But, he says that low prices 
may drive many operators out of the 
broiler business. 

One processor said that Delmarva’s 
present 10% of the national produc- 
tion is of “no importance.” He said 
that if orders cannot be filled by 
local producers, the needs of the mar- 
ket can easily be filled by some other 
broiler area. He indicated that pro- 
cessors are not hurting too much now, 
but he feels their time is coming. 

A survey of farm growers in Del- 
marva shows they are not much con- 
cerned over the low broiler prices 
The low prices mean the grower is 
getting no profit. But, one grower 
said it has been 16 months since he 
has shared in profits, and he has got- 
ten used to the fact that all he will 
get is the “rent” money, in most 
cases $60 per thousand guaranteed 

These growers are opposed to gov- 
ernment controls of any sort. They 
agree that there should be a cut-back 
in production, and say that perhaps 
the hatchery should do it. As each 
grower was asked if he would be 
willing to cut back broiler produc- 
tion in his own house, say to 12,000 
from 14,000 birds, the answer was 


One of Delmarva’s large, inte- 
grated broiler operations has cut 
back substantially. Preston Town- 
send, vice president of Townsend's, 
Inc., Millsboro, Del., said his firm al- 
ways cuts back at this time of year 
The reasons he cited were that the 
firm has its own breeder flocks and 
eggs are short at this time of year, 
and there is a traditional market 
slump in the fall months. 


TEAMSTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


campaign to get more chickens con- 
sumed 

However, Georgia processors were 
reported turning a cold shoulder to- 
ward the idea of Teamster assistance. 


Only seven processors from four 
states attended the meeting. “We 
aren’t interested in any offer from 


the Teamsters,” a spokesman for the 
Georgia Processors Assn. said. 

Efforts toward unionization of proc- 
essing plants in the South have here- 
tofore not been too successful, indus- 
try people noted, and the meeting 
here was looked upon by some as a 
means of “getting a foot in the 
door.” 

For more than a week prior to the 
meeting, many rumors had _ been 


| 


floating around the trade regarding | 


union proposals to “help save the 
industry!” However, leaders in the 
movement had been reluctant to talk 
publicly. 

The idea of the Teamsters was said 
to be to start a promotional cam- 
paign. One of the proposals was a 
National Poultry Week which would 
be promoted by Teamsters public re- 
lations men. 

It was rumored for several days 
that the Teamsters were willing to 
put more than “a million dollars” 
into the business of “saving” the 
poultry business. 

The Atlanta meeting was given a 


lot of advance publicity in the 
Gainesville area, with radio an- 
nouncements urging poultrymen to 
attend. 


One plan for promotion would find 
the union matching, dollar for dollar, 
funds provided by processors to help 
increase consumption. However, an 
industry spokesman, looking on as 
an observer, said after the meeting 
that it appeared to him that no new 
proposal was made to promote chick- 
en that is not already being done by 
the industry itself through the Na- 
tional Broiler Council and other or- 
ganizations. 

The union spokesman also said the 
union would be of assistance in a 
levislative manner 

The meeting was primarily one of 
processors. At the meeting there was 
a proposal to invite feed and other 
branches of the industry to partici- 
but a decision was made to 
confine efforts to the processors for 
the time being. 

Following the meeting, Ralph 
White, secretary of the Georgia Proc- 
essors Assn., said the offer of pro- 
motion by the Teamsters would be of 
little use to the trade. “We already 
have the NBC doing a wonderful job 
with facilities it has,”’ he said 

Joe Tankersley, Gainesville, said 
most processors “boycotted” the 
meeting because they didn’t feel the 
Teamsters could do anything for the 
industry. 

Marvin Gray, Southern Poultry, 
Monroe, Ga., charged that processors 
stayed away from the meeting be- 
cause they were afraid. He said an- 
meeting regarding Teamster 
assistance would be held Sept. 7 in 
Atlanta 

Mr. Gray said that nine states were 
represented at the meeting, includ- 
ing some processors and several ‘‘ob- 
servers.” 


pate 


other 


TESTIMONY 


(Continued from page 8) 


lationship with the feed firm. He told 
the committee that when he began to 
make his own feed, there were 
marked savings in feed costs and im- 
provement in feed conversion 
“amounting to about $15,000 a week.” 

After he stopped buying feed from 
this firm, he said, the feed firm start- 
ed feeding broilers on a direct basis 
in the area. He said that the com- 
pany offered growers 2¢ lb. while he 
was “only able to offer 1%4¢. They 
took away from me some 50 growers 
whose capacity would be about 750,- 
000 chicks.” 

He claimed that the number of 
“independent” dealers in Alabama 
had dropped in recent months from 
more than 100 to not more than 10 
Six months ago, he said, independent 
dealers were placing 70% of all broil- 
ers placed in the state, with the 
major mills placing about 30%. To- 
day, he contended, the situation is 
the reverse of this. 

The witness told congressmen that 
this is “amazing” because “I am sure 
that my cost of production of broil- 
ers is 1¢ to 3¢ below the major 
companies’ cost.” 

He asserted that through owner- 
ship of or alignments with process- 
ing plants, major feed firms are mov- 
ing further into processing and mer- 
chandising. 

The witness made the statement 
that in one area “where the major 
mills have taken over and driven 
out the independent dealers,” a feed 


firm guarantees growers only %¢ Ib., 
while in another area it offers 2¢ Ib 
“in order to gain control.’’ He claimed 
that new contracts would offer only 
%¢ and that, because others had 
dropped out of the business, ‘‘there 
is an abundance of houses which can 
be filled by the maj companies 
without having to up their guaran- 
tee.” 

He proposed that major feed com- 
panies be prohibited from direct own- 
ership of poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts and that they be restricted to 
wholesale merchandising of feeds and 


be prohibited from going into retail 
sale of poultry feed or ownership 
of processing plants 

The witness told the committee 


his estimates of the numbers of birds 


under control of large feed com- 
panies in Alabama were: Ralston 
Purina Co., 10-15 million; Pillsbury, 
4 million; Allied Mills, 6 million 
Quaker Oats Co., 5 m Central 


Soya, 3 million; Hales & Hunter Co 
no estimate 

An Alabama poultry operator told 
the committee that -owned 
and joint venture operations are 
clearly in command in Alabama.” He 
made the statement that “it is the 


“company 


major mills’ intention, it seems to 
us, to cause the supply of broilers 
to be so abundant that the price 
will stay low until the small com- 
panies are forced from the indus- 
wy.” 

This witness alleged certain ex- 
periences with a large firm which 
provided financing and credit. He 
said that when prices dropped so 


low that the firm could pay the feed 
invoices, the feed firm “would not 


honor its 1959 agreement” and later 
sued for more than $115,000. The 
witness also alleged the feed com- 
pany “black-balled us in every way 
possible” with suppliers and others 
He went on to claim that the com- 


pany did not place its poultry on the 


Alabama Poultry Exchange and that 
it had “seized this opportunity to 
capture a market for its own poul- 


try, with joint-venture agreements 
among several leading processors.” 

The witness also said that in June 
when local poultry operations in his 
territory had reduced their contracts 
to 1%¢ Ib. guarantee, a large com- 
pany came into the area and placed 
birds at 2¢ Ib. guarantee, resulting 
in his loss of houses to the firm 

A Georgia witness said that he 
had cut back his broiler operations 
by about one third since spring, and 
he said that most other dealers had 
cut back. He said that “many of the 
large mills, however, had put on a 
drive to make deals to increase pro- 
duction” and that “some big mills 
are purchasing processing plants and 
buying or constructing hatcheries to 
build up production.” 

Another Georgia witness urged the 
sub-committee to order an investi- 
gation of the industry by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A Texas witness claimed that a 
large feed firm had launched a “slan- 
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der and smear campaign” 
him out of business. 

Another Texas witness said that 
broiler production in South Texas is 
now about 250,000 birds a week, and 
he stated that he believes that one 
feed company “alone has approxi- 
mately half of the total production. 
A year ago this company had only 
about one third of the production 
and two years ago about 20%.” 

An Alabama witness alleged that 
major feed companies were “prepared 
to lose $5 to $7 million in order to 
gain control of the poultry indus- 
try.” He asked for federal action to 
“protect” smaller operators. 
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New Jersey, was up 7%. 

The western half of the Corn Belt 
led the nation with an increase of 
17%. This includes the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and 
Missouri. The eastern half (Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Llinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio) was up 11%. 

The mid-south state region of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Alabama, was up 14%. The area in- 
cluding Delmarva, West Virginia and 


the remaining southeastern states 
was up 7%. 
The region of the Pacific coast 


states climbed 12°, while the Rocky 
Mountain area was up 8%. The Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana region showed an increase of 1%. 


Manufactured Feed Soles Tonnage 
January-June, 1961, vs. January-June, 1960 
Percentage 
change from 


Class of feed year earlier 


Turkey +41% 
og +15% 
Starter grower egg-type +14% 
Broiler .. +12% 
Dairy ... + 9% 
Beef and sheep ° + 9% 
Layer-breeder egg-type 0 
Miscellaneous — 8% 
Total + 9% 


Source: AFMA 


Manufactured Feed Sales Tonnage 
January-June, 1961, vs. January-June, 1960 


Percentage 
change from 


Region* year earlier 
West north central! +17% 
East south central +14% 
+12% 
+11% 
Mountain ....... + 8% 
South Atlantic .. cewaeenaedee + 7% 
Mid-Atlantic eee + 7% 
West south central + 1% 
New England ... 0 

+ 9% 

*Directory of regions 

Pacific—Washington, Oregon, California. 

Mountain—Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 


vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
West north central—North Dakota, South Da- 


kota, Minnesota, Nebraska, lows, Kansas, Mis- 
souri. 

East north central — Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 

West south central—Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana. 

East south central — Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama. 

South Atlantic — West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

Mid-Atiantic—New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. 


New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 


Source: AFMA. 


EDITORIAL 


be reminded that this family has produced a magnificent batch of economic 
offspring during periods when the parents were getting along better than 


they now seem to be? 


This is a tough one to answer. An inclination might be to close the 
doors and windows to overheard shouts and clouts, invite in a marriage 
counsellor if necessary, and get on with peaceful cohabitation. 

However, this may not be easy to accomplish. Some harsh accusations 
have been made, and the doors can be opened by the force of law. Whether 
the lightning of the justice department will reveal that the thunder of the 
congressional hearing was only a false alarm or a meaningful rumble will not 


be known for some time. 


This, though, we know right now. If the storm elements of depressed 
prices and disenchanted creditors remain on the horizon too long in the 
months to come, the hail of demands for government controls will fall with 
a fury that could make this year’s blow sound like a whisper. This could mar 
for years to come the prospect that the broiler industry can achieve the 
respected status of a mature industry, which by standards of growth, if not 


years, it so justly deserves 


The Dixie winds whistling through too many empty broiler houses to 
the tune of government planners would not be a pleasant sound. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALPALPA MEAT 


Memphis: | 
supply 
wua nte 
town $ $4 
changed 
Buffalo: 
stead) $ 
Ft. Worth 
1 
suncured l 
ru unchanged 
Los Angeles: I 
moderate ir ir nd 
sul 
17 
nea $ 
City: fair: trend 
sup} 
\ 
$i 
A. J $ 
Tee 
Chicago 
st Louis . 
supply 
$ 
Cincinnati: 
3 
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t 
incu 
Denver: 
Portland 
seuttle 
p $ 
\ nits 


Minneapolis: 


ind $47 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
St. Louis mand t i é 
Memphis 
t lown af I ¢ 


“Ft. Worth: 


Chicago 

= 
Los Angeles: 
‘ 


Hioston: | 


Nilanta: 
st. Paul: 
BARLEY FRED 


“age: 


Los Angeles: 


Baltimore: | 


Boston 
stead 
Denver: 1 

bu 
seattle: 

I fair $4 


BLOOD MEAL 
Los Angeles: nd f 
t 

Chicago: trend 


BONE MEAL (STRAMED) 
Buffalo: t 
Ft. Worth 


Chicago 


‘ 

Los Angeles: 

Cincinnati 
ipp 
Boston: | r trend 

t 

Denver Demar trend 


BREWERS 


PRIED GRAINS 
Buffalo: 1h fair: trer ‘ 


i 


st. Louis [ren trend t 
Supt leq te tein $ 5 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend k 
supply adequate; $46, down $3 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 


delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 
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ALCIUM 
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CARBONATE 


’ $7 
i $1 
Minneapolis: 
100 t bag $1 bu 
r $ 
| ered Minneapolis 
Pt. Worth: Ir nd 1 trend 
x 1 hanged 
Los Angeles: ir $9.8 
$1 )-ton 
Cincinnati: 
late $7@7.50 ewt 
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nie $12 i 
1 trend stead 15 


seattle: Ler nd 
$14, ex-warehe 


yuse, sacke 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Der nd limited eur 
Portland: | nand vw; trend 
nt $64.2 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend s iv; sur 
1 ip $ 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend stead 


¢ hang 


Boston: [> nd 


$ car 
trend st ! Bul 


Denver: Leman fair 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(A iotations for all cities are bulk 


nore) 


Minneapolis: 

Atlanta: eed 
Birmingham 

Boston: ed 
Chicago: Feed 
Clevela ‘ 
Denver: 
rt. Worth: ef 
Indianapolis: Fe: 
Kansas City: bee 
Louisville: Fee 


New York: 

New Orleans: Feed $45, mea 

Norfolk: Feed $45.60, meal $82 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.80, meal $82.80 
st. Le : Feed $3 meal $72 


CORN OI MEAL 


Cincinnati: ler i fair; nd steady 


il steady; sup 


Seattle: Dbemand tr 


r 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 


I trend steady 


Memphis: emand poor 
ample prime 41 protein, old 
¢; new process, 41° 
pr n $ lown $1 
Buffalo: mand fair; trend easier; sup- 
pls i 20, sacked, Boston, off $2. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend 50¢ higher; 


IDE good; Memphis basis, hydrau $ 
‘vent 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend 


1 for nearby de 1 
$59@ Ft. Worth 
80 nt 
t $ tditiona 
Kansas City: Lemand s! t i 
equate; 41 solve pr $ 
‘ $1 i1 old pro ss $63.50 wn $ 
Cincinnati: nd poor; t 
lequate $69 lown § 
Los Angeles: Lemand slow; trend st i 
fequate; $58@60, unchange 
st. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy 
lequate; 41 solvent 1 
nged 
Denver: Le ind trend s sup 
$635, $1 
Atlanta: Leman good trer i 
hort; 41 fot 1A 
tie 1 lucing 
Seattle: ‘ nd good; t nd st eup 
Pp ple expe $659 car 
nged 
Portland: vemand slow trer 
juate i1 80 nt $7 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimun 14 I 
n e and Ph 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Coronet, Fla.: Minimum pho rus 18 
ixi fluorin 18 ; Suaranteed 
ar inalysis a ad $61.25 sacked 
gs, t $58 truck 
id $ ed n 100 lb. multiwa bags 
ulk $059, f.0.b 
Tupelo, Miss.: 
14 $52, fo 
$19 
Tenn.: Minimum I 
x a fluo $3 
init of ) f.o t mult 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
mir im calcium 32%, maximur alci 
6 iximum fluo $81 (or $4 
pe in of P), f.o.t 100 It mult 
w bags; bulk 78; »ts of less than 
0 tons $10 more, ba bulk 
Houston: Minimum horus 19 min 
mum 2%, Maxim calcium 35%, 
max 1s 35 net ton, f.o.b 
tlouston, 100 Ib. mult gs; $66.35 bulk 
($ 5 per unit of P) 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend 
sur fficient minimu 18% 
im l ] 1 
$76.65, 6 i inchange 
15 Pp t 1 $7 
1 
$ ts $72.50 f.o Cincinnat 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Trenton, Mich.: 18% P $33, bulk, box 
hopper car n less than 
rioad lots; bull boxcar 
in ts or 
less n car 
fre ht equal 
yint 
B d truck loads 
l 2 phosp 1 phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
. 18% phosphate $81 and 21 $92; 
esser quantities, 1844% phosphate $91 and 
21 $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi 
ago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 
Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum yhorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point 
i basis yull car 1ds 3 ess in 
ru oads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices, for de ery at estab 
1 roud stations nd t truch at 
gular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
yregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 
rloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
8.5 minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 


lumbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 

jualized with nearest producing point, car- 
) bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 

18. minimum calcium 20%, maximum 

um 23 maximum fluorine .12%; car- 

1 nd truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 

b. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.o.b. Texas 


i basis; 


Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 


unchanged, 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
phosphorus $95.10, 


$82.9 sacked Bostor 
Los Angeles: 
Ipy adequate 18% % 
ked, unchanged 
ht. Worth: Lemand 


fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged 
Cincin ti: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 

l in carloads, $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b 
neinnati; $81 f.o.b production points, 


nchanged 
Seattle: TDremand good; trend steady: sup 
ted; $91, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 
inged 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady: 
y ample; $88.50, carload 


un 


sup- 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend lower: sup 
ly fair; $54, September, Boston, off $4 
Cincinnati: 


Dremand fair; trend higher; 

upp idequate $58, up $2 
Boston: Demand slow trend easy; sup- 
ply plentiful; light $57, down $2; dark 
Seattle: Demand good: trend firm: none 


available; truck lots, sacked, 


unchanged. 


$71, delivered, 


| 
| 


DRIED BE 


Demand 
adequate; 


slow; 


PULP 
trend 


$62.70 


about 


sacked, 


Boston: 
steady; supply 
unchanged 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
r $66 sacked, joston off 2 
Angeles: Demand mited supply 
uate trend steady 3 unchanged 
Portland: Demand supply limited 


trend unchanged $47.58, sacked 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ampl $48, delivered, carlots, sacked 
unchar 
Deny 


r: Demand light trend 


irce; $60, unchanged 


supply 
Atlanta: Demand fair; none 
blk $58.97 sacked new 
p, September-December 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipply wht; A l4¢ ib, sacked un 
changed 
Buffalo: Liem 1 not too 1 trend 
stead supply quate; $10.60 ewt., f.o.b 
1 unchar 
Chicago: Dem slow; trend firm; sup 
0 


Pp imple ed acid $9.75@10.25; sweet 
rear $9 P10.2 both ewt,, & ed 
Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup 

I tead li¢ Ib unchanged 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply £ 1; » Case Florida point un 


changed 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend stead 
supply ht yranue pulp $43, er pu 
$49@41, both unchanged 

Boston: Demand good i ste Bul 
nly steady $53, sa ed ¢ 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 1 stead sul 
ply heavy pulp $3 sach 1 $ 

ed; both f.o0.b. Florida p 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Der id st ! to f trend 
sup} t ray $11 

»1 falo, unchanged 

I> i trend 1 

ipply ple; 12 cwt 1 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow 

sufficient $16.25 cwt | 
hanged. 

Los Angeles: Liemand siow 

ip} idequate li¢ t t 

hanged 

Cincinnati Le nd 

ipp idequate 1 

Boston: ler 

DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: vemand fair tr 

late $ u 

nged 

Angeles: if 
PI lequate $5.10 
$ vt 

ged 

Chicago: Lrer if 

adequate; $4 

ht. Worth: r | 

$4 

i | It W 

$ ist I W 
inch 

han Lv ind w; trend stead 

ipp i 

Bost i trend sul 

seattl nd nd t 
lown 3 

Minneapolis: | hanged at 
$4.7 f.o.t pping points, 

Denver: ind sie trend lower; sup 
ply ample; $5.25 ecwt., 65¢ lower 


(HYDROLYZED) 
$1 a unit 


FEATHER MEAL 
Los Angeles: Supply nominal; 
of protein, sacked, unchanged. 
Ft. Wort! ind steady; trend low 


er: offerings slightly used: pro 
tein $95@96, s ed, de red Ft. Worth, 
unchanged to $4 lower 
Memphis: Demand exceeding y 
own 50¢ 
Boston: Demand good; trend teady to 
fir $95.50, unchanged 
nd fair; nd idy; sup 
I f Alat CGeormia 
pr 
FISH MEAL 
Cine Ler nd f r trend eteady 
supp!) sdequ ; $113.90 unchan 
Buffalo: 1 nd fair; trend steady; suy 
ply ree; 60 pr n menhaden $1 ! 
ch B 


trend steady 


ranged f.o.t if 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


60 ne 
unchanged 
only 


¥ crop menhaden 


fair; supply am- 


menhaden Coast 
Gulf $115@117; scrap, East Coast 
and $1114@11 Canadian 
l 2 unit of protein 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend st 1 
supp ligt cal production 60 pro 
tein $1.85@1.87% a unit, unchanged 
Boston: Demand very active trend 
tight; 57° $112, nominal; 
both unchanged 
ind slow; trend 1 sul 


a protein unit, West 


good trend steady; 


Demand 


supply very short; 60 menhaden $115@ 
118 sacked,  f.o.t upper Atlantic Co 
ports. 

Minneapolis: lLemand still good supply 
tight Canadian herring, September $1.85 
a unit, f.o.b. West Coast, subject to pro- 
duction; 60% Vest Coast blended up $1 
to $142 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 


$1.99 a unit 
(Alaskan 


protein, ex-dock 
production), un 


supply fair; 
Seattle, sacked 


changed 


Portland: Demand slow: supply tight; 
trend unchanged; $1.95 a protein unit, 
sacked, 


HOMINY FEED 


St. Louis: Demand slow: trend easy: 
supply ample; yellow $37, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
slightly firmer; $47, Boston, up 50¢ 

Cincinnat Demand poor; trend steady: 


juate $39, down 
Los Angeles: Demand good 
supply limited; hominy meal 
pellets $55, both unchanged 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 96) 


supply ad 
steady; 
hominy 
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we 
| 
>, | 
| 
el 
trend 
$4 
| nged 
ired 
| 
| 
$id 
3 
i 
1 
i fair; 
Demand ¢ trend lower 
supt ierat tal 
¢ b., drums 7 t Tex 
pa ng | nts ‘ IT un 
Pr { 
eht trer Rare in $ 
aus ip 
1 stead ‘ower 
ed 
$41.70, meal $78.70 
1 42.90 eal $79.91 un 
sur meal $80 | 
Ft. 0, meal $82.30 | 
$45. 80 neal $80.80 | 
et $35, meal $72 | 
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Major Market Roundup 


Soybean Meal Gains Late in Trading Week 


Soybean meal reversed its easier 
trend of earlier in the week, showing 
signs of strength late in the trading 
period. There was some indication 
that supplies may be short until new 
crop beans go to the processors. 

The price was $1 higher in Chicago 
late this week although USDA fig- 
ures compiled Aug. 22 showed the 
product off 65¢. 

Most of the price changes in the 
market this week were within a nar- 
row range. However, meat and bone 
meal and tankage continued their 
price declines, dropping as much as $5 
in some markets. Distillers’ dried 
grains also dropped $4.10, according 
to the price index (see table). 

USDA's weighted index was off 1.0. 


East 


BOSTON: The local millfeed mar- 
ket continued in the doldrums as 


most buyers steadfastly stuck to 
their position on only entering the 
trading circle when absolutely nec- 


essary. Most of the activity was con- 
fined to small lots for immediate re- 
quirements. Despite the slow buying 
interest, sellers were not inclined to 
force sales. 

Price changes 
were on the most part 
tial. Most of the price 
were on the downside, but not suf- 
ficient to awaken any speculative in- 
terest 

Bran was the heaviest loser, easing 
about $2. Citrus pulp and pulverized 
white oats were slightly firmer. Fish 
meal, while unchanged, appeared to 
be ready for a market advance as 
supplies were very tight 


BUFFALO: Most ingredients slant 
ed lower in a slow market, with a 
few items showing sharp declines 
But one spokesman said some _ in- 
gredients didn’t work low enough to 
attract buying 

Corn was off 1¢, but oats gained 
a like amount. Barley and feed wheat 
held steady. Molasses were also un- 
changed, but declining world sugar 
prices may affect levels later 

Soybean oil meal advanced $1 as 
supplies tightened “in between 
how- 


during the week 
inconsequen- 
variations 


crops.” Cottonseed oil meal, 
ever, dropped $2. Linseed oil meal 
and corn gluten meal held steady 


Brewers’ grains moved up 60¢, but 
the September delivery of distillers’ 
grains was quoted down #. Alfalfa 
meal was also off $4 and at cost of 
production levels. Hominy feed edged 
up 50¢. 

Meat scraps dropped $5 in a quiet 
market, but fish meal held un- 
changed. 


Millfeeds were steady to lower, with 
prices at or near seasonal lows. Bulk 
bran and middlings were unchanged; 
red dog was off $3. Suppiles of mill- 
feed were plentiful as flour mills op- 
erated at capacity levels. Mills in 
Buffalo are faced with a threat of 
i strike because union members have 
authorized a walkout if contract ne- 
gotiations fail. The sacked differen- 
tial on bran and middlings widened 
to $8 from $6.50 as the availability 
of sacked items continued to shrink 


Midwest 
CINCINNATI: The ingredient 
market always seems to be the dull- 
est at this time of year. It is not 
considered alarming to have a quiet 
period, but there is such a thing as 
having it too quiet. Farmers are 
busy, and being canny buyers, are 
in no hurry to come to market as 
they wait for further adjustments in 
prices more to their liking. 
Adjustments downward this week 
were led by meat and bone scraps 
with a drop of $5; tankage followed 
with a slide of $4. Cottonseed oil 
meal was down $3.50: brewers dried 
and hominy and millfeeds 
grains was the 


trains $3 
50¢. Distillers dried 
only commodity on the up side; it 
climbed $2 


CHICAGO: Soybean meal, both the 
f and the cash article, did 
something of a “U” turn during the 
week with the latter showing more 
recupertive action than the former 

Unrestricted billing meal, 44% pro- 
tein content, rallied a couple dollars 
per ton and the 50% did even better 
with a $3 per ton recovery. On East- 
ern Trunk Line shipment billing 
gains were just about the equivalent 
of those made in the lower protein 
bracket 

In the bean meal futures, August 
went off the board Aug. 22 at $58.50 
to $58.30 per ton, leaving 460 lots 
of 100 tons each to be settled by 
actual delivery by the closing session 
of the month, Aug. 31. Pit trade was 
not quite as heavy as the preceding 
one at 4,886 lots for the week for a 
daily average of better than 950 or 
95.000 tons 

Much of the recovery in the bean 
product could have been attributed 
to what was taking place in the cash 
soybean market as well as in the 
nearby September futures contract 
have been bidding 20¢ 
over September price for No. 1 yel- 
low beans in order to attract offer- 
ings from the country, but the latter 
have not been at all plentiful. 

Actually, while the bottom of the 


utures 


Pi ocessors 


barrel may not yet have _ been 
scraped, many more in the trade are 
belatedly recognizir 
contentions made by close 
that: (1) The soybean carryove! 
from the 1959 
over-estimated in the first place and 
(2) the Crop Reporting Board was 


observers 


crop was seri 


equally over-optimistic in estimatins 
the size of the 1960 be crop. Many 
are looking for a carryover this fall 
that can well be called negligible 


The Bureau of the Census put out 
its regular monthly release showing 
stocks of meal in processor 
as of the end of July at 201,600 tons 
vs. 195.300 a month previous and 
125,500 tons a year ago. This meant 


s’ hands 


a cut of 6,300 tons during July in 
crushers’ hands. On the other hand 
they made 716.800 tons 
18.000 ton smaller than 


during July 
which was 
their June production. So 
still making the meal a little 
than they have been able to move 

With a reduction of more 
million bushels in Chicago 


stocks during the previous week, this 


they were 
faster 


was the largest single week's 
for months past and tended to pin- 
point the relatively large open com- 
mitment in September soybean fu- 
tures at well over 30 million bushels 


as of now 


Another thing that help to ad- 
vance beans this week wa the talk 
of a possible grain elevator strike in 
Chicago the current contract be- 
tween the unior ind the warehouse- 
men expires Sept. 1 They are ne- 
gotiating at present but h arrived 
at no agreem« nt, with the contract 


soon to expire 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: A late 


week strengthenir in the soybean 
meal 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ingredient mar- 


ket this week things were 


market was a feature of the 


Gene 


quiet, but they were tt ed “about 
normal for August 

The 44% protein soybean meal was 
up 50¢ to $62, bulk, Decatur 

Millfeeds were also stronger with 
sacked middlings up 50¢ to $1 to a 
level of $32.50 to $33. Sacked bran 
was up 50¢ to $33.50 

Tankage and meat and ne meal 
continued their slide in price, both 
being off $3 to $4 this week. Tank 


age was tagged at $104 to $109 and 


meat and 


bone meal was $100 to 


$106 

Linseed meal was down 50¢ t 
$55.50. Fish meal prices were mixed 
with Canadian herring, September 


off 5¢ to $1.85 a unit, f.o.b. West 
Coast. The 60 West Coast blended 
was up $1 to $142 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Aug. Aug. from 
22, 15, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Soybean meal 73.30 73.95 — .65 
Cc 63.95 64.25 — .30 
L 64.85 64.70 + .15 
Cc 59.50 59.50 
Pe 64.00 64.00 
f 91.2 919 — 7 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat mea 93.65 97.85 —4.20 
Tankage 97.65 100.15 —2.50 
Fish mea . 112.85 112.80 + .05 
dex ‘ 84.9 87.4 —2.5 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO 
TEIN FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts 
Gluten feed and meal 46.85 46.85 


Dist. dried grains 53.70 57.80 —4.10 
Brewers dried grains 0.15 40.00 + .15 
dex 73.7 74.9 —!.2 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Bran 32.75 33.70 — 95 
Midds. and shorts 34.20 34.80 — .60 
dex 60.5 61.9 —I.4 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Hominy feed 40.7 41.35 — .65 
Rice bran 31.25 31.25 
dex 63.1 64.0 — 9 


ALFALFA MEAL 
rices at prin. mkts 45.75 46.10 — .35 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts 28.08 28.19 — .08 
dex 83.6 _ 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 


at 
o 
o 


FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Cc 39.40 39.50 — .10 
45.00 44.50 + .50 
Barley 42.90 42.80 + .10 
sorghums 40.20 40.70 — .50 
dex 64.3 64.3 ‘ 


*Base period of index is 1947-49 
Source: USDA 


Unground Canadian screenings 
iropped off $1. They are short in 
supply, but demand is even slower. 
Oat product prices were up 50¢ to $1. 


South 

ATLANTA: There are still fairly 
rood stocks of corn on hand, and 
while demand is only fair, sales are 
being made from $1.20 bu. f.o.b. the 
elevator to $1.36 delivered, depending 
upon destinations. 

Continued rains have slowed down 
cotton ginnings and many mills which 
expected to make shipment this week 
now indicate production will not start 
until some time next week, or the 
first week in September. Good buy- 
ing interest has bought all available 
new crop cottonseed meal for nearby 
shipment, with buying interest con- 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 
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CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 


4,800,000 BUSHELS 
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tinuing on the slow side for October 
forward, as many feel that prices will 
be a little cheaper. Most of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley mills which have sold 
cottonseed meal for October-Decem- 
ber shipment have practically with- 
drawn from the market and are not 
inclined to make additional sales until 
they know more about crop condi- 
tions and harvest. Practically all of 
the southeastern soybean mills have 
completed their crushing operations 
for this season, and a few remaining 
mills that are operating are asking 
higher prices for August and Septem- 
ber soybean meal. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
on the slow side due to excellent 
pasture conditions and surpluses of 
milk. Pulp inventories are very heavy, 
and the last industry report shows 
that as of Aug. 15 there were 95,359 
tons as compared to 36,054 tons a 
year ago. Prices remain steady at 
$35 f.o.b. mills and are meeting 
strong buyer resistance. 


MEMPHIS: Mixed feed business in 
the Memphis territory was extremely 
slow, reflected in light demand for 
ingredients and a general downturn 
in prices. 

A hand-to-mouth buying condition 
reportedly resulted frem the wide 
spread between vegetable and animal 
protein. A broker said the true mar- 
ket prices on animal protein were 
difficult to establish. 

The use of animal greases remained 
better than general feed business 
Despite this, prices have been slowly 
drifting downward. 

Buying interest in oilseed meal was 
confined to occasional carlot sales 
The Memphis soybean oil meal price 
was very attractive in relation to 
Decatur, Ill., yet buying interest was 
limited. The cottonseed oil meal de- 
mand was considered poor and small 
demand was filled by shipments from 
the Southwest. 

Oilseed meal futures moved lower 
in one of the slowest weeks in some 
time on the Memphis Board of Trade 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
moved down 25¢ to $1 per ton, com- 
pared with one week earlier, while 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal end- 
ed unchanged. 

No contracts changed hands dur- 
ing the week’s period. 

The decline in soybean oil meal 
was attributed to the slow cash mar- 
ket conditions. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: Feed ingredient 
business was slow this week with 
prices mostly unchanged. Soybean 


meal was lower during the early part 
of the week but was back up to last 
week's level by midweek and had a 
firm undertone. The firmness was 
coming more from the supply side as 
some sellers were indicating a pos- 
sible tight position prior to new crop 
beans. Demand was confined largely 
to nearby needs. 

Cottonseed meal was about $1 
down with new crop supplies from 
Texas providing the slightly lower 


levels. New crop cottonseed meal is 
running later than normal in the im- 
portant producing areas. Meat scraps 
and tankage were both about $5 
lower. 

Millfeeds were mixed with sacked 
shorts about $2 higher for the week 
while bran and bulk millfeeds were 
barely steady. Interest in future mill- 
feeds was more active, but actual 
trading in futures was light with buy- 
ers’ and sellers’ ideas of values some- 
what apart. 

Dehydrated alfalfa prices were un- 
changed although some straight cars 
of pellets sold at prices reflecting a 
$1 lower price. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient han- 
dlers reported slow sales and very 
little buying interest in anything 
Formula feed business was called 
dull. 

Brokers attributed the lack of de- 
mand to the possibility that mixers 
had overbought August supplies, 
either in anticipation of higher prices 
or a better outgo of formula feeds. 
For the most part, prices continued 
to ease. 

Dehydrated alfalfa quotations av- 
eraged $42, unchanged for the week. 
Large producers held offerings firm 
at $44 but some smaller independ- 
ents were willing to shade as much 
as $4 a ton under blender prices. No 
pressure of offerings was apparent. 

Weakness continued in meat scraps 
and tankage with a further price re- 
duction of $5.50 a ton. There was 
no shortage of supplies to form the 
base for a strong market, but an un- 
favorable turn to the labor negotia- 
tions, now in progress, could firm 
prices in a hurry. 


FT. WORTH: Meat and bone meal 
and tankage were down another $2.50 
per ton last week; feather meal was 
in a little better supply and un- 
changed to $4 lower. Bran was 50¢ 
to $1 lower and bulk shorts and mid- 
dlings were down 50¢, but offerings 
of sacked shorts were light and quo- 
tations were $1 higher. 

Because of limited offerings of old 
process cottonseed oilmeal, prices 
were $1 to $1.50 higher for nearby 
delivery. 

Quotations on other ingredients, 
as well as on grains, were about un- 
changed from previous week, and 
demand was generally slow. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal weak- 
ened about $3 per ton during the 
week but strengthened at $77.10 for 
October-December. Cottonseed meal 
was unchanged at $69 for 41% ex- 
peller and $77 for 44% egg tested. 
There was no new crop offered, but 
very little change is expected from 
the current prices. Meat meal fell 
to $1.75 per unit of protein. Alaskan 
herring meal was available at $1.90 
per unit, dock, Seattle. 

Corn fluctuated in a narrow mar- 
gin but closed virtually unchanged 
at $56. There was very little No. 2 
yellow corn to be offered. Milo was 
also unchanged at $53 and was also 
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in tight supply. New crop corn (No. 
2 yellow) was offered at $52 for 
October-December. New crop milo 
was offered at $49.50 for the same 
period. 

Barley was unchanged at $47; how- 
ever, it was hard to buy as farmers 
have stored most of the crop and 
have taken the government loan. 

The oat crop is short this year, 
but the demand is also poor. Millrun 
was weak and down to $35, bulk, 
due to a heavy flour grind and slow 
demand. 

PORTLAND: Feed ingredient list- 
ings maintained the weak to lower 
trend reported for the previous peri- 
od. 

Trading appeared to be moderately 
active with buying interest generally 
limited to prompt and immediate re- 
quirements. Feed supplies are still 
seasonally plentiful throughout Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho with pro- 
ducers now heavily using home grown 
grains 

Listing for all feed grains held un- 
changed this week and were consid- 
ered fully steady to firm as the re- 
sult of supplies generally being in 
firm hands 

Soybean meal values declined an- 
other $1 a ton during a period of 
dull trading. The market for other 
oilseed meals also continued slow 
and copra meal quotes lost $1 a ton. 
Prices held unchanged for linseed and 
cottonseed meals. 

Meat and bone meal quotes worked 
$1 a ton higher in the face of slightly 
smaller offerings, but prices held un- 
changed for all other animal protein 
feeds 

Wheat millfeed quotations con- 
tinued to slip and closed 50¢ to $1 
a ton lower while alfalfa meals held 
unchanged during moderately active 
trading. 

Alfalfa hay listings held unchanged 
at all levels of trade. Trading was 
considered moderately active for the 
plentiful supplies, but most growers 
were not pressing for sales. Contin- 
ued dry weather and further deteri- 
oration to pastures stimulated de- 
mand for immediate feeding needs. 


QUOTES 
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trend weak- 
yellow $35@ 


Kansas City: Demand slow; 
er; supply limited; white or 
down $3.50. 

Demand and supply fair; trend 
Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
$46, down 50¢. 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$54, delivered carlots, sacked, 


imple; 
seattle: 
ply limited; 
unchanged. 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $56.50, un- 

anged; old process $62, unchanged, Min- 
neapolis. 

Chicago: 
firm; supply 
solvent $56, 

Ft. Worth: 
supply moderate; 
$71.70, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: lLemand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 34% solvent $55.50, off 50¢; 32% 
ler steady at $61.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
available; 34% protein 
ve carloads, sacked, 

Portland: Demand dull; 
trend unchanged; 34% 
sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $56, Minneapolis, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Demand fair; trend generally 
adequate; Minneapolis basis: 
expeller $61.50 

Demand slow; trend steady; 
34% protein extracted 


expe 
trend steady; none 
(Montana) $85, de- 
unchanged 
supply limited; 
solvent $87.80, 


supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
ein $71, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply light; 32% $76.20, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70, $2 higher. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 

supp 50% $86, sacked. 


ply ample; 


ing plant, 


$1.75 a unit protein, ex-process- 
sacked, down 10¢ a unit. 
Demand fair; supply 
declined $3@4 with the 
$100@106. 
Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
mple; 50% $91.50, down $5.50 
i: Demand good; trend 
50% meat and bone 
$91, Cincinnati, down $5. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend sharp- 
ly wer; supply ample; 50% $100, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 


Minneapolis: 
ple; price 
now 


am- 
range 


steady; 
scraps 


supply moderate; 50% protein $1.75@1.80 
4 unit, unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
Supply more than adequate; 50% protein 
$89, nominal, without billing, down $7; 
) protein $92, nominal, with rail transit, 
lown $6.50 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply light; 50% meat scraps $92.50, f.o.b. 


Ruffalo, off $5. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supp! sufficient; meat and bone $92.50 


$95 sacked, Worth, down 


f.o.b. Ft. 


bulk, 
$2.50. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak 
er; supply tight; 50% $97.50, down $5. 
Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup 
ply ample; $1.50 a protein unit, down 10¢; 
converted 50% $89.50, down $5. 
Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 


ply searce; $95, $6 lower. 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natura! 
ground rock; 13% phosphorua $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 

MILLFEEDS 

Minneapolis: Demand better; supply am- 

ple; sacked middlings up 50¢@$1, $32.50 


@33; sacked bran up 50¢ to $33.50; sacked 
red dog off $1 to $38. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; sacked bran $30.50@31, 
unchanged; sacked shorts $34@34.50, up $2; 


bulk bran $24.50@25, up 50¢; bulk shorts 
$25.50@26, unchanged; bulk middlings 
$24.50@25, unchanged. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend for bran 
steady, firm on shorts and middlings; offer- 
ings of bran sufficient, shorts and mid- 
dlings limited for immediate; bran, bulk 
$32.50, burlaps $38.50@39; gray shorts, bulk 
$34.50, burlaps $41.50; middlings, bulk 
$34.50, delivered Texas common points; bulk 
bran down $1; shorts and middlings down 


50¢; sacked bran unchanged to 50¢ lower; 
sacked shorts up 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend irregular; 


supply ample; standard bran $29.50, stand- 
ard midds. $30.50, red dog $36. 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $35.25, down 
$1.25; sacked shorts $38.75, up $1.25; bulk 


bran $28.50, down $1; bulk middlings $29.50, 
down 50¢. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
middlings $35.50, 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
bran $34.50, down 60¢; 
down 50¢. 


Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply plentiful; bran $38.10, down $2; mid 
dlings $40.10, down $1.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to lower; supply good; bran $29.50 
unchanged; middlings $31.50, unchanged 
red dog $35, off $3; all prices f.o.b. Buffalo 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak: 
supply ample; wheat bran $32.30, down 
50¢; gray shorts $34.30, down $1; standard 
midds. $32.30, down $1. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
high; supply ample; shorts $37.25, bran 
33.75, millrun $35.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
ply good; $35, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots, down $1. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 


ply plentiful; $33.50. 


Los Angeles: Standard millrun $39.50 
40, 50¢@$1 lower, demand slow, trend 
easier, supply increased; red bran $420 43 


unchanged to 50¢ lower, demand steady, 
trend easier, supply ample. 
MOLASSES 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
car, New Orleans, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $25.50, f.0.b. tank 
ears; $25.75, f.0.b. tank trucks; both un 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Price still firm; $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for 
beet; $32 for blend. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $28.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots, up $1. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal. tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply sufficient; blackstrap 14% ¢ gal., f.o.b 
Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft. Worth, 
seller's market price on date of shipment, 
unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 14%¢ gal. New Orleans, 
down \¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
seasonally steady; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, 


unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33.70, tank cars, unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; citrus $20@21, f.0.b. Florida 
processing plants. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Cincinnati: Lemand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
@51, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 


ply g00d; $27.60, sacked, Boston, un- 
changed. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend higher; sacked feeding rolled 


up $1 to $81; sacked feeding oatmea! steady 
at $64; sacked pulverized up 50¢ to $44; 
sacked crimped up $1 to §62; oat feed 
steady at $17. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 38 Ib. or better $51, delivered, 
truck lots, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
supply sufficient; 10% 
$42.90, sacked, unchanged; 


trend steady; 
protein oat millfeed 
reground $23.80, 


sacked, unchanged. 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend irregular; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $12.50; 


No. 1 fine ground feeding 
feeding rolled oats $73@77. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $44, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $11.50, down 
60¢ 


oatmeal $72; 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply adequate; oat mill by- 
product $16@16.50, sacked, down $1; feed- 
ing rolled oats $73.50@74, sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand improved; trend steadi- 
er; supply adequate; white pulverized $54; 
up 90¢; reground oat feed $22, unchanged. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $79, 
sacked, unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply short; 45% solvent process $64, f.o.b. 
Alabama producing mills. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply barely adequate; 65% meal $95, 
nominal, sacked, down $3.60. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 


| | 
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uppl ery scarce; $100@105, sacked, f.o 
plants, unchanged, 
Demand active; trend firm; sup 


I $100, nomina unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
| pie neat meal $92, f.0.b. Alabama 
and Georgia production points. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
sup] limited $53.60 f.o.b Buffalo, un 
changed 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply scarce for prompt delivery; new crop 
rice bran $35, f.0.b. south Texas rice mills, 
ed, September delivery; hulls $2, bulk, 


unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
sup ght; California production, high fat 
conte bran $53, sacked, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand fair 


trend steady; sup 
ply short; bran $44, sacked, delivered 
SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply an 
ple ingrour Canadian off $1 to $17; do 
mest ghts eteady at $3.10, domest 
mie 1 teady at $12@20, domestic hea 
steady at $20@28; 15¢ flax screer 

i u $42 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend stead 
supt lequate; ground barley $3 sacked 
unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady 
€ er supply good; ground, sacked $3¢ 
New ake and ft $ 0 bulk 
un ind $28, New Yy n i 
Chicago: Demand qui trend steady 
supl ample; ground grain $28.50; Canadi 
n $23 

Cincinnati: Lemand fair trend teads 
upl fair unground grain screening 


inchanged, 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64 
Des Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
$88.60, delivered, carlots, down 


Seattle: 
ply ample; 
1 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade 
te rend stronger price up 60 


qua 


i to $62, ca - § : dy a 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
upply ample 
phis, 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply tight 60, Decatur, 
Ft. North: Der | 
unt ne croy o ring 
mediate, $74.90 
t er ichanged to $1 lower; 50% 
immediate $84.30 first half Sept 
unchanged. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply lequa t proce { 


ed 44 


first 


trend high 
> basis 

I unrestrictec billing $67.50, 

E.T.I $61.50; 60° ytein, unrestricted 

t ng $74, E.T.L 

Los Angeles: Lema 


yw; trend easier; 
down 
trend steady 
supply lequate; 44% $65.50, unchanged 
Boston: Lemand quiet; trend easier; sup 
y ample; 44 $58.50, 50% $64.50; both 
W $1, f.o.b. Decatur 
Denver: Demand good; 
upp ample; $76.50, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 44% $71, delivered 


TANKAGE 


Demand 
short: 


trend steady; 


excellent trend 
digester $94 


Cincinnati: 
steady supply 
Cineinnati, down $4 

Ft. Worth: Demand 

sufficient; 60 
Ft. Worth, $2.50. 
‘aul: Demand good; supply 
4 3@4, with the range 


lower 


trend 


digester $97.50 


slow; 


down 
ecarce,; 


$104@ 


trend weak- 


as City: Demand fair; 
ply digester $95 


- adequate; 60% 
down $5 

Chicago: 
trend down 
$100, sacked 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 

262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 

delivered in all states east of 

cluding New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $95, f.o.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point 
Pryor, Okla.: 


fair at the decline; 
supply ampie; 60% 


Demand 
sharply; 


Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o0.b Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
ill states to the Bast. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
62% protein equivalent $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, cars or trucks, delivered in states east 
of and including Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 

io and New Mexico, 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: 


Demand and trend steady; 


supply limited; 6¢ Ib., unchanged. 
It. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
upply limited; 5%¢@ Ib., f.0.b. north central 


Texas, unchanged, 


Blocking Machine 


KANSAS CITY—Constant Flow 
Machinery Co., Salt Lake City, will 
exhibit at the 1961 Feed Production 
School, officials of the school an- 
nounced. The firm recently intro- 
duced the “Constantflo Blocker,” a 
new machine to manufacture protein 
blocks. The school will be held Sept. 
11-13 at the Continental Hotel in 
Kansas City. 


| 
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TURKEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


thoroughly, to decide what, if any- 
thing, the federation might want to 
do in the way of using this new tool 
that has been made available.” 

NTF says the final legislation for 
turkeys is not what it wanted in the 
bill it sponsored for a turkey enabl- 
ing act and not what the administra- 
tion wanted in its proposed omnibus 
bill. NTF attributed this to political 
fighting over the measure and the 
fact that farm and poultry organiza- 
tions were divided in their positions 
on the proposed legislation. The out- 
come was to add turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs to the list of commo- 
dities in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937. 

At the meetings, “it was very evi- 
dent USDA representatives also are 
exploring what might be done with 
turkeys and turkey hatching eggs un- 
der the new legislation,” NTF says. 
“While there are several fruits and 
vegetables and similar products op- 
erating under programs provided by 
the 1937 legislation, there never has 
been a commodity such as turkeys. 
For this reason, there are many ques- 
tions that cannot be answered, and 
there remains much to be determined, 
both by the turkey industry and the 
government. 


Industry Committee 


“For this reason, after two days of 
work and discussion, the NTF execu- 
tive committee requested the secre- 
tary of agriculture to appoint a rep- 
resentative turkey industry commit- 
tee to explore the matter further, to 
determine if a marketing order might 
be developed that would be satisfac- 
tory for the turkey industry.” 

NTF President Carl Stout was em- 
phatic in his statement, “This request 
for the secretary to appoint a com- 
mittee does not mean NTF has ap- 
proved or will approve any market- 
ing orders developed by the industry 
committee. However, we feel it is im- 
portant to move forward as rapidly as 
possible to determine what might be 
done. When something of specific nat- 
ure is put down on paper, NTF will 
then decide to approve or disapprove. 
It would be a mistake simply to let 
the matter be dormant. If something 
worthwhile can be developed to help 
in stabilizing our industry, it is very 
important it be developed as soon as 
possible.” 

NTF officers and representatives 
present for the meeting were: Carl 
Stout, president, Richmond, Mo.; 
Morris Smith, first vice president, El- 
licott City, Md.; Gene Beals (repre- 
senting second vice president, Robert 
McPherrin), Fresno, Cal.; Ray 
Thompson, fourth vice president, 
Elisworth, Iowa; M. C. Small, execu- 
tive secretary, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Ches- 
ter Housh, Elkton, Va.; William D. 
Wampler, Harrisonburg, Va.; Gray- 
don McCulley, Maple Plain, Minn.; 
Walter H. Schwedler, Portland, Ore.; 
Herbert Beyers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; C. N. Thurnbeck, Forest Lake, 
Minn.; Perry Browning, Winchester, 
Ky., and John Morgan, Layton, Utah. 

In order to help the members of 
the industry understand the new pro- 
gram, the NTF says it has prepared 
a series of questions and answers. 
They appear on page 86. 


COSBY-HODGES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Cosby-Hodges manufactures White 
Tulip flour and Jazz feeds for live- 
stock, poultry and dogs. 

W. Cosby Hodges, president of 
Cosby-Hodges, said the purchase 
would in no way alter the present 
operations of the company. There will 
be no change in personnel, he said. 

Mr. Taylor said the purchaser ac- 
quired the entire operation and stock 
of Cosby-Hodges retroactive to July 
21, 1961. He said Federal will pay 


$2,050,000 cash plus 25,000 shares of 
Federal stock for the Cosby interests. 
Federal stock has been quoting over- 


the-counter at 29% bid and 31% 
asked. 

Mr. Taylor said the Cosby-Hodges 
firm will continue to operate as a 


wholly owned affiliate of Federal! 

Cosby-Hodges maintains 18 factory 
branches and more than 300 em- 
ployees in the Southeast 

Total assets of Crosby-Hodges are 
in excess of $4 million 

The firm was founded in 1885 by 
William M. Cosby, a Presbyterian 
minister. 

Mr. Hodges, Sr., son-in-law of the 
founder, joined the firm about 1911 
and was named president in the early 
1930's. 

The present president and J. Chap- 
line Hodges, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales, are grandsons of the 
founder. 

Other officers include: James V. 
Peavy, vice president and controller; 
Joe W. Sloan, vice president in charge 
of purchasing, and John P. Weeks, 
vice president and director of re- 
search and education. 


BREEDER HENS 


( nued f page 1) 


Steed said might be held at a later 
date. The belief in the broiler busi- 
ness in the South is that this day’s 
extra hearing may not even be held. 
Significantly, some point out, the 
committee offered no tentative date, 
and those attending the Washington 
hearings pointed to a counsel remark 
that the committee was not too in- 
terested in hearing the feed mill’s 
side, but if they wanted to do so, the 
committee would hear them 

At the Farm Week celebration at 
Clemson College S.C 
when discussion turned to the broiler 
situation and the Washington hear- 
ings, Harvey Green, of Seven Oaks 
Farm, Spartanburg, S.C., bitter op- 
ponent of controls and handouts by 
the federal government, denounced 
the comments at the Washington 
hearing. 

He defended the big feed mills and 
scorched those people who denounced 
the mills as trying to create a mono- 
poly. 

art of his denunciation was aimed 
at the Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. 
because of that organization’s efforts 
to get the hearing held and investiga- 
conducted by federal 
agencies. The first thing, the Georgia 
Feed Dealers Assn. should do, he said, 
is to clean up its own backyards be- 
fore attacking the big mills 

There is nothing wrong with being 
American and being big, he said. “The 
mills are about as American as you 
can get,” he said. 

The Georgia association, comprised 
of mostly small operators, was one of 
the first to call upon members of 
Congress to do something toward sav- 
ing the industry. The association sent 
letters to members urging that some 
action be taken. It was largely 
through these efforts that the House 
subcommittee called the hearing. 

However, the cutback on breeder 
hens appeared to be the most logical 
solution offered to date and the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
was busy during the week telegraph- 
ing, calling and writing members to 
see what the reaction would be to- 
ward the Talmadge idea. 

Harold Ford, executive secretary 
of the association, pointed out that 
the proposed meeting with Mr. Free- 
man next week would be to work out 
the mechanics of the plan so that 
fast action could be had once the 
plan is agreed upon. 

“Sen. Talmadge is anxious to get 
the program going because the sooner 
the buying up of hens starts, the 
sooner there will be some relief,” he 
said. 

Mr. Ford said it is the desire of 
those working on the plan to have it 
into effect before Sept. 15, if at all 


Clemson, 


tions various 


possible, because by that time offer- Aug. 31 in Atlanta. 
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ings will probably be heavier than at 
anytime in recent weeks. 

One of the drawbacks to the plan, 
poultry leaders point out, is the fact 
the producers of hatchery eggs are 
not losing as heavily as other phases 
of the industry, if they are losing at 
all. Eggs are bringing 65¢ in Delmar- 
va, 60 to 65¢ in North Carolina and 52 
to 65¢ in north Georgia. They are be- 
ing produced on contracts which put 
the breeder hen people on a pretty 
fair basis. 

Notably, the flow of hens even 
now doesn’t exceed the demand, it is 
said. 

Sen. Talmadge immediately upon 
appealing for a disposal of 6 to 8 
million breeder hens, tentatively set 
up a meeting with Freeman for this 
After consulting with the in- 
dustry, though, it was decided there 
was not sufficient preliminary work 
to be able to present recommenda- 
tions and the meeting was postponed 
until next week. 

Sen. Talmadge, 
anxious that 


WeeCK 


of Georgia, 
the plan be put 


was 
into 


| effect immediately in order to bring 


about cutbacks and he was anxious 
that the meeting be held this week. 
Talmadge proposed the plan 
shortly after the House Small Busi- 
ness sub-committee closed its probing 
into the broiler business. 

He said the hens should be pro- 
cured by the Department of Agri- 
culture within the next 60 days, 
which should aid the market within 
the next few weeks. He asked Mr. 
Freeman to begin studies as to how 
the department could make the pur- 
chases and use the hens in the school 
lunchroom programs. 

“The situation has become so grave 
that unless something is done soon 
to give the industry some relief, its 
future will be jeopardized. After care- 
ful study, I am convinced that any 
solution must have as its basis the 
elimination of the cause of over- 
production, the surplus of hens in 
the breeder flocks,” he said. 

The big question in the poultry 
business, however, is: Where will the 
USDA get 6 to 8 million hens? Un- 
less there are sellers, the department 
cannot take them up. Last week, for 
example, one processor was reported- 
ly seeking 30,000 hens for which he 
had definite orders, not from the gov- 
ernment but from day-by-day custo- 
mers. He experienced difficulty in 
finding a few thousand, to say noth- 
ing of 30,000. 

Therefore, the feeling in the trade 
is that unless the owners of the 
breeder hens agree to sell, in order 
to help the industry, the USDA may 
have a hard time finding sufficient 
supplies. 

Reaction in the broiler areas among 
feed people to the House probe has 
been mild this week. A canvas of 
some of the larger companies which 
were raked over the coals in the 
hearings in Washington last week 
brought the response that no definite 
plan to ask for hearings to present 
“the other side’ have been made. 
Some feed sources in the South 
looked upon much of the testimony 
produced at Washington as “hearsay 
and unsubstantiated and void of docu- 
mentary proof.” 

Talk of a 15 to 20% slaughter of 
all breeder stock now on feed, as 
brought out in demands of represen- 
tatives of the industry, predominant- 
ly processors, at a meeting in At- 
lanta has accomplished one thing, 
sources say, and that is to emphasize 
the dire need of adjustments. 


More Cutback Than Recognized 

A check with several southern 
associations, incidentally, reveals that 
there is more cutback being practiced 
very quietly than meets the public’s 
eye. Virginia sources say they have 
already cut back, and did so some 
time ago. Association officials point 
out that no tabulation has been made 
of idle broiler houses, but they also 
say that there are many. 

Another meeting of the nine states 
involved in putting into effect whole- 
sale slaughter of hens is scheduled for 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Area 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. ti. Mo. Del Md 
June 17 1,238 416 876 969 127 891 1,963 2,104 
June 24 » Saee 38! 806 888 85 992 1,68! 2,528 
July | 1,244 432 781 827 89 1,093 1,743 2,332 
July 8 1,231 287 76! 78! 57 906 1,696 2,280 
July 15 1,207 357 744 869 109 1,028 1,558 2,253 
July 22 1,256 344 750 852 109 887 1,769 2,133 
July 29 1,176 400 84) 825 83 898 1,739 1,934 
August 5 1.167 307 805 822 98 89! 1,821 1971 
August 12 1,190 245 762 85! 74 858 1,545 2,147 
August 1/9 1,169 334 794 766 77 838 1,822 2,034 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
June 17 1,155 577 4,075 438 8,072 269 4,445 3,008 
June 24 1,141 473 4,011 426 8,180 264 4,414 3,005 
474 3,955 44) 7,592 26! 4,236 2,922 
1,036 524 3,866 449 7,882 224 4,393 2,813 
1,080 484 3,83! 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 
July 22 1,019 505 3,848 403 7,454 246 4,214 2,853 
July 29. 98! 479 3,642 428 7,451 235 4,059 2,856 
August 5 89! 535 3,544 440 7,310 262 4,077 2,728 
August 12 912 396 3,403 473 6,969 204 3,986 2,659 
August |? 825 458 3,408 415 6,555 216 3,816 2,525 

Total 22 ereas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 196! 1960 
June |7 5,179 607 2,829 329 30! 1,422 41,290 38,515 
June 24 5,320 553 2,754 417 283 1,324 41,168 38,404 
July | 5,060 571 2,843 376 264 1,436 40,444 37,368 
July 8 5,12 539 2,606 330 207 1,262 39,251 36.473 
July 15 5,117 557 2,682 272 23! 1,238 39,266 36 077 
July 22 4,949 535 2,486 364 239 1,243 38,458 35,034 
July 29 4,813 563 2,492 324 266 1,170 37,655 33,64) 
August 5 4,593 49) 2,522 354 231 1,192 37,052 32,956 
August |2 4,557 453 2,442 354 235 1,151 35,866 31,876 
August /9 4,135 433 2,368 301 20 1,191 34,688 30,816 

(Continued from page 6) (Continued from page 6) 


money, and despite the fact that mul- 
tiple government investigations of 
the same subject seem to us not only 
wastefully expensive, but also appear 
to infringe on basic concepts of com- 
justice. 

“Several pricing cases recently in 
the public eye involved alleged spe- 
cific agreements among competitors 
to allocate markets and fix prices 
There is no evidence of such agree- 
ments here. The government will be 
forced to attempt to make its case 
upon a inferences. This 
company has made absolutely no ad- 
missions of any anti-trust violations. 
On the contrary, we have repeatedly 
asserted and continue to assert our 
complete innocence 


series of 


“We are an old and reputable firm. 
Our record of service to the medical 
profession and to the basic industries 


of our country is a substantial one. 
We deeply respect our government 
and the processes of law. We feel, 


however, that after 10 years of these 
investigations by all these agencies 
and departments have turned up only 
some very dubious inferences, this 
latest development, in our opinion, 
amounts to harassment 

“We proclaim our innocence once 
more and hope for speedy exonera- 
tion.” 


MARKETING 
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“all agencies in the area which be- 
lieve in and support cooperative ef- 
fort among farmers.” 

These, he stated, include state col- 
leges and universities, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, churches and 
state cooperative councils. 

“Joint efforts here could pave the 
way for continuing and more helpful 
cooperation and for more unified and 
coordinated action in other fields and 
efforts in marketing other agricul- 
tural products,” Mr. Scanlan said. 


Albers Milling Shift 


SEATTLE — Albers Milling Co., 
cereal division of the Carnation 
Corp., Los Angeles, is transfering 


cereal and pet food production from 
Seattle to its Oakland, Cal., plant. 

H. E. Olson said technological de- 
velopments made it “impractical and 
uneconomical to continue operations 
in Seattle.” 

Manufacturing of poultry and live- 
stock feeds will continue in the state 
of Washington, Mr. Olson added. 
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have joined in a strong denial of the 
charges in the suit. This suit will be 
vigorously contested. 

“6. We hope that American fair 
play will prevail in this situation, and 
that any judgment of the defendants 
by the public will await the final de- 
cision of the court. We are confident 
of the outcome. 

“In the hope of being helpful to 
persons interested, the following 
background information is submitted: 


Price Fixing Charges 


“It should be emphasized that the 
circumstances in the present anti- 
trust suit are completely different 
from those involved in recent highly 
publicized cases in another industry. 
There, meetings were held among 
competitors at which agreements 
were arrived at concerning prices. 
Such is not the case here. There, it 
was reported that companies and in- 
dividuals were guilty and admitted 
their guilt. Such is not the case here. 
In fact, the charges as to price fixing 
in the present suit have been thor- 
oughly scrutinized in lengthy hear- 
ings on antibiotics before an FTC 
examiner. After years of investiga- 
tion and months of hearings, there 


was absolutely no evidence of the 
sort brought out in recent widely 
publicized price fixing cases. 


“In the present suit, as in the FTC 
antibiotics case, there is no basis for 
the price conspiracy charges. There 
is merely a suspicion based chiefly 
on the simple fact that the prices of 
competing products have seemed to 
find a common level in the market- 
place—and this despite the fact that 
in the sale of broad spectrum anti- 
biotics significant price variations 
among competitors have occurred. 

“Inferences drawn merely from ap- 
parent uniformity or stability of 
prices in an industry do not consti- 
tute an adequate basis for a finding 
of conspiracy. 

“Many items such as cigarettes 
find identical price levels as a natural 
consequence of competitive forces. As 
someone pointed out, for years The 
Daily Worker and The Wall Street 
Journal each sold at an identical price 
—10¢ per copy—but there is little 
basis for judging the two papers to 
have been in collusion. 

“The cold, hard logic of the situa- 
tion is that substantial uniformity of 
prices among competitors is more 
likely than not to evolve as a conse- 
quence of the working of vigorous 
competition. A level of prices finds 
itself as a result of strong competi- 
tion, and then, through individual 
common sense conclusions, tends to 
be maintained. 

“The history of pricing in the broad 
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spectrum antibiotics field—involved 
in the present suit—is a case in point: 

“Aureomycin was introduced by 
Cyanamid in 1948 at a price to re- 
tailers of $15 for 16 capsules. The 
following year just before Parke- 
Davis introduced Chloromycetin, the 
second broad spectrum antibiotic, the 
price for Aureomycin was brought 
down to $10. In the following year, 


a month prior to the introduction by 


Pfizer of Terramycin, the third broad 
spectrum antibiotic, the prices of 
Aureomycin and Chloromycetin were 
reduced to $8. Terramycin was intro- 
duced in March, 1950, at $8.40 for 
16 capsules. A month later, when 
Parke-Davis reduced its price on 
Chloromycetin to $6, Pfizer met this 
price and so did Cyanamid. During 
the following year, Pfizer reduced the 
price to $5.10, which was matched 
by Cyanamid and Parke-Davis within 
a few days. After this series of sub- 
stantial reductions from $15 to slight- 
ly over $5, published prices of broad 
spectrum antibiotics tended to level 
aff, but active price competition con- 
tinued in many ways; for example, 
through the use of free goods and re- 
peated price cutting on bids to hos- 
pitals, government agencies, and 
institutions. 

“Far from providing a basis for an 
accusation of wrongdoing, this his- 
tory is a picture of the normal con- 
sequence of competitive forces at 
work 

Patent and Licensing Charges 

“The antitrust suit charges that 
licenses between Pfizer and Cyana- 
mid, which were in settlement of an 
interference proceeding, and the sub- 
sequent licensing of Bristol-Myers, 
Olin Mathieson and Upjohn were such 
as to constitute violation of the Sher- 
man Act. 

“A judgment here must guard 
against the notion popularized by the 
drug hearings. This would hold that 
the very fact that companies settle 
legal controversies by compromise of 
conflicting patent claims involves 
something wrong. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The settle- 
ment of interference proceedings in 
this manner is acceptable and custo- 
mary, and has been used in hundreds 
of instances over a great many years. 
It is an accepted and sensible proce- 
dure which serves the best interest 
of the government, the corporations, 
and the public. There is no reason in 
the world to make such a practice 
illegal; in any event, it should be 
done, if at all, by legislative processes 
and not by a suit of this kind. 

“As a matter of history in this 
situation, Pfizer applied for a patent 
on tetracycline in October of 1952. In 
March of 1953 Cyanamid applied for 
a patent on the same drug. A ques- 
tion arose as to who had come up 
with the discovery of the new drug. 
As is customary in such a situation, 
the Patent Office, after a preliminary 
determination that tetracycline was 
patentable, declared an “interfer- 
ence.” Following normal procedure, 
the companies decided that, rather 
than go through a long, costly and 
cumbersome interference proceeding, 
they, represented by their attorneys, 
would on the basis of a full disclosure 
of all pertinent information try to 
determine who had prior right to the 
patent, and that the company with 
prior right would license the other 
to make and sell the drug. Pfizer was 
found to have the prior right, and 
under the agreement licensed Cyana- 
mid to manufacture and sell the drug. 

“The arrangements between Pfizer 
and Cyanamid were not made secret- 
ly but were set forth in formal agree- 
ments. The Department of Justice 
previously reviewed the background 
and terms of these license agree- 
ments in the spring of 1955 and did 


| not challenge them in any way. 


“The suit also charges that the 
companies misled the Patent Office 
so that Pfizer would obtain a patent. 
Regarding this charge, Pfizer, con- 
trary to the allegations, supplied the 
Patent Office Examiner with all per- 
tinent facts and did not mislead the 


Patent Office in any way. 


“Upon issuance of the patent, Pfizer 
took immediate steps to protect its 
patent rights. It started suit against 
three companies who were at that 
point infringing the patent—Bristol- 
Myers, Squibb and Upjohn. Follow- 
ing about a year of hard fought liti- 
gation, the suits were finally settled, 
with Pfizer licensing the companies 
and collecting royalties under the 
agreement. 

“Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is a rec- 
ognized leader in the ethical drug 
manufacturing field. It played a ma- 
jor role in bringing the first means 
of mass producing penicillin. It has 
been a leader in discoveries in the 
field of broad spectrum antibiotics 
Like most other drug companies, it 
has spent millions on research and 
has devoted its energies to building 
and sustaining a reputation for in- 
tegrity, service and quality of prod- 
uct. 

“Therefore it may not be inappro- 
priate to emphasize that the filing of 
a suit is merely a presentation of 
charges; it is not a determination of 
guilt. We have denied the charges, 
intend to fight them vigorously, and 
are confident that ultimately we shall 
be vindicated. 

“Meanwhile, it is our hope that a 
spirit of fair play will prevail; that 
there will be a suspension of any 
judgment by the public until all the 
facts are in and the court has ren- 
dered its decision.” 
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of the position Dr. Brunthaver will 
hold, and he emphasized the need for 
stepping up economic analysis and 
gathering facts and figures for trade 
use and for government relations. 

According to Mr. Oliver, Dr. Brunt- 
haver’s work will include: Prepare 
background data and economic in- 
formation for statements to Congress; 
background data for grain storage 
agreement negotiations; compile data 
and statistics of value and purpose 
for members; review marketing re- 
search programs of concern to the 
trade; analyze economic data affect- 
ing the grain and feed industry; liai- 
son with agricultural economists in 
land-grant colleges; prepare econom- 
ic informational material for national 
officers and committees, and econom- 
ic analysis of legislation dealing with 
transportation, taxation, farm policy 
wage-hour, etc. 


Feed School 


Attracts Attention 


KANSAS CITY—The Feed Produc- 
tion School has attracted interna- 
tional attention. When the three-day 
school opens here at the Continental 
Hotel Sept. 11, among those attend- 
ing the sessions will be persons from 
Australia, Israel, Mexico and Canada. 

Lloyd Larson, president of Feed 
Production School, Inc., reports that 
among the registrants to date are J. 
K. Davis, Henry Simon, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia; two unnamed persons from 
F. Crago & Sons, Sydney; C. A. Vinci, 
R. V. Arneson and Luis Ruenes from 
Productos Api Aba, S.A., Colonia 
Industrial Vallejo, Mexico, and Yech- 
ezkel Bryt from San Kol Chay, Haifa, 
Israeli. 

In addition, four provinces of Can- 
ada and 32 of the states in the US. 
are represented among the advance 
registrants. 

Enrollment in the school may still 
be made by contacting Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St. Build- 
ing, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


USDA Authorization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) to 


finance purchase of up to $268,500 
worth of poultry from U.S. suppliers 
under the Food for Peace Program. 
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care for the late harvesting and gave 
the vegetable growers the fidgets be- 
cause the cool nights did nothing to- 
ward the maturing of the early fall 
vegetables. 

Feed manufacturers were in about 
the same situation they were the 
week before, which translated means, 
the demand was very slow. Further- 
more, it is expected that the manu- 
facturing of feed will not pick up 
much for another 30 days, as farm- 
ers have enough in their feed lots, 
and the weather should hold for at 
least another four to six weeks. 

There was a mild increase in dairy 
and hog feed demand for an in-be- 
tween season, and also some interest 
was developed in demand for turkey 
feeds. Broiler feed demand was at 
a stand still. Poultry at the retail 
level continued to move with fryers 
selling at 21 to 23¢ Ib. while eggs 
inched up 1¢ from the previous week. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed sales were barely main- 
tained during the week. Trade 
sources report that while poultry ra- 
tions continued to set the pace, there 


large offerings bringing 39 to 44%4¢. 

Portland frying chicken prices this 
week declined 2¢ lb. to hit a new 
seasonal low at the inside of the 
general range at 13¢, f.o.b. Willa- 
mette Valley ranches. The outside 
price is now at 19¢ for limited of- 
ferings. 


Delmarva 


For the week ending Aug. 18, the 
average price paid on the farm for 


broilers was 13.38¢ lb. This means 
that the grower is not getting any 
profit. One grower says it has been 


16 months since he has shared in 
profits and he has gotten used to the 
fact that all there will be is rent 
money. The rent in most cases is $60 
per thousand, guaranteed. 

The price of 20% broiler mash 
dropped slightly less than a dollar 
last week, going at $93.77. With the 
present broiler prices, this gave a 
ratio of 2.9, the lowest since July 28. 

Significant ingredient price reduc- 
tions were: Standard middlings, down 
7%; coarse cracked corn, down 4.5%; 
standard bran, down 5%, and 17% 
alfalfa meal, down 3.5%. 


hat feeding 
‘Yombined with 


One feed man reports: t 
costs up 12° 
lower wholesale prices, the growers 
are caught in a squeeze. Though there 
are not many broiler growers in this 
area, those in the business are losing 
money and some have gone out of 
the business. 


are 


Northern California 


Formula feed manufacturers failed 
to note any changes in their business 
over last week. Running time of mills 


in this area continues on a normal 
five day capacity basis 

Turkey feed volume is about nor- 
mal, while poultry feeds are a bit 
over normal, showing an _ increase 
over last year. Most mixers feel that 
there should be a seasonal improve- 
ment with the passing of the sum- 
mer grass period. 

Dairy feed sales are a bit off, al- 
though not enough to be disturbed 
about. Pastures in certain areas are 


in good condition. 

Statistics from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that the 
number of cattle on feed for market 
is off about 3% from last year. 


no. Some cheaper Los Angeles eggs 
are now moving to Fresno to take 
advantage of the better market price. 

With feed prices declining 2¢ cwt. 
this week due to lower milo prices 
and lower protein markets, poultry 
ranchers are optimistic about the fu- 
the outlook now is for slightly 
higher prices. 

The turkey market is about un- 
changed with hens trading at 21¢ 
lb. while toms are selling at 18¢ Ib. 
This market has improved %¢ be- 
cause of the government school Junch 
program purchases. Feed demand in 
this territory is good. 

It is difficult to find encouragement 
for the broiler men in this section as 
there will be a surplus of production 
for at least the next three months. 
The current market in this area is 
14%¢ to 1514¢ Ib., f.o.b. the ranch. 
Actual production costs average 15¢ 
per Ib. plus 2¢ extra if the birds are 
contracted. With overproduction 
problems and cheap fall turkey prices 
to compete with, it is hard to foresee 
any improvement until after the new 
year. 
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‘ 
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That’s why research study shows no other 
urea MIXES BETTER or SEPARATES LESS than 


GRACE FEED UREA 


Seems incredible, doesn’t it? But it is a fact. We’ve counted them! 
Actually, there are approximately 5,260 separate urea particles 
in each gram of Grace Feed Urea . . . more than 2,300,000 separate 
particles in each pound. 


The vast number of urea prill particles in every pound of Grace 
Feed Urea is your assurance that it will flow freer, mix better 
and separate less. That’s why the largest feed manufacturers 
in the world use Grace Micro-Prilled Feed Compound in their 
ruminant mixes. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. It’s readily available now 
...1n your area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in 
the United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 215 East Morehead St., Phone 376-3329 
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